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CrVIC REUGION 



Ib Oiere, Uien, ait;tlili^ for a coantr nelfftre officer t» 
dol There is more fat do tli&t ongtit to be done than any 
ten Bueh officers can do In an; conntr. 

And tortanatelf so; It gives a wise officer a chanee to 
call t« his side and to InrolTO as Tolnnteers In his pnrposes 
all the elTlc and social minded men and women of the 
connty. He needs them, and thej need the work, and In It 
thej are snre to find tlie more ^nndant life that the Master 
came tA earUi to bring to the sons and danghten of men. 

Sappose we had In tiyttrj eonntf of Ifortb Carolina a body 
of eloself Integrated social serrants composed of (1) the 
school board witli Its snperlntendent and saperrlsors, 
(8) an afrrlcDltunl board witli tto home and farm extension 
agents, (8) a pnblle faealUi board with Its whole-time health 
olBcer, Its pnblle health nurses. Its cUnJcs and dispensaries, 
<1) a public welfare board and Its secretary charged with 
specific social concerns, and (6) a ndnlsterial board com- 
posed of all the preachers of all the chnrches bnsy stamp- 
ing erery common effort with the nitlmate ralnes of life 
and desUn;, Ume and eternity — snppose, I say, the civic 
and social mind of North Carolina were oi^ranlEOd and 
federated In this way I If only It conld be so, and It can, 
then what an era of democratic wholesomeness and effec- 
tfTcnoBs we shonid enter upon, and how rapidly onr beloved 
stet« woild move to the fore In Ote new soda! order that 
Is even now breaking npon the world. 

Han freely self •surrendered to his fellowfclnd and whole- 
heartedly given In oi^anlied effort to the common good Is 
the dream we dream. Han dedicated to the state Is Fms- 
slanlsm; man dedicated to humanity Is the soni of democ- 
racy; man dedicated to humanity, In His name, Is the last 
word In any kind of religion that Is worlli calling Chris- 
tian. The Kingdom of Heaven donbtlMS moans much 
more than this, but I am sure that It onght never to mean 
lessr— E. C. Branson, an address betore the N. C. Social 
Service Conference. 
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Foreword: The Jungle of County Government 

E. C. KtAHSon, Professor of Rural Economici and Sociology, 
Oniveraity of Sorth Carolina, 

The least creditable institution In America today, the least efficient 
and most wasteful, the thing the average citizen knows least about, the 
matter most neglected by the colleges ol the country, the Dark Conti- 
nent of American politics, the Jungle of American Democracy, are some 
of the phrases In common use about County GoTernment as commonly 
found In the 3.200 counties of the United States. 

County GoTemment Is without Ideals. County officers serre with no 
Uaauat of Duties, Responsibilities, and Procedures — except in a bare 
half-dozen states. It is a headless affair, uninformed, unregul^ed. 
Irresponsible, and governed by local custom mostly — regardless of law. 

The subject In general Is covered by no body of organized Informa- 
tion; it has developed no science; and no courses on County Qorem- 
ment are offered by any American college or university — so far as we 

And so the North Carolina Club at the University of North Carolina 
is this year venturing Into this unexplored territory. The purpose of 
the members is competent acquaintance with county affairs and effec- 
tive citizenship in their home communities. 

Huge County ExpenHes 

In 1913 the cost of county government In North Carolina was nearly 
7 million dollars, or more than twice the cost of slate government. 

On the same date the bonded debt piled up by county authorities was 
only a little less than the bonded Indebtedness of the state. 

County officers In North Carolina in 1913 spent nearly 900 thousand 
dollars In road building and repairs, 35S thousand dollars In charities. 
hospitals and corrections, 324 thousand dollars In Interest payments, 
1022 thousand dollars In courthouse salaries. 200 thousand dollars for 
the protection of persons and property-^on courts, Jails, chain gangs, 
and the like. 

In 1914 we had 6400 almshouse and outside paupers — Inmates of our 
county homes and persons outside, receiving help in small sums 
monthly from the county treasuries; and they are costing (258,500 a 
year — so far as we could ascertain after five months of diligent cor- 
respondence with the county registers. Twenty-two counties mode only 
partial reports, in round numbers. Five county officers we were never 
able to hear from at all. 
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Struige Vflconceni 

Connty goTemment Is a big affair In the United States. The year 
before the World War beEan It amounted to 38S million dollars, or 
about a third as much aa the total expenses of the Federal OoTemment. 

And yet the average citizen knows little or nothing about county 
flnances, about the tax list and the amazing inequities and delinquencies 
It discloses everywhere; about what county revenues are spent for, and 
whether they are spent wisely or unwisely, elfectively or wastefuUy. 

The Annual County Balance Sheets required by law and given to the 
public in the county papers year by year in North Carolina are com- 
monly unbusinesslike and meaningless. Frequently the County Finan- 
cial Exhibits are not published at all, as in some 20 counties of the 
State in 1916. 

Innnal Balance Sheets 

Nobody hnows how the county stands — not even the county commis- 
sioners, In many Instances. Usually there is no exhibit under classi- 
fied headings, and so nobody can tell exactly how much Is spent for this 
or that purpose — say on paupers, the total number or the per capita 
cost; or on roads, the miles built, the average cost per mile of the 
different kinds of road, the per capita dally cost of convicts, work ani- 
mals and the like, and the share of the various townships in the ex- 
penditure for roads and bridges during the year. 

The newspaper reports of accounts audited by the commissioners 
from time to time are futt of typographical errors. Besides, they are a 
meaningless Jumble of dates, names, and amounts that defy classifica- 
tion. We know, because for three years we have been trying to ascer- 
tain from these data how the tax moneys of one county are applied to 
the various departments of county welfare. 

And. by the way, during theee three years the commiseioners of this 
county have given to the taxpayers no complete and detailed statement 
of county finances. 

In another county only one annual county exhibit has been given to 
the public in 20 years. In other counties the taxpayers have bad to get 
special audits by applying to the courts. And so on and on. 

Undirected Democracy 

We have no Manual of Instruction for County Officers, as In a half 
dozen other States; no standardized forms of statement to indicate how 
reports should be prepared and what they should contain; no uniform- 
ity In acconatlng, and no State-wide audit system, as in Indiana and 
Ohio, and less effectively in 20 other States. 
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Oovemment of the people, by tbe people, for the people in the coun- 
tlee of the United States Is now a balf-billlon dollar affair — In North 
Carolina something like an 8-mlllIon-dollar matter, and It needs Intelli- 
gent overalght and direction in order to avoid huge waste. 

Honest and Inefficient 

Our county officers are good men and true. As a rule they are honest 
beyond all qnestion; but are they also trained men of affairs, compe- 
tent to manage the biggest single buslnesa In most of the counties of 
the country at large? 

Wherever the bualneas end of county affairs has come under strict 
review and pitiless publicity, amazing Inefflclencies are disclosed. For 
InBtance, Alameda County, California, sared tS10,000 In one department 
In four years by a searching Investigation of county business. In 
Indiana, since 1909, county officers have returned to the county treas- 
uries the greater part of (l.eOO.OOO Improperly paid thein. 

In Lee County, North Carolina, says the Sanford Exprett, the sheriffs 
from 1912 to 1916 received nearly $1,600 more than the law allowed for 
tihe collection of taxea — doubtless quite Innocently, 

Orange County, for a half year or so supported two sheriffs — one on 
salary account and the other on a tee baala as tax collector. 

In Brunswick the county farm Is this year supporting the County 
Home, and producing a small balance for the county treasury. In 1914 
the average acreage of tbe county homes In North Carolina waa ISO 
acres, but on average of only 40 acres waa in use, and the average net 
cost to the counties was around a thousand dollars each — some f96,000 
all told. 

Common Connly Exhibits 

The law in North Carolina calls for an exhibit of county finances In 
every county each year. In SO counties last year these exhibits were 
given to tbe public in the county papers, in a few instances In pamphlet 

Frequently the newspapers carried these statements piecemeal. In- 
stead of giving the entire exhibit In one issue of the paper, a halt 
dozen issues or so carried the story of county finances. To get the 
whole report it was necessary to clip from week to week, tile away 
carefully, and Anally assemble all the parts for study — a tax upon 
attention that the average citizen Is not equal to. That kind of thing 
makes the most alert taxpayer throw up his hands and quit. It Is a 
capital way of befuddling the public mind. 

Commonly the typesetting and proofreading, or lack of proofreading, 
sprinkles the columns so thick with all sorts of errors as to make the 
whole thing useless for any purpose whatsoever. 
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In fewer than a dosen counties was there any proper aasembllng of 
(1) county assets; (2) county Indebtedness; <3) county receipts, and 
(4) county expendlturee for the varioua purposes of puWc welfare. 

The report of the county superintendent of schools Is the only ex- 
hibit that approaches the necessary form, and sometimes the report on 
roads and bridges. Otherwise the exhibit is usually unbusinesslike and 
passes understanding. 

No wonder a country editor was moved to say the other day, "The 
annual county statement In my county Is so absurd that I always feel 
like I'm robbing the county when I render a bill for printing It." But 
the money of the taxpayers will be wasted In this way for many years 
to come unless Intelligent citizenship demands a businesslike annual 
statement of county finances. Here Is a problem — one among many — 
for Local Study-CIuba to work at. 

Not eyery county In North Carolina Is wasting money In printing 
absurd annual statements — say a baker's dozen. But how about your 
county? The North Carolina Club would like to hear from thoughtful 
people In every county about this or any other matter that good citizens 
ought to be concerned about. 

It Is hardly necessary to say that the North Carolina Club Is not In 
anywise Interested In partisan politics or local personalities. It is 
Interested In our county government, Its weaknesses and deficiencies as 
a system, and the ways and means of getting the best results for local 
self- governing communities. 

A WoTth-mille ExUbU 

We happen to have at hand a hundred copies or so of what strikes us 
as being a really worth-while kind of Financial Exhibit by a board of 
county commissioners. It Is in booklet form, 3^-x-6 Inches, and It is 
mailed out yearly to every taxpayer In the county. The reader can 
stick It In his coat pocket and chew on It at his leisure In any sort of 
odd moment. 

It Is so compact and simple that a wayfaring man though a fool can 
read It as he runs and get some sense out of It about the money alRtirs 
of his county. 

He can see the receipts In detail and In toto. Under proper headings 
he finds }ust bow mudh was spent for various purposes, to whom money 
was paid and what for down to the last cent — the total expenses of 
courts. Juries, paupers, care and feed of prisoners, bridges, road build- 
ing and repairs by townships, equipments and materials, Interest, 
treasurer's commlsslona and so on and on. 

He knows the miles of highway built, the average cost per mile, and 
the per capita dally cost of work-animals, convict labor, and hired 
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labor. He sees at a glance what tbe bonded and floating indebtedness 
of tbe county Is. 

Dnlform Conntf Accoantln; 

He bas a cbance to see wbere bis county stands in Its finances. And 
since tbe same lorma of accounting are used year by year, be knows 
wbetber the oomtntsfll oners are doing better or worse than former com- 
mlasionera. 

It Is easy to see that It every county In a state w^re using the same 
form of annual exhibit, this or some other, tbe taxpayers would soon 
begin to know what counties were using public money to the beat 
advantage, and what counties were wasting public funds. 

As it Is, there Is no basis for comparison. In one county convicts 
engaged In road work cost fl.l3 a day, in another 9G cents, in another 
fl.73. But we Just stumble on these differences here and there; no 
published State report enables us to compare any county with every 
other in tbe details of county expense. 

County bookkeeping ought to be uniform, and then tbe people might 
know in every county whether or not their conunisBioners were getting 
results or getting left. 

But in North Carolina at present nobody Is In any position to say 
whetber or not tbe people are getting proper results from the million 
dollars a year the counties are spending on roads, or from the expendi- 
tures for any other county purpose. 

We will send this little county booklet to anybody that wants it. 
Drop us a card. It is worth looking at closely. 

TnlnlnK for CitbenBblp 

This year the North Carolina Club bas been busy (1) hunting down 
the facts about county affairs in North Carolina — so far as such a thing 
is possible; (2) assembling and interpreting the facts about county 
affairs in other States: (3) finding hopeful and possible ways and 
means of improvement and progress in county government In North 
Carolina. 
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CHAPTER I 

The County in North Carolina; Its Origin, Place, and 
Functions 

J. G. DERortHAc HAMn,TOK, Alumni Profeaior of HUtory, University 
of North Carolina 

The countr in North Carolina had Ita origin In the colonial period, 
but it was of course baaed upon a much earlier English model. The 

LordB Proprietors planned the creation oF eight counties palatine which, 
consolidated, would form a great feudal state, and the concessions of 
1665 mentioned by name Clarendon and Albemarle and alluded to a 
third. Craven, which was, however, outside the present boundaries of 
North Carolina. Clarendon was abandoned and Bath was later created. 
These counties, however, baaed upon the feudal idea predominant in 
Locke's plan of government for the Province of Carolina, failed to 
develop beyond mere names, and thua have ao connection with the 
existing counties of the State. 

The present counties grew out of the precincts Into which Albemarle 
and Bath were divided; the former containing Currituck, Pasquotank, 
Perquimana, Chowan, Edgecombe, Bertie; the latter, Beaufort. Hyde, 
Craven, Carteret, New Hanover, Bladen, and Onalow. The larger 
divisions were abolished In 1738, and from that time on the precincts 
were known as countiea, and Increased steadily in number. 

The early settlers of North Carolina were chlefiy small farmers, and 
consequently no town system developed. Both in size and number the 
towns of North Carolina were unimportant during the whole colonial 
period. But for this fact North Carolina would probably have had a 
mixed town and county system of local government, for borough repre- 
sentation was established for the more Important towns. The parish, 
another important English unit of local control, on account of the weak- 
ness of the English Church In the colony, never assumed any govern- 
mental Importance. The county was thus left without a rival as the 
unit of local Eovernment, and suited the habits of the people accustomed 
to the English rural system. 

Counties were created at different times by both the governor and 
the legislature. Their government after 1S93 was In the hands of a 
county court, consisting at first of the aherlff and four justices of the 
peace, and later of the entire body of Justices, appointed for life or 
good behavior. These courts had a limited criminal and civil Jurisdic- 
tion, and, like their English models, exercised a great mass of adminis- 
trative functions. In time, like the English county courts, they sat 
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regularlr tour times a year tor the traiuactlon of Judicial and admlnls- 
tratlTe busineBs. In an agricultural cammunltr nice North Carolina 
the latter were, while very Important, ezceedlnsly simple. From time 
to time, b; special or general acts, the legislature settled matters of 
larger concern. It wae not at all a bad system tor the community as 
It existed prior to the civil war, for while It will be noticed that there 
was only a small amount of self-government and that the people had 
no voice in the control of local affairs. It was nevertheless trne that the 
Justices were a very representative group. The system lasted with 
small change until 1868, when the county courts were abollehed and 
the county government placed In the hands of commlsslonere chosen 
by the people. 

When the constitution of ISGS was formed, it was the purpose of the 
aliens who controlled the convention to establish In the State through 
the creation of townshlpe new units of local government. But the 
townships were a foreign growtb, and doomed from the beginning to 
utter failure. As a matter of fact, local conditions and the contusion 
of Reconstruction would ot themselves bave made their success Impos- 
sible. Consequently the township has never amounted to much in the 
way of local government Nor were the counties given any new powers 
In the new constitution. 

When the State was redeemed from the control ot the spoilers In 
1876 and 1876. because of the shocking effects ot negro rule In the 
eastern counties, the choice ot the county commissioners was taken 
from the people and put In the hands ot the magistrates who were 
chosen by the legislature. The old system was restored In 1S9S with 
very evil results In the eastern part of the State, but finally a special 
system was adopted tor those counties which lasted until the adoption 
ot the suffrage amendment. 

The State was growing rapidly during the period following the close 
of Reconstruction, and a new set.ol problems confronted the localities. 
Inetead of working out some system ot local control of local affairs, the 
legislature continued to exercise control and to legislate tor the sepa- 
rate counties. Its time was more and more taken up with local and 
special matters until finally the burden was not only a serious obstacle 
to legislation of state-wide Interest and importance, but actually a clog 
upon progress. Grave as this evil was. it was not the worst feature ot 
the system. The legislature was increasingly Incompetent, tor lack ot 
knowledge, to legislate for the counties, and finally. Instead of local 
self-government, or even legislative control, the larger matters of 
county government were virtually in the hands ot the members ot the 
legislature from each county, and men were elected not to legislate for 
the State as a whole, but to secure some particular legislation for their 
counties. Needless to say. there has been constant interference In 
county afFalrs often to the detriment of the county. 
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It Is to be boped that tbe recent ameiidinent will result In tbe estab- 
lishment of some system which will put the control of local affairs In 
tbe hands oF the localities. It would mean tbe choice ol stronger men 
tor office. Today there Is little to attract the better men to the office of 
commissioner. Aside from flzlng tbe county tax rate and collecting 
taxes, doling out money for paupers, spending county revenues tor other 
county purposes allowable under the laws of the State, voting on special 
local school support, and electing county officers, other than the county 
school boards, county self-rule Is a myth In North Carolina. Along 
with this should go the power to determine all the matters hitherto 
handled by the leelslatnre In public-iocal legislation, limited, of course, 
by requirements and prohibitions of general laws. For It would be 
absurd to deny to the State the power of general regulation. It Is alto- 
gether good for the State to reeerre the original and final right to 
supreme control over county affairs, If only the State would meet Its 
reBponslbllltles In the matter of atate-wlde guidance and oversight — 
say In lerylng. collecting, and expending tax revenues. In eatablishlng 
unllorm county account keeping and standardized forms of annual 
Quanclal exhibits, and the like. 

As it is, the State reserves to Itself the rights and neglects the re- 
sponslbilltieB In these matters. The counties are left to administer 
their finances under the State laws, and they do it without definite 
instructions and responsible supervision — each county a law unto Itself. 
Aa a result local customs make ducks and drakes of State laws. The 
Inevitable result is waste. 

Some years ago, for instance, when Florida established a state-wide 
county-audit system, the auditor saved the counties ISO.OOO and the 
State another $60,000 the very first year. That State now has one 
auditor and two assistants, and what they save the State and county 
treasuries annually offsets tbe expense a dosen tlmea over. All told, 
twenty-one States have such audit systems— but not North Carolina. 

Under our system the county Is a unit of representation, taxation, 
and administration under State laws that provide uo adequate machinery 
of oversi^t and otmtrol. County officials are therefore left to' do as 
they please, or as best they can, without proper Instruction, direction, 
and regulation. 

The way of progress lies in proper State authority and control In all 
matters of state-wide concern, along with the fullest possible measure 
of local authority consistent with the Interests of the State at large. 

The way out la State control in state-wide matters, along with ade- 
quate oversight and regulation, and county control of alt local matters 
that do not Involve the general public welfare aa covered by state-wide 
law. 

References: Colonial Record of N. C. Laws of N, C. 
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The County Government System in North Carolina 

Atwbll Campbell McIstosh, Profe»»or o1 Late, VniverMy of 
yorth Carolina 

1. The EnglJsli STslem 

When the Kngllah colonlBta came to this country In the ITth century, 
they brought with them, or there was established for them, a form of 
local government based upon that of the mother country, modified to 
suit the peculiar circumstances or the peculiar Ideas of each colony. 
In England, the lowest division of the civil territory was known b)' 
various names according to the puritose or locality, but all having the 
game general object — the management of local affairs. These were 
hnowii as towns, townships, tlthlngs. manors, boroughs, and In York 
trIthlngB or ridings. The ecclesiastical subdivisions were parishes, 
and in the union of church and state these came to be used as civil 
divisions alBo, and In meaning were almost the same as towns or town- 
BhlpB, All of these names were used In one or more of the colonies to 
Indicate the lowest unit of local government. 

The town or township, as representative of thU lowest unit, was a 
small mral community In wblcb the local affairs were managed by an 
assembly of the people of the community In a town-meeting. In which 
they elected a president, town-reeve, tlthlng-man or constable, who 
with the "four beat men" represented the township In the neit two 
higher dlvUIona of the government. The affairs of the parish were In 
the bands ot the vestry, which was either an "open vestry," where every 
person was supposed to attend and taUe part, or the "select vestry," 
managed by only a few persons. The most Important officers of the 
parish were the church- ward ens elected by the vestry; and when the 
parish became also the civil division, the constable became the most 
Important officer, as he had been In the township. Some of the duties 
of the township or pariah, through the officers named and various other 
minor officers, were to look after the roads, to provide for the local 
expenses, to "procession" lands, to provide for the support of the cburcb 
and for the support of the poor. The church-wardens were made "over- 
seers of the poor" by an act of 43 Elizabeth. 

The nest division was the hundred, composed of several townships. 
Its duties were mostly Judicial, and were performed through the hun- 
dred-court. This court was made up ot representatives from the town- 
ships, and presided over by the hundred-man; the most Important 
officer, however, was the constable, called the "high const^le" to dls- 
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tlngalah him from the "petty constable" of the township, aradnally 
the powers of this court were taken over by otber courts, and this 
division Tirtoallr went out of existence. In some of the colonies, as In 
Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, there were subdlTlslons known as 
hundreds, but this probabtj' meant the same as townaUp or parish. 

The largOBt and principal civil division was the ahlre under the Saxon 
rale, called county after the Norman conquest. The most Important 
oBlcer was the aherllT (shlre-reeve), who had extensive powers as repre- 
senting the king In military affairs, as a peace officer, managing the 
finances, and presiding over the shire or county court. The business 
of the county was transacted In the county court, composed of the 
"reeve and four best men" from the townBhtps and the large landholders 
of the county. Its duties were both Judicial and administrative, such 
as providing for highways and bridges, levying the taxes, etc. Gradu- 
ally the sheriff and hie court lost much of their power by the royal 
courts taking the Judicial business, but mora especially by the enlarged 
powers given to the Justices of the peace. These Justices, originating 
probably In the 13th century, became by the ITth century the most 
important officers In the local administration. They were given the 
duties of the township or parish, and the constable became only the 
executive offlcM"; and when the Justices from the whole county were 
anthorlied to meet together as a body to transact the business of the 
county, this became the county court as known In this country, and the 
sheriff was Its executive officer. These Justices, who were appointed 
by the king tlirougta the lord chancellor, served without pay and were 
generally the most prominent men in the county. They met in quarter 
sessions, and. In addition to Important Judicial powers, performed the 
general duties of the old shire court in levying taxes, managing the 
finances, providing for highways and bridges, and for public build- 
ings; controlling vagrants, binding apprentices, granting licenses, pro- 
viding for the poor; and later. In this country, certain duties which 
belonged to the ecclesiastical courts, such as the probate of wills, 
appointment of executors, administrators, and guardians, and con- 
trolling their settlements. At the time the colonies were established 
here this county court was the most Important feature of the local 
government In England, and was transplanted here In a more or less 
modified form. 

a. The Colonial Systems 

In the English colonies there were four different plans adopted for 
the local government; these were carried over Into the states and are 
now the forms of local administration throughout the United States. 

1. The New EiranANP on Town System. In the New England colonies, 
on account of the nature of the country and the Importance given to the 
local church, the town or township became the unit of government. 
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Tbe loc&l affairs were manftsed In the towD-meetlnK attended hy all the 
inhabitants, who were authorized to take part In public affairs. In 
this meeting ther elected a presiding officer or moderator and various 
other officers, and transacted all the local business b7 passing measures 
to be afterwards carried out by their representatives, the "selectmen," 
and other ofiteers. This system was found so satisfactory that the town 
government has remained as the characteristic feature of that section to 
the exclusion of the county system. The county Is recognized only for 
Judicial and other purposes more directly connected with the stats 
administration. 

2. Thk Ni!w Tobk, or S0PESTI8OB Plan. The town or township gov- 
ernment existed for the management of local affairs, as in New Eng- 
land, but each town, township, or district elected one supervisor, and 
these met together and managed the affairs of the county aa a repre- 
sentative assembly. The characteristic feature ol this plan was that a 
supervisor was chosen from each town or township. 

3. TSB PXNNBTLVANIA, OK COMMISBIOHEK Pl-AN. IQ tblS plaU the 

connty became the unit of local government, and the town, township, 
or other subordinate division became only an agency In county govern- 
ment. The people voting in their various districts elected, together 
with the sheriff, assessors, and other otBcers. three "commissioners" 
from the county at large, and these commissioners had the management 
at the general county administration. 

4. The Southebh, ob Couktz-Codbt Plan. In this the county was the 
unit of government, and the form adopted most nearly resembled that 
in existence in Bmgland. The management of the connty affairs was 
committed to the county court, composed of the Justices of the county, 
and the sheriff was the executive officer of this court. The Justices and 
sheriff were in most instances appointed by the governor or by the 
proprietors of the colony, and, in addition to managing the general 
affairs of the county, this court appointed subordinate officers tor snb- 
ordlnate divisions, known as precincts, parishes, townships, etc. This 
county court corresponded to the court of quarter sessions in England 
and was frequently called by that name. While the term county was 
generally used, other names were also employed, as parishes In the 
lower part of South Carolina and districts in the upper part. 

8. Kortb Carolina Conntr flOTenunent 

1. TJifKB THE PnopBisroas, 1663-172S. While settlements were made 
In what is now North Carolina between 1650 and 1660, the civil or 
political history begins with the charter of Charles II, in 1663, by which 
he granted to eight Lords Proprietors the province of Carolina, with 
such full powers of government as appertained to the county palatine 
of Durham in England. The county palatine of Durham was so called 
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because the bishop of Durham had In this county as full powers of 
COTemment as the king bad In his palace. These privileges were 
granted so that the people might have Justice administered at home 
and not have to go out of the count?- With these liberal powers, the 
proprietors determined to form counties 40 miles square, each of which 
was to have its own government; and about 1664 the; termed the countf 
of Albemarle, with Drummond as governor. A little later the settle- 
ment on the Cape Pear was organized Into a county called Clarendon, 
with Yeamans as governor, but this was abandoned In a few years. A 
little later the territory between tbese was called the county of Bath, 
which was united with Albemarle to make up the province. 

Taking the county of Albemarle «e the principal, and tor a while the 
only, local government, the plan was for the govemor, appointed by 
the proprietors, with his council and the freemen of the colonies or their 
deputies, to make the laws. The first assembly was in 1665, and the 
entire body of citizens met, acting tor themselves and not by deputies. 
In ISST they elected twelve deputies to represent them, and these, with 
the governor and council, constituted the assembly, called the "Grand 
Assembly." 

In 1689 the proprietors adopted the Fundamental Constitutions pre- 
pared by liOCke, a very elaborate and complicated system of government 
not at all suited to the colony nor, indeed, to any community, but some 
parts of the plan remained after the general plan was abandoned In a 
few years. The whole province was to be divided Into counties, each 
county Into eight seigniories, eight baronies, twenty-tour colonies, the 
latter to be arranged In four precincts. In every county there was to 
be a court held by the sheriff and one Justice of the peace from each 
precinct; and In each precinct there was to be a court composed of a 
steward and four Justices. The county of Albemarle was divided into 
four precincts and later Into six (Currituck, Pasquotank, Perquimans, 
Chowan, Bertie, and Tyrrell) ; Bath County had four precincts (Beau- 
fort, Hyde, Craven, and Carteret); and what was Clarendon County, 
one (New Hanover). The system of courts does not seem to have been 
adopted, but in place thereof Justices ot the peace were appointed by 
the governor tor each precinct, and these Justices had a limited Juris- 
diction, acting alone; the precinct courts Vere held by all the Justices 
ol the precinct, generally eight In number, though a smaller number 
could hold the court The sessions were quarterly, and the Jurisdiction 
Included both criminal and civil cases, and also the power to take the 
probate of wills, appoint administrators, guardians for orphans, bind 
apprentices, and receive entries for land. 

In this we have the beginning ot our county court as a system ot 
government. The executive officer ot this court was called the provost 
marshal, and the court seems to have met at different places tn the 
precinct, perhaps at the homes ot some ot the Justices, until 1722, when 
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an act waa paased to aettle the prednct courts at a certain place b7 
authorizing tbe Juaticea to bur an acre of land and build a eourtbonse 
(to be not tees tban 2i ft. by 16 ft.). While the precinct was nominally 
a dMston of a conntf, like a township, It was In eltect a staire or county 
with machinery for self-KOTemment. 

In 1701 there was an Attempt to establisli tbe Ctaurcb of England la 
the colony, and each precinct was constituted a parlab. This attempt 
lulled for a while, but the parish was recognized, and in 1716 the estab- 
Ushinent waa reSnacted, and eeyeral precincts were divided Into two 
parishes. The Teatr; managed the afFalrs of the parish, appointed a 
clerk and two church wardens, levied tbe parish taxes, appointed col- 
lectors, kept tbe cbnrch In repair, prepared standards of weights and 
measures, and looked atter the sick and the poor. 

2. UnDen the Rotai. OovEBROBa, I7:B-1776. In 172i the Lords Pro- 
prietors sold their Interests to the king and a royal government was 
established, but no cliange was made in tbe local administration. The 
precinct courts retained the general management of local affairs. By 
tbe act of 1738 the precincts were called counties, as they had really 
been all the time, and the name provost marshal was changed to sheriff. 
The precinct courts became the county courts, with the sheriff as the 
executive officer. The act of 1748 provides that these courts should meet 
four times a year, and should have tbe same powers and autborl^ as 
such courts In England; and in tbe court law of 1767 they were known 
as Courts of Pleas and Quarter Sessions. They were authorised to 
appoint constables for the various counties, and tbe duties of such 
ofBcers were prescribed as those of constables In England; In 1762 they 
were required to hold an orphan's court once a year, and thus their 
power was gradually extended. 

3. CotTKTT QovEBHMEHT Ts THE STATE ixoM 1776 TO 1S6S. The Halifax 
constitution of 1TT6 does not provide tor any particular form of county 
government, but the existing system waa continued. The Justices of 
the peace were to be recommended to tbe governor by the General As- 
sembly and commissioned by him to hold office during good behavior, 
and to be subject to removal by the Qeneral Assembly only for mis- 
behavior, absence, or Inability. Tba constitution also provided that 
there should be in each county a sheriff, coroner, or coroners, and 
constables, without making provision as to bow these should be chosen; 
but at first they were appointed by the county court, and later tbe 
sheriffs were elected by tbe voters of the county and the constables by 
tbe voters in a smaller divtalon known as a captain's district, a local 
division for military purposes. 

The county court retained its control over the administration of the 
affairs of the county, and was composed of all tbe Justices of the county; 
but any three Justices could hold the court, and at the beginning of each 
year a majority of tbe Justices could appoint a chairman and designate 
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fln of their nnmber to bold the court for the year. The position of 
chairman of the county court was an Important position, and waa gen- 
erallr filled by the most experienced and competent justice In the county. 
It Is said that when Chief Justice Ruffln, perhaps the greatest judgs 
the State has produced, retired from the Supreme Court Bench, he waa 
appointed a Justice of the peace ol Alamance County In order that be 
might preside over the county court, and thus glre the county buBiness 
the advantage of bis knowledge and experience. 

The officers of this court were the sheriff, as the executive officer, and 
the clerk of the county court In addition to these, the court appointed 
various minor ofBcers for the county business, such as the register, 
county attorney, county trustee (whose duties were about those of the 
treasurer, later), Inspectara of tobacco and other products, rangers for 
flBtrays, entry-taker and surveyor, overseers of the roads, patrols, treas- 
urer of public buildings, standard-keeper, seven freeholders as overseers 
of the poor, and these elected two of their number as wardens of the 
poor; later they were all called wardens of the poor Instead of overseers, 
and they bad the care of the poor of the county, a duty which formerly 
belonged to the church wardens as officers of the parish. 

The Judicial power of this court extended to all civil cases at common 
law, where original Jnrladlction waa not otherwise given to a single 
justice, or to the Supreme or Superior courts; Its criminal Jurisdiction 
included all petit larcenies, assaults and batteries, and all trespasseB 
and breaches of the peace, and all other crimes and misdemeanors, the 
Judgment upon conviction whereof did not extend to life, limb, or 
member. They also had Jurisdiction in applications tor dower and In 
partition proceedings; the probate of deeds and wills; the appointment 
of administrators and executors, guardians of Infants and lunatics, and 
the settlements of such officers; the assessment and levying of taxes; 
the establishment and care of roads, ferries, and bridges; granting 
lloensefl, and the control of taverns by fixing the prices of articles fur- 
nished; and controlling erection of public mills. The sberltf collected 
the taxes and paid over the funds to the county trustee, and he accounted 
for the same to the county court. 

In this system of government the county Is the unit, and the town- 
ship or other subordinate division is not recognized except as a means 
at county administration. There were certain districts or precincts tor 
voting, tor military duty (called captain's districts), and school dis- 
tricts. When the Literary Fund was established as a school fund, about 
1S40 to 1850, the county court elected for the county five superintendents 
of common schools, and these elected one of their number chairman, 
with the clerk of the county court as ex offldo clerk of the board. The 
board of superintendents divided the county into school districts, col- 
lected and disbursed the school funds through the chairman, and he 
accounted to tbe committee of finance. It there was one, and if none, then 
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to the Clerk of the countr court. The couiitr court levied the school 
tax; It was collected bj the aheiiff. and paid over to the chairman ol 
the board of Buperintendenta. The people In the school districts elected 
the school committees, and there was an appeal from the action of the 
school committee to the board of superintendents. 

4, CotiSTi QovBirasiEHT fboh 1868 to 1876. For About two hundred 
years the county goyermnent by the justlcea of the peace In the county 
court had been In operation In North Carolina, but In the reconstrnctlon ' 
period following the Civil War great changes were made In the system. 
The Constitution of 1868 adopted the Township and County Commis- 
sioner plan, following that of Pennsylvania originally. 

Article 7 provides that there shall be elected by popular vote In each 
county, every two years, a Treasurer, Register of Deeds, Surveyor, and 
five Commissioners; that the commissioners shall exercise control over 
the public buildings, schools, roads, bridges, taiea and finances of the 
county; and that the Register of Deeds shall be ex offldo Clerk of the 
Board of Commissioners. It Is made the duty of the commissioners to 
divide the county fnto convenient districts, which, upon approval by 
the General Assembly, shall be called townships. The townships so 
created are made bodies corporate for the purposes of local government, 
to be administered by a board of trustees composed of a clerk and two 
Justices of the peace, elected every two years by popular vote in the 
township. This board of trustees Is to have control of the taxes and 
finances, roads and bridges of the township, to assess the taxable prop- 
erty of the township, and report the same to the county commissioners 
for revision. The clerk of the board of trustees Is also the treasurer of 
the township. It also provided that In every township a school com- 
mittee of three persons should be elected every two years. Other county 
officers whose election was provided for were the clerk of Superior 
Court, to serve tor four years, and a sherilf and a coroner, to serve for 
two years. A constable was to be elected fn each township, and two 
Justices of the peace, to serve tor two years; and in townships con- 
taining cities or towns, a larger number of Justices could be elected. 

The result of these changes was: (1) All county and township offices 
were made elective by popular vote; (2) the township waa made a local 
administrative unit separate from the county; (3) the general adminis- 
trative (unctions of the justices of the peace were taken away except 
in the local affairs of the township, and their duties were limited more 
especially to Judicial matters, civil and criminal, committed to their 
Jurisdiction; (4) the county administration was given to the board of 
county commissioners, Including the power of taxation except as to 
local matters In the township, the roada and bridges, public bulldlnga, 
care of the poor, and the management of the public schools; (6) the 
Judicial power of the old county, court was dlatrlbuted between the 
Justices of the peace and the Superior Court, with the power In the clerk 
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of the Superior Coart, called at first tbe judge o( probate, to take pro- 
bate of wlllB and deeda, to appoint executors, admlntBtratori, and 
guardians, and to control their settlements, to bind apprentices, and 
to hear petitions lor dower, partition, etc. 

5. CocNiT QovERnvENT Aftes 1876. Tbe dual form of township and 
conntr government was not aattsfactory, because It was entirely differ- 
ent from what the peopla had been so long accustomed to, and especially 
because of the newly enfranchised negro vote being considered a menace 
to the safe administration of local affairs. An amendment to the Con- 
aUtuUon In ISTG, now Art. VII, sec 14, authorized the L^Islature to 
change the system of county government as It should think best, with 
no provision tor uniformity. Following this authority, and beglnniog 
with the Legislature of 1S76, most Important changes were made, out of 
which has Anally grown our present system. 

(1) Tbe township was retained as a subdivision of the county for 
general administrative purposes, but Its separate powers as a local 
government were taken away, subject to tbe power of the Legislature 
to create such separate powers In any case by special legistatlon. The 
Justices of the peace In the township were retained, but they were to 
be elected by the Legislature, three tor each township, and one addi- 
tional Justice tor each one thousand population In case of cities and 
towns. They were to hold office for alz years Instead of two years, and 
vacancies were filled In some Instances by the Qovemor and In others 
by the clerk of the Superior Court. Their powers were chiefly Judicial, 
to be exercised In the township or elsewhere In the connty. The prin- 
cipal administrative duty Imposed upon the Justices In the township 
was the supervision and control of the public roads and bridges estab- 
lished In the township. For this purpose the Justices of the township 
were made a board of supervisors, and authorized to divide the town- 
ship roads Into sections, appoint overseers for each section, and allot 
the bands subject to road duty; they were also required personally to 
Inspect the roads and make a report of their condition to the Superior 
Court of the county. The board of supervisors also had the power to 
lay out and discontinue cartways, as distinguished from public roads. 

Under the law now In force the Justices of the peace are In most cases 
elected by the popular vote In the townships, to bold office for two years, 
the number being three or more, as the Legislature may provide; but 
the Legislature also exercises the power to appoint Justices In the 
different counties. The duties of the Justices as supervisors ot tbe 
roads of the townships still exist. In the absence of special road legisla- 
tion; and as these duties are to be performed without compensation, 
the dignity of the office and the complaints of the people are to be con- 
sidered full satisfaction. They were also authorized at first to elect a 
road supervisor In the township to look after the condition of the roads, 
collect fines, etc., but this office has been discontinued and the overseer 
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attends to tide duty, The only other aCOcer In tlt« township la the con- 
stable, who Is the executive offlcer of the Justices' courts. He Is elected 
erery two years by popular vote. 

(2> The board of county commlBBfonera wa« retained as the admin- 
istrative oncers of the county, but Instead of belnj; elected by the popu- 
lar TOte they were elected by the justices of the peace of the county 
acting as a body. There were to be from three to Ave commlsaloners to 
serve for two years. Their general county fuactlons were the same as 
before, but they could not levy taiea, purchase realty, remove public 
buildings, construct or repair bridges costing more than tSOO. borrow 
money, or change townships, without a concurrence of a majority of the 
justices of the peace of the county, such concurrence to be given In a 
meeting with the commlsaloners. The justices also had control over 
the election macblnery of the county, to fix voting precincts, appoint 
registrars and judges, etc. They were also given the power to abolish 
the ofBce of county treasurer. II they thooght best, the duties of the 
offloe in that case devolving upon the sheriff, and they could also restore 
the oHce after they had abolished U. This power is still given in the 
statute <Rev., 1395), though perhaps not often exercised. The power 
of the Justices to act with the commlssIonerB, as above stated, was re- 
pealed in 1S96, and Is no longer found except, perhaps, in a tew counties 
by special enactmenL 

In 1S96 the election of county commissioners was again given to the 
popular vote, and It haa so remained, but the Legislature has from time 
to time exercised its power to change ttie number of commissioners, 
and It could also provide some other method of electing them. Vacancies 
In the board are filled by the clerk of the Superior Court 

The county commissioners now meet at the courthouse on the first 
Monday in each month and transact the county business. They have 
the various powers enumerated In the statutes, and such other Implied 
powers as are necessary to perform thefr public duties. They have the 
power to contract debts for the necessary expense of the county without 
the legislative assent or the popular vote, and for matters not coming 
nnder necessary expense they must obtain both the legislative assent 
and a majority of the qualified vote. The L^islature may, however, 
impose restrictions upon the power to incur debts even for necessary 
expense, and generally control their powers of government. Among a 
variety of powers, they may purchase property, construct and care for 
public buildings, divide the county Into townships, levy taxes and pro- 
vide tor collection, establish and control roads, ferries, and bridges, 
grant licenses, borrow money, take the bonds of the county officers, and 
provide tor the poor of the county. The register of deeds Is ex officio 
clerk of the board of commissioners. The county commissioners also 
had control of the elections In the county, but this was changed later, 
and now there is a county board of elections appotnted tor each county 
by the State Board of Elections. 
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TTnder the act ol 18TS the conntr conunlsslonera also conatltnted the 
Imard of education of the county, with the register ot deeds as clerk 
and the county treaeurer as treasurer of the school fund. They divided 
the county Into school districts, appointed school committees for each 
district, and appointed a county examiner. Later a separate board of 
education was created tor the county, composed of three members elected 
by the LeglsUture, and a county superintendent elected by the board ot. 
education, who was also the secretary ot the board. By the recent 
legislation In 1917 the members of the board of education are made 
elective by the LeKlslature from nominations made In the county pri- 
maries or conventlone, and the term of office 1b six years. The county 
superintendent, formerly elective In some counties, was, by the same 
act, made elective by the board of education. 

The other county officers are all elected by the popular vote, as here- 
tofore. The clerk ot the Superior Court has the duty of keeping the 
records ot the court, and has also Important judicial fnnctlons In what 
are called special proceedings and probate duties. In addition to the 
appointment of administrators and guardians for particular estates, 
the clerk may appoint a public administrator and a public guardian, who 
are to take charge of the estates ot decedents and orphans tor which no 
other provision Is made. 

The register ot deeds. In addition to his duties as clerk of the board 
of commlseloners, records deeds and other papers required to be reg- 
istered, keeps the records of the tax returns, and makes out the tax 
books tor the collection ot taxes. He also iesues the marriage licenses 
and keeps the records of marriages; acts as entry-taker; keeps the re- 
ports, and makes return of elections. 

The sherill Is the executive officer of the Superior Court, and may 
also serve process from a justice. He Is also the tax collector unless 
a special tax collector Is appointed, and has the cere of the Jail and 
prisoners. Incidental to his duties as court executive, he Is required 
to allot homestead and dower, and to hold Inquisitions of lunacy. He 
Is also the chief peace officer of the county, and can summon the power 
of the county to assist him In preserving the peace and enforcing the 
law. 

The county treasurer, where there 1b one, 1b required to take charge 
ot the county funds, and disburse the same under the order of the 
county commissioners; and also to keep the school tnnds and disburoa 
them under the order ot the board ot education. This office has been 
ahollshed In some in^ances by the action ot tihe Justices ot the peace, 
and in others by the Legislature; and recently local trust companies or 
banks have been designated to hold the county funds witliout conq>ensa- 
tlon other than the advantage ot having the temporary use ot the 
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The county surreyor Is not now a very Important offlee. HIb datiea 
are to make all surreya tbat may be necessary In connection with the 
general county business, and frequently survej^ under order of court 
are made by him unless the parties designate some other person. 

The coroner's duties are to hold inquests in case of the death of a 
person under unknown or auspiclone circumstances . and to bind over 
to the Superior Court any person foifud to be connected with the crime, 
if any was committed. He also takes the place of the aherin In the 
service of the process of the court, where the sheritt is Intereated and 
cannot act. 

Courts Inferior to the Superior Court have been established In many 
counties, under various names, as Inferior courts, county courts, crim- 
inal courte, recorders' courts, etc., but they are not like the old county 
courts except In exercising certain civil aad criminal Jurisdiction, con- 
current with that ot a Justice of the peace or of the Superior Court. 

For special purposes various subordinate divisions have been created 
from time to time, such as fence law districts, special road districts, 
drainage districts, special taxing districts for schools, etc.; but these 
are not a part ot the general system of county government, and are only 
intended to carry out some special purpose. 

The county commlaaloners are required to audit the acconnta and 
make settlements with the officers handling the public money every 
year. In the performance of this duty, they may also elect "three dis- 
creet, intelligent tax-paying citizens" as a "finance committee," to in- 
vestigate the accounts of the county officers as to receipts and disburse- 
ments, require complete settlements, and publish the result of their 
Investigation. This la left to the discretion ol the commissioners, and 
in practice It is not often done. To supply the place of such a com- 
mittee, in many counties a special auditor baa been appointed, with 
many and varied Important datles specified In the acts authorldng hla 
appointment. 

The local government in the State la, then, one In which the county 
is still the unit, as it was before 1S6S, with no subordinate local govern- 
ment by townships. It la tike the Pennsylvania plan, In that the twm- 
missioners chosen from the county at large manage the affairs. It Is 
representative in that nioat of the officers are elected by the popular 
vote, and are therefore directly answerable to the people. The danger 
from adverae local conditions may be obviated by the Legtalature retain- 
ing the power to make apecial enactments to cover special cases. The 
system is lacking In uniformity in that respect, end is perhaps not the 
best form of government that could be devised; but no ayatem la perfect, 
and as the State la a rapidly growing commonwealth, we may expect 
changes to be made to meet the demands ot snch growth. 
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CHAPTER III 
County Offices in North Carolina 

JcDQE QiuEBT T. STEPHEHBon, Wijuton-Bttlem, N. C. 

At the second meeting ol the North Carolina Gluh at the UnlTsrsltT. 
October 14th, Judge Gilbert T. Stepheneon, of Winston-Salem, dlBcnssed 
County Offices — Legal Duties and Courthouse Customs In Carolina. 

I purposely omit the latter half of my subject, said the speaker 
Courthouse customs — that Is, the practices of county officers that are 
either in rlolatlon of the law or else In addition to the requirements of 
law — are purely local, and vary with the personalities of some 3,000 
ofDcers In our 100 counties. These customs, which furnish a most inter- 
esting subject to study, must be left to the club members here for 
InveBtlgatlon in their home counties. 

Conn^ OfBeera 

The Constitution of North Carolina provides for the election of the 
following county officers: clerk of the Superior Court, ehortff, coroner, 
treasurer, register of deeda, Burreyor, and Ave commlsBlonerB. But It 
also provides that the Qeneral Assembly aball have full power to modify, 
change, or abrogate any or all of the provisions of the articles naming 
county officers, and to substitute otherB in their place. 

In addition to these constitutional comity officers, others have been 
created by public or public-local statutes. The following conntleB, at 
least, have county courts with a Judge, usually called a recorder, and a 
clerk; and, if the court has criminal Juriadtctlon, a solicitor: Cumber- 
land, Edgecombe, Forsyth, Nash, New HanoTer, Fltt, Robeson, Stanly, 
Washington, and Wayne. 

The following have taken the road work out of the hands of the county 
commissioners and entrusted it to a highway commission, which, as a 
rule, has a highway engineer, either one of Its aumber, as In Forsyth, 
or a specially employed engineer, aB In most of the other counties: 
Davidson, Wake, Lee, Sampson, Rutherford, and Wayne. 

Practically all of the counties have a county physician, a superin- 
tendent ot schools, and a superintendent of the county home. Thirteen 
have whole-time county health officers. 

Some of the counties, as Buncombe, Columbus, Durham, and Edge- 
combe, have county attorneys to advise all the officers; others, like 
Forsyth, leave It to the respective officers to retain their own attorneys. 
In a few of the counties, notably Rockingham and Forsytli, the farm 
demonstrator 1b regarded as a county officer. 
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Slrery cooaty has a bo&rd of education and a board ol elections. 

The Mtiinty auditor la an officer rapidly growing In favor. Already 
there are auditors for Buncombe, Bdgecombe, Forsyth, Franklin, New 
Hanover, Qaston, Qulltord, Iredell, Fltt, Wake, and Robeson. 

Let me say that these lists are not complete because the Public-Local 
Laws ol the last session of the General Assembly are not yet oft the 
press. 

The newest county office is that of saperlntendent of public welfare. 
It was provided for by the last Legislatare, and Forsyth la so far the 
only county In the State that has made an appropriation for that office; 
and Forsyth has not yet found the man for the place. 

Not counting the several deputies in the office of the clerk of courts, 
the sheriff, and the register of deeds, and, of course, not conntlng the 
coustabtes and the Justices of the peace, who are township officers, and 
allowing only three members each to the boards of education, eloctlona, 
and commissioners, the roster of county officers In North Carolina 
iBelndee the following: 

Clerk of the Superior Court 



Coroner 

Treasurer 

Surveyor 

Superintendent of Health 

Superintendent of Schools 

Superintendent of County Home 

Saperlntendent of Reformatory or House of Correction 

Superintendent of Public Welfare 

Board of Education 

Board of Commissioners 

Board of Elections 

Highway Commission 

Auditor 

Judge, Clerk, and Solicitor of County Court 

County Attorney 

Farm Demonstrator 

Standard-Keeper — 30 in all. 

Some of these are elected by the people, others are appointed by the 
Governor, others are appointed by the board of county commissioners. 

The Short BaUot 

In the last general election there were twenty-flve different candi- 
dates on each of the three party tickets in Forsyth, sevcnty-flve In all. 
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There were tblrteen names on eacb of tlia three State tickets, not to 
mention the candidates for constable and Justice of the peace on the 
township tickets. Bach voter In Forsyth Connty. in theor?. had fiftr 
different candidates to vote for or asainat, out of a total of ISO candi- 
dates. It goes wlthont saying that he did not give attention to the 
merits or demerits ot one-tenth of the men he voted for or against. As 
a mle he voted his straight party ticket blindfolded. 

Manifestly, one ot the Srst reforms needed In county government in 
North Carolina la the shorter ballot. 

DntleB of County OIBcen 

The names of the county offices largely indicate their duties. 

1. The duties of the county commissioners alone are prescribed by 
the Constitution, and they are as follows: 

"To exercise a general supervision and control of the penal and 
charitable institutions, schools, roads, bridges; to levy county taxes, 
and manage the finances of the county as may he prescribed by law. 
The register ot deeds shall be ex officio clerk ot the board of conunls- 
aloners." 

3. I would not undertake to enumerate alt the duties of the clerk of 
the Superior Court The statutes provide thirty-two separate and dis- 
tinct records to be kept by him. In the official fee bill there are seventy- 
five different items of service for which he must make a stated charge. 
It is his duty to Issue all processes ot the Superior Court, Bucta as sum- 
mons, Bubpcenas, executions; he files all papers and records many ot 
them; he keeps a record of all court proceedings; he appoints guard- 
ians, executors, and administrators, and receives and audits their ac- 
counts; he conducts special proceedings; and, except when court Is in 
session, he acts in the place of the Judge in the performance of many 
Judicial functions. It seems that the Legislature has imposed upon the 
clerk of the Superior Court all the duties tbat did not come directly 
in line with the duties of the other offices. 

3. The duties of the sheriff are almost as multifarious. He serves 
the processes which the clerk issues, he makes arrests and keeps custody 
ot prisoners. The statute provides that the sheriff may either be the 
county Jailer himself, or he may name one ot his deputies. In the latter 
case the sheriff is responsible on his bond for the faithful performance 
ot the duties as Jailer by the deputy. In addition to his duties as the 
executive branch of the county govemment— 4hat Is, in executing the 
orders ot the court — he is tax collector in nearly all the counties. It 
is not BO Inconsistsnt, as It would at first seem, that the sheriff should 
also be the tax collector. He and his deputies are called into every 
nook and corner of the county as no other ofllcers are. The sherltt, 
more than any other officer, knows every man, woman, and child in 
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the canntf. GonaequBntlr, be and his depntlee are In the beat ttoBltion 
to collect the taxes, and, If necessary, to force collection by summarr 
proceedings. 

4. The duties of the register of deeds are: (1) To Die and record 
deeds, deeds of tmst, morteaees, bills of sale, and contractfi, and to keep 
the records properlr indexed; and (2) to Issue and keep a record of all 
marriage licenses. The latter Is probablr the most exacting duty of 
tbe register of deeds. A recent decision of the Supreme Court, Inter- 
preting anew a long-exIstlng statute, imposes upon the register of deeds 
tbe duty of ascertaining tbe correct age of the girl on the pain of being 
amerced In tbe amount ol {300 for Issuing license for a girl under age. 
In order to protect himself, he must do more than merelr require a 
formal oath of the applicant for the license. The register of deeds is 
also charged (3) wltta tbe duty of computing the taxes and making two 
lists of them, turning one over to the sheriH and the other into tbe 
office of the county commissioners. The tax work has been taken from 
him In some of the counties that have auditors. An interesting Instance 
of the confusion of the duties of county offices Is tbe following: Tbe 
law requires the sheriff to give a receipt to every one who pays any taxes 
but does not provide who shall make the receipt. In some counties It 
is always made by the register of deeds. In others by the sheriff, and in 
still others by the auditor. So we have the anomaly of one officer 
making a blank receipt for the other to sign and issue. 

5. The duty of the treasurer Is to receive, keep, and disburse connty 
funds. 

6. That of the coroner to inquire into the cause of death and hold 
Inqueat over tbe body of any one who dies under auspicious clrcnm- 
atancea. Moreover, tbe coroner has to serve processes on the sheriff 
when the latter happens to be a party to any suit or proceeding. 



A Hew County OtBc«r 

I need not enumerate the dntles of the various other county otDcers 
wbo are acting under special statutes, hut, inasmuch as the office of 
Superintendent of Public Welfare is likely to he one of increasing inter- 
est, since North Carolina now has a State Board of Public Welfare, I 
venture to quote the duties of the county auperintendent as prescribed 
by the recent statute: 

To hare, under control of the county commissioners, the care and 
supervlalon of the poor and to admlnlater the poor funda; 

To act aa agent of the state board in any work to be done by the state 
board within the county; 

Under the direction of the state board, to look after and to keep up 
with the condition of persons discharged from hospitals for the Insane 
and from other State institutions; 
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To tasTe overelght of the prisoners Id the oountj on puote trom pesl- 
tentfarlea, reformatarieB, and all parole prlaonera Id the ooantr; 

To have oTenlght of dependent and dellnanent children, and eepe- 
tiaUy those on parole or probation; 

To have overslKht of all prisoners In the ooanty on probation; 

To promote wholesome recreation in the coontrt wad to enforce such 
laws as regulate commercial amnaement; 

Under the direction of the state board, to hare OTersigbt of dependent 
children placed la said coantr by the state board; 

To aaalst the Btate board In flndlng employment for the unemployed; 

To InveetlKate into the causes of dtetreaa, tinder tbe direction of the 
state board, and to make sucb other laTestlEations In the Interest of 
social welfare as the state board may direct. 

Are The; Fully Oeenpiedt 

Whether the duties of the officers are enough to keep them busy day 
after day, year in and year out, as business men are busy, is a queation 
hard to answer. Certainly in none of the counties, not even In the moat 
populous, are the register of deeds and his deputies busy all day long 
recording papers and issuing marriage licenses. But in all the counties 
to a certain extent, and in the rural counties to a greater extent, a good 
part of the time ol the register is taken up In assisting people to find 
desired records. Tbe adeptness of some of the registers of deeds, who 
have been in ofSce a long time, in finding records is marvelous. I recall 
this last summer tracing a title in one of the rural counties ot tbe 
State. Tbe register of deeds could tell me without hesitation the 
BSTerai Unka In the chain of titles as far tiack as I cared to go. He could 
probably do this for a majority ot tbe larger tracts of land In the 
county. So one may say that the reglater of deeds in most counties la 
kept busy at the work required by statute and in accommodating the 
patrons of his oB!lc& 

And what IB true of the register la equally true of the clerk. Com- 
paratively few of the patrons of the office are familiar enough with the 
racorda to find them without the clerk, and probably one-half of Us 
time la occupied In accommodating the patrons of his office. 

Kxcept In the urban counties, the sheritT and his deputies are certainly 
not busy all the time serving processes and collecting taxes. But, like 
a physician, they have to hold themselves in readiness to be called at 
any time to serve a proceas or arreat a criminal. 

The coroner and the surveyor are probably the least employed ofllcers 
Of the county, and naturally they are least compensated. In the early 
days, when there was an abundance of public land to be granted by the 
State, the office of public surveyor was of great importance. But now 
that nearly all of the public land has been taken up, the surveyor haa 
very little to do. And the office of coroner Is almost equally antiquated. 
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Only wben tbere U a tmsplcloua death In the oounty is he called upon 
to make an Inqueet. But, Inasmncb aa be la paid only for the serrloes 
rendered, and as he ia needed on tbeae apeclal occaslona, tbe offlce ol 
coroner shouM probably be kept Intact. 

Some Wise Clutagea 

I wlab to speak particularly of tbe nev offlce of auditor and of tbe old 
offlce of treasurer. Porty-one eonntles of the State hare already abol- 
ished the office of treasnrer and have made some bank tbe depository 
of the county funds. Tbls system has worked admirably wherever It 
has been tried. Under the old system, when one had a bill agnlnst the 
county, be presented tbe blU to the county commlsslonere; they ordered 
It paid; their clerk Issned a voucher on the treasurer; the treasurer 
Issued a check on some bank. In this way the creditor had three sepa- 
rate and distinct transactions before he could get his money. Under 
the new system, when a bill Is presented, it Is approved bj tbe auditor, 
ordered paid by the commissioners, a check la forthwith Issued, and tbe 
creditor gets his money. 

Let me mention two instances of handling connty funds In Forsyth 
that obtained before the auditor modernised the bookkeeping. The 
county need to have a special treasurer of the road fund. The sheriff 
collected tbe road fund as be did other taxes and put It to bis credit at 
some bank. Tbe sheriff had to pay tbe road fund over to the connty 
treasurer, and the latter over to the treasurer of the road fund. Mr. 
Smith, for Instance, had a bill of fl,000 against the county for furnish- 
ing top-soil for a road. He presented bis bill to tbe road board and 
had It approved. The treasurer called npon tbe sherlll; tbe sheriff 
Issued a cbeek on bis account In Bank A; tbe county treasurer made a 
deposit of the sberlfTs check in Bank B and Issued a check on that 
acconnt to tbe treasurer of the road fund; tbe treasurer of tbe road 
fund deposited the treasurer's check in Bank C, and Issued a check on 
that bank to Hr. Smith. After all these unnecessary and, as It appears 
in the light of efficient bookkeeping, ridiculous steps Mr. Smith gets 
pay for his top-solL 

Or another instance almost as striking. Under tbe old system tbe 
same man was secretary and treasurer of tbe road board. Wben tbe 
bill was to be paid oat of tbe road fund, he, as secretary, issnes a 
voucher to himself as treasnrer, and he, aa treasurer, issned a check. 
And this custom went on and on until the auditor showed the supreme 
folly of it. 

It is useless tor me to say that I recommend the abolisbment of tbe 
offlce of treasurer In every county In North Carolina that has a repu- 
table bank within Its borders. But along with the abolishment of tbls 
offlce I would recommend the creation of the offlce of auditor for every 
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An ADditor'i I>atlM 

I would make It th« duty ol the auditor to audit tbe books of ererr 
officer In the coanty eTery year and render to the public a statement 
of the flnancea of each office in language so simple that the average tax- 
payer «oald UQderetand It. I believe In the annual auditing of county 
offices not only for the saving It would mean to the county but tor the 
protection It would aSord the county officers. 

The average clerk, register, or sheriff Is not an expert bookkeeper; 
he has not been trained to keep Intricate accounts accurately. New to 
his office, he Is naturally confused by Its duties. Ordinarily he asks Ms 
predecessor or deputy to stay until he can get the run of things. Each 
one does aa bis predecessor did. And In this way useless customs are 
kept up. Sometimes he gets Into trouble, not because he Is dishonest, 
but because he 1b unbuslness-Ilke In handling moneys, A county auditor 
would help to get him started straight In the beginning, check him up 
each quarter or each year, and save him from possible humiliation and 
the county from tedious litigation. 

I have had public auditors tell me Interesting stories of shortages 
found In the acconuts of county officers, traceable not to rascality at 
all, but to Inadequate and careless bookkeeping. I know another In- 
stance In which a city school fund was enriched several thousand dol- 
lars by an auditor's checking up certain sources of the school fund. 
Inasmuch as the auditor Is an expert. It may not be practical to have 
a whole-time auditor for each county, but a group of rural couuties may 
unite In the employment of an auditor to give parttlme to each, which 
would serve every purpose. Or what might be better than the employ- 
ment of a whole-time auditor would be the employment of a professional 
auditor at so much per diem. 

Are Conntj Offlcen Orerittldt 

I was aaked to discuss under this head the adequacy or inadequacy 
of the compensations of the county officers. Under the fee system that 
still obtains In about half of our counties. It Is absolutely Impossible 
to tell or to And out the actual compensation that an officer gets. An 
andlt would not reveal it. Under this system the fees are tbe property 
of the officer. He can collect them or not, as he pleases. In times past, 
one of the moat frequent ways in which an officer paid his political 
debts was by performing official duties without exacting the customarr 
fees. For instance, under that system the register would charge the 
legal tees on papers presented for registration by his political enemies, 
and record tree of charg« similar papers presented by his political 
trienda. The same was true of the clerk and the sheriff in performing 
the duties of their offices. Attention has often been called to the fact 
that more sfaerlits lose money in office than make money out of their 
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ofBce. The reason Is that, out of the goodness of their hearts or In order 
to pa? political debts, they do not charge the legitimate commissions 
or fees. 

Count? Fee Fnnds 

But the conntles are gradually placing their ofScers on a salary haals 
solely. That Is, the officers are paid deflnlts salaries and are reqiUred 
to collect legitimate tees lor all services. In nearly fifty conntles the 
tees are the property of the county and not of the officer, and it Is as 
mnch his duty to collect these fees as it is to record the papers or serve 
the processes or do the other services for which the fee la charged. The 
records show that in one year Wake County saved over 112,000 by 
having Its officers on the salary baala; fS.OOO ot this going to the school 
fund and %A,00O to the road fund. Forsyth has been on the salary basis, 
with the exception of the sheriff's deputies, since 1907. During the last 
decade the county has in this way saved approximately |7E,000. 

CoBBtrneUve Sn^Mtlons 

I would suggest that every officer and every deputy except, possibly, 
the coroner and surveyor, whose duties are occasional and nncertaln, 
be put on a salary basis. 

The only suggestions that I have to otter to your study of county 
government, as already Indicated, are: 

<1) The aboiistanient ot the office ot county treasurer in every connty. 

(2) Creation ot the office ot auditor in every county, with the annual 
auditing ot the books of every officer and the publishing in simple lan- 
guage of these reports. 

(3) Placing county officers upon a salary basis solely; and, as nat- 
arally follows, the annual accounting by the officer to the county for an 
fees, commissions, and compensations ot every sort received by him by 
virtue of his office. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Forms of County Government 

H. 8. Qn.BxiiT8on, Secretary, National Bhort-Ballot Orffantssation 

Faadamentally, the great war In which we are now engaged la a 
contest lor hnman rlghte; to determine whether the free peoples shall 
work out their own destinies or hare the Ideals of a different clvlllsa' 
tlon forced apon them. This nation Is called upon at this hour to 
jnstlfj the Ideals tor which It stands, and it will do this bj the superior 
Berries which It renders to the people. With us, the peopla are superior 
to the KOTernment; we do not exist tor the sake of the goTemment, as 
the German people apparently do. What we shall have to do, more 
and more, will be to make the government the servant of the people, 
and on this Ideal we shall have to work out In the years which are 
Immediately ahead of us a more solid and satisfying program of public 
servloe and cltlzenahlp than we have ever known before. 

This la particularly true because the people are turning more and 
more to the gOTernment to do things for them which they have here- 
tofore done for themselves through private agencies. We are discovering 
very rapidly that the people, by working together, bound together by 
political ties, can do vastly more than a great many Individuals work- 
ing independently. In a national sense, we see this thought exempllQed 
In the control which the government Is RssumlDg over the railroads 
and Ita extension of control over the banking boslueBS, the control of 
the food supply, and in a score of other ways. 

Just at present, the nation and the National Government seem to be 
getting the lion's share of attention of the people, hut, after all, the 
States and cities and the other divisions of government have an ex- 
tremely important part In working out the destinies of the nation. 

Not the least of the agencies for human betterment Is that division 
of government which up to the present time has been set In the back- 
ground, neglected and abused — ^the division of government whose work 
up until now has been very prosy and of an almost wholly routine 
nature. I refer to the counties. It is only within the past two or three 
years that civic attention has been turning to this branch of govern- 
ment. 

In one sense, the county Is much nearer to all of us, particularly in 
the South and In those parts ol the country where large cities are fewer, 
than the government at a State caplUl, or even the government at 
Washington. It is the county to which we turn in North Carolina and 
in other States, tor Instance, to take care of public health, which of 
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course 1b one of ttie most vital and important of hnman Interests. It 
Is to the county to which we look In moat States for the roads, which 
In our time have come to be such an Indispensable factor In bringing 
people together and enlarging and enriching their lives. The countj 
eoncems Itself also with education. 

These are some of the things which have been tamed over to the 
oonnt7 organization for the simple reason that the county was already 
on the ground doing business, and there was no other convenient agency 
to which these functions could be assigned, But now that we are look- 
ing to government for greater and better service, we shall have to think 
of the county In an entirely new light; not as something which happens 
to He around loose and which will automatically take up responsibili- 
ties which fall to the government, hut as a great humanizing agency 
which we shall have to turn to more and more as governmental demands 
Increase. And In the measure that county government shows Itself lit 
to carry new reBponalbllltles, In that measure we shall be Inclined to 
confer upon It new responsibilities. Unless the county does measure 
up In this way, the powers of government and the services which it 
renders will have to drift away from our local control and be placed In 
the hands of some government more lit and which will probably be 
further away from home. In other words, if, with the Increasing pres- 
sure upon government to perform new services, count; government does 
not meet the test, some of our Ideals of local self-government of long 
standing will undergo a change which a great many of us will regret 
There are some parts of the country where I can see that the county 
will pass out ot existence entirely in a very short time, unless It does 
adjust Itself to the new conditions. 

What Is It, then, that we seek In county government? 

It seems to me that, flrat of all, what Is needed In North Carolina 
and every other State in the Union, without exception, Is a government 
whose allegiance to the whole people la absolutely unmistakable. That 
may seem a very simple proposition, which la hardly worth discussing, 
and yet every county that I know anything about, through close observa- 
tion, is most distinctly a government of divided allegiance. Its officers 
are working, not altogether for the whole people, but sometimes, first 
and foremost, for a section of the people who look upon the county 
government as a legitimate hunting ground for the spoils of office. In 
such counties office-seeking has become not the means to the end of 
pertormlng service, but exists for the Immediate reward, and whatever 
service la rendered to the people Is incidental to that other object. 

I leave It entirely with you to determine whether or not county gov- 
ernment In North Carolina exists for the sake of the people, or for the 
sake of providing a small portion of the people with opportunities to 
make a living at the public expense. I have seen erldences that in 
one Held at least — that of public health — the county government in this 
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State la annsoallr well orcanised and conceived to eerre the peoi^e. I 
liope that there are other fields In which this 1b true. 

But I can concelTs of a goTemment In which the ofilceholderB are 
wholly alive to the Intareats ot the connty, absolately honest and sin- 
oere, and yet lacking In another essential, that of having a poller and 
plan of public service. This Is one ol the most common faults of Ameri- 
can government, In all Its branches, everywhere: It seems to lack the 
power to look into the future and provide for the future needs. Never 
before In onr history was this so strikingly brought out as during the 
present war, when we went ap against a nation whose most consplcaous 
trait la having a definite plan for the future, and the power to make 
proper preparations for carrying ont that plan when the appropriate 
time ahould come. Our Qovemment went up agalnat that nation with 
a political organization that looks scarcely more than two or three 
years ahead Into the Immediate fatnre. We went Into the war without 
policy or plan. It was not the fault of the particular men who hap- 
pened to be In control of the Qovemment; It would have been very 
much the same under any other administration. The fault lay In us, 
as American citizens, who have the bad habit of living from hand to 
mouth so far as any public policy Is concerned. 

For the tack of these two cbaracterlstlca, that la, of the complete 
whole-hearted allegiance to the people as a whole, and for the lack of a 
policy and a plan, counties In the United States have failed more de- 
cidedly than any other branch of government In performing pnbllc 
service. It seema to me, therefore, that to meet these deficiencies in 
the coonty, particularly at this time, when demands upon government 
are ao heavy and when citizenship is coming to mean so much more 
than It did, we shall have to get down to bed-rock and see what ia the 
matter with the county, and how Its faults can be remedied. It ia, at 
course, particularly a matter of organization, but back of that la our 
own attitude toward the government Itaelt. 

The firat thing to be reformed In county government la sot the 
officers down at the courthouse, but our own attitude toward the county, 
and particularly toward public office. For, after all, public officers in 
this country ara Just what the people make them. We have thought of 
a county office as something carrying a pretty good salary which every 
man ought to have a chance to fill ouce in a lifetime at least, and there 
are some of us who would feel very badly, and aa if a revolution had 
taken place. If we were deprived ot the opportunity of going to the 
polls every once in so often and expreaalng our opinion as to wlio should 
be the sheriff and who should he the county clerk. We have put too 
much emphasis on the Job and too little on the service to be rendered. 
For Instance, what difference doea It make whether John Jones or 
Harvey Smith Is county clerkT The main thing to consider Is whether 
or not the duties which the law Imposes upon the county clerk's office 
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are being done properly, and so long as that la the case it really doea 
not matter whether the connty clerk Is a Democrat or a Republican. 
There Is not a republican or a democratic vat of filing papers, bo why 
worry abont It in an election. What Is the nse In getting everybody 
excited over a small matter like that, when there are big Issues to be 
decided. If there were only some one In the count; government big 
enongh, far-sighted enongh, to tell us what those Issues are and where 
they conld be met 

I know yon teel that people hare always had the right to select these 
officers; and you teel tbat the people can do It better than anybody else. 
I am not denying tbat fact, but that Is not the idea. The thing simply 
is, that the people, if they only knew It, have very much larger interests 
to take care of, and they ought 'as soon as possible to get tbelr minds 
on those interests, rather than the small matter of filling offices. But 
even tbat is not the worst of it. The really serious thing about filling 
a great many offices by popular election Is that each officer chosen In 
this way is Independent ot every other, with the result that you have 
perhaps a dozen different officers, all working In tbelr own way, without 
any head to direct them, and consequently heading tor nowhere in par- 
ticular. Under these circumstauces, you cannot get a government which 
baa a policy and a plan for public service. You put your officers in a 
Btate ot mind where their principal concern is how they are to keep in 
office and continue to collect tbelr salaries. 

It Is really a very simple proposition — this right sort of organization 
In the county. A few years ago the cities all over the country were 
organized very much as your counties are, tbat is, on the Idea that if 
a lot of Independent officers were chosen directly by the people they 
would be responsible. After working on this idea tor several genera- 
tions, a city down in Texas (Galveston) discovered, by merest acci- 
dent, that when you want to get things done and service rendered to 
the people, you have got to put the power to do things in the bands of 
men whom you can watch and who have power to carry out your wishes. 
Qalveston had one ot these many-headed governments, ilka the counties 
In North Carolina, when the flood came and destroyed the city, and 
In tbat catastrophe they got rid ot that style ot government in a few 
days, and they have never gotten back to It. They elect five men who 
constitute a board, and upon that board they confer all the power ot 
the dty, including spending money and appointing all the necessary 
officers to carry out the policies of the city. Instead ot having a dozen 
governments they have but one, and that one tJiey watch. And because 
it has power to do things, it Is worth watching, and the fact that tbe 
people are looking on all the time keeps It from going very far wrong. 
It is a very much safer government than the old style one, which per- 
mitted men to push off responsibility from one man to another, with 
the result that nothing was done or else badly and corruptly done. 
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QalTeston's kind of gOTermneat got hold ol a. very important idea and 
carried It out In a very crude way, altbougb It was better than anything 
the city had known before. In the course o( a few years the GalTeston 
plan spread all over the State of Texas, up Into the Middle West, clear 
out to the Pacific coast, ap into New England, and through the Southern 
States to a very large degree, ao that right here In North Carolina you 
haye these cities organized on the Commission Plan. There are tour 
hundred of them, and not more than three or tour that have adopted 
the plan haye seen fit to go back to the old system or anything like it 

But, In the course of time, a certain city not very tar away from here 
discovered a way to Improve on the CommfBelon Flan, and that plan, 
too, for the last three or four years has been spreading very rapidly 
over the country. It was the little city of Sumter, S. C, which In 1912 
decided to take the general idea of the commission government, that 
la. putting the powers of the city in one board and then, Instead ot 
giving those three men— as It happened to be In their case — the re- 
sponalbillty tor taking care of the details ot the city, they made the 
commiaslonera aimply a board ot dlrectora, and then did what every 
other board ot directors In private business always does— they ap- 
pointed a manager who would execute the orders of the commission In 
detaiL That plan, too, la very simple. We have at last come around, 
in American local govemment, to the idea that safety and accomplish- 
ment lies not in making the government complex and hard to under- 
stand, but extremely simple. 

From the ci'tiea the idea of the manager and the small commlsalon 
will very shortly be applied to counties. There Is sot at the present 
moment a single county in the United States which has anything ap- 
proaching a really good organization. There Is certainly no county 
at the present time which has this simple type ot government, such as 
Sumter and nearly one hundred other cities In the United States have 
adopted. Nevertheless, it will have to come, and it will come through 
such movements aa this in North Carolina — one of very few such move- 
ments in the country — which recognizes that the county has a great 
mission to perform and that ft will have to set its taouae In order. I 
am speaking to you now as to ploneera in this movement. North Caro- 
lina leads the country In Its organization tor public health service. 
Now that you have already recognized the importance of the county, 
have an organization tor studying It whose infiuence apreada through- 
out the State, and studying the services which it can render, I hope 
you will get down to fundamentals and give us something which we 
can point to tor other States In the Union as a model to he followed. 
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Why Not Local Self-Govemment for Riiral 
Communities? 

Clasxkob Fob, Editor, tlte Froareuive FwiMr, BaMsh, N. O. 

Th« chief taak of the man who would help develop s rich and pala- 
sant rural olvillzatlon hers in the Sonth— the chief task perhaps of the 
man who wonid make of an agricultural State like North Carolina the 
great commonwealth It ought to be — Is to develop the rural community- 
Mr. George W. Russell, editor of the Irith Homeatead (whom I am 
tempted to call the greatest of rural sociologists), reminds us of our 
elemental weakneaa when he says that while we hare had people living 
bere and there In rural eectlona heretofore we have not had rural "com- 
munities," the word "communlt}^' elgolfrtng a group of people with 
common Interests organized to work together as one body In tlieir 
aspirations, hopes, ideals, ambitions. 

No Bsnl GoDUDDDltlefl 

A mere collection of dwelling-houses does not make a community. 
It becomes a real community only when It passes through the experi- 
ence of Kipling's "Ship That Found Itself," and a common feeling of 
loyalty, pride, and Identity of Interest reveals Itself. This Is what the 
organization of the town quickly develops, and what the lack of organi- 
sation of the country has prevented from developing there. In the 
town there are ample ^encles and organizations through which the 
townsman may work for better streets, better lights, better schools, for 
parks and playgrounds, public buildings, country clubs, pretty suburbs, 
music, art, libraries, etc., and to get more progressive people to come 
to be neighbors with him, and so on and on. But It Is a sad tact that 
while we have had people living here and there In the country sections 
we have not had conntry "communities." We have not had this unity 
of Interest, this community conaclouaneas. 

And why have we not had them? Partly, of course, because of the 
Indlvldnallstle character of farm lite — a characteristic which coopera- 
tion in buying and selling and in farm work will steadily overcome. 
But In an even larger measure, I believe the failure to develop the rural 
community has been due to a failure to provide the machinery for Its 
development and expression. 
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yrhj ttti CoDiitrT I* More Baekwrnrd Tkaa Uie Cttj 

It iB an Indictment, and a trne Indictment, of tbe leaden of oar race 
wblch Hr. Qeorge W. RnsseU draws when he Bays that great minds 
from Solon and ArlstoUe In ancient Greece to Alexander Hamilton In 
our own conntrr have given much thought to the organization of cities 
and States, to the problems of mnnldpalltles and commonvealtha, bat 
have treated "the rnral problem as purely economic as if agriculture 
were a business only and not a life." The result he finds esempllQed 
In the contrast between the facilities for progress In his own city of 
I>ublln and the absence of sach facilities In the sarrounding rural 
sections: 

"If Dublin or any other city wants an art gallery or public baths, or 
recreation gronnds, there Is a machinery which can be set in motion, 
there are corporations and urban councils which can be approached. 
If public opinion Is evident — and It is easy to organize public opinion 
In a town — the city representatives will consider the scheme, and if 
they approve and it Is within their power as a corporation or council, 
they are able to levy taxes to finance the art gallery, public bath-houses, 
recreation grounds, public gardens, or whatever else. Now let ua go 
to a country district where there Is no organization. It may be obvious 
to one or two people that the place Is perishing and that, lacking some 
center of life, humanity Is decaying. They want a village hall (a com- 
munity meeting-place), but how Is It to be obtainedf They begin talUng 
about it to this person and that. They ask these people to talk to their 
friends, and tbe ripples go out, weakening and widening for months, 
perhaps years." 

And so nothing is done. In other words, the civic Impulse, the social 
Instinct, can find machinery (or expression In the city but cannot in 
the country; and so, as Mr. Russell says, "The difficulty ol moving the 
countryman, which has become traditional. Is not due to tbe tact that 
be lives In tbe country, but to the lact that he lives tn an uncrffimized 
society." 

There, as I see tt, Is the wbole situation in a nutshell. Country 
people are in heart and mind Just as progressive as city people, but 
they haven't the facilities for expressing the spirit of progress. The 
power-belt of organization has not been attached to the throbbing 
dynamo of rural aspiration. 

The €oiuitry Communftj Alone is WlUiout Form and Void 

Consider tbe fact that the country community is the only social unit 
known to our civilization that Is without definite boundaries and with- 
out machinery for self-expression and developmMit — without form, and 
void, as was cbaos before creation. 
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Tbere Is the Nation, with Its goyemment and Its flag and Its definite 
bonsdarleB — and we are all ready to flght for It, alns of It, die for Itl 
There 1b the State, too, with Its sovernmont. Its history, Its flag^ 
and each ot ns is passlonatelj' deroUd to his State. 

There llkewiee is the Count]', with its definite boundaries. Its history, 
Its eoTemment, by means of which Its people can express themselros-— 
and there Is all over the eountr? a more or less deSnlte feeling of county 
pride among all classes. 

And then, tor the townsmen, there is the town or city with Its definite 
boaudarles. Its local government, its commissioners or aldermen, its 
ample machinery for proper self -expression. 

But for the country community there Is no organic means of ezprea- 
aion whatever. There Is, of course, that shadowy and futile geographi- 
cal division known as the Township— but it Is laid oft utterly without 
regard to human consideration, and serves no purpose save as a means 
of defining voting boundaries and limiting the spheres of constables and 
sheriff's deputies — a mere ghostly phantom of a social entity that wo 
need not consider at all. 

flo It Is true we have Nation, State, County, and Town, each with 
machinery for self-expression and development, and only the country 
commnnlty is voiceless — fonnlesa Indeed, "powerless to be bom." 

Jefferson's Appeal for Township Government 

Thomas Jefferson a hundred years ago saw Just the situation thus 
described — saw that county. State, and Nation were organized and that 
the town was organized, but that there was no organization In rural 
communities. 

So he declared that the New England township system of government, 
"the subdivision of the counties Into wards" for self-government, was 
the very foundation-stone of democracy. 

As soon as the Revolution was over, he tells us, he drew a bill (or the 
Virginia Legislature which proposed to lay oO every county Into self- 
governing wards or townships five or six miles square with a public 
school In the center; and as long as he lived he never ceased to urge 
the importance of this action. As long as he had breath, he declared 
when an old man, he was going to fight for Just two things: "public 
education and the subdivision of the counties Into wards (townships) : 
I consider the continuance of the republican government as absolutely 
hanging on these two hooka." And In 1816 he wrote: "The article 
nearest my heart Is the subdivision of the counties into wards (or 
townships)." 

On a recent visit to New Bngland I made some Investigations which 
oonvlnced me anew ot the wisdom and foresight ot Jefferson's view. 
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(Perb&pB I ongtit to say bere tliat New Engltmders call a townnblp « 
"town" thougb everylJody In it may bo a larmer witb no sign of a vil- 
lage; but to avoid confusion I shall substitute the word "townnbip" 
thronghont this article). 

Now why was Jefferson so supremely interested In establlshlnK tbe 
township system of government in the Sontb? It wasn't because he 
simply had a theory that it was "the wisest invention ever devised tor 
the perfect exercise ot self-gOTemment," but because the experience of 
New England bad proved It so. Jefferson saw that with the county as 
the smallest unit of government in the South, the people as a whole 
would not control. There was no provision tor general mass-meetings 
ot all the voters ot the county to control their attalrs, and it there had 
been, distances in a county were too great lor all tbe people to come 
together. Consequently Jefferson realized that if the county vas to be 
the smallest unit ot government, a few aristocrats or a few bosses 
would control; and it Is undoubtedly true that the aristocratic classes 
In Virginia realized the same thing and consequently prevented the 
establishment of the township system he advocated. 

Bach county In New England la subdivided into Just such townships 
as Jefferson proposed in Virginia — communities about Ave miles square, 
BO that the farthest citizen is two and one-hall miles from the center — 
and each township Is "a small republic In itself," as he declared. Once 
every year all the voters of the township come together In mass-meeting 
to elect their officers, to vote upon all questions affecting the com- 
munity's welfare, and to decide upon taxes tor schools, roads, and 
other purposes; and similar mass-meetings may be called at any time 
(upon petition of a proper proportion of voters) to pass upon any other 
public question that may come up. 

Gordon, in his "History ot Independence in the United States," de- 
scribes a New England township meeting in Revolutionary times In 
words Just as applicable today: 

"Eivery township is an incorporated republic. The selectmen (town- 
ship commissioners) upon their own authority, or upon tbe application 
ot a certain number ot citizens, issue a warrant for the calling ot a 
township meeting. The warrant mentions the business to be engaged 
In, and no other can be legally executed. Tbe inhabitants are warned 
to attend; and they that are present, though not a quarter or a tenth 
of the whole, have a right to proceed. . . . Each individual has an 
equal liberty ot delivering his opinion, and is not liable to be silenced 
or brow-beaten by a richer or greater citizen than himself. Every tree- 
man or freeholder gives his vote or not, and tor or against, aa he 
pleases, and each vote weighs equally whether that of the highest or 
lowest inhabitant." 
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How Eftch ITew EnsUnd ComBonitr Bnlei Itself 

At tbeee annual townsbip meetings the people elect a board of three, 
flva, or Mven selectmen or township cominlssf oners who see that the 
laws are enforced and have authority to look after the welfare of the 
township about as onr county commissioners look after the welfare of 
a county or a board of aldermen a town. Other offlcem chosen are: 

1. A township clerk; 

2. Township tax assessors; 

3. A tax collector; 

4. A township treasurer; 
Et. Road Buperylaors; 

6. Constable; 

7. School committeemen; 

8. Fence viewers (to settle disputes about fences) ; 

5. Overseers of the poor (to look after paupers) ; 

10. Field drivers (to look after stray cattle, hogs, sheep) ; 

11. A local board of health (to cooperate with county and state boards 
in Improving health condltlonii) ; 

12. Library trustees. 

Host of these officers (except tax collectors, constables, etc., paid by 
fees) serve without pay, just as school committeemen do In the Bonth, 
simply because they feel a pride In doing a citizen's dnty. Thus the 
great author and philosopher Emerson served a term as field driver In 
his township! 

And everything that deserves the attention of the voters gets it at 
the annual township meeting. "If there is any new plan or any change 
In old plans that we believe would help the community," as one Has- 
sachnsetts man said to me, "we begin talking about it and agitating It 
before the annual township meeting. Ten voters can get any pertinent 
subject listed for discussion and action by their fellow citizens, and this 
means that everything worth while gets a hearing. Even a crank can 
llk^y get nine men to sign with him and have his Idea brought tor- 
ward!" 

Just to give an Idea of how completely the people rule themselves 
in these New England communities or townships, I may mention a 
warrant I saw for the annual mass-meeting of the voters of Hadley 
Township, In Hampshire County, which I visited. It provided for dis- 
cussion and action npon the following subjects: 

1. To select a moderator. 

2. To hear reports of township offloera, 

3. To elect township officers For the ensuing year. 

4. Road and bridge improvement. 
B. License or no license. 
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6. To conflmt or reject the men proposed by the selectmen (or jurors 
In the county court. 

7. To consider appropriations tor the ensuing year. 

S. To consider plans for having the state highway come through 
Hadley Township. 

9. Should we close Hockannm School and transport pupils there to 
the central school? 

10. To consider lighting the township hall (or community center) 
with gas. 

11. To consider plans for improving the flre-fighting equipment. 

12. Should the township spend fSOO to Improve the road from Thomas 
Flaherty's to the four comers at Bast Radley? 

13. Better drainage ot Shipman's Swamp. 

14. Appropriations for the High School. 

16. Should the charge lor renting the township hall for dances and 
entertainments he reduced? 

16. Should the township spend flOO to harden the road from P. 
Ryan's to the North Amherst line? 

Time for the SouUt to Follow JeffersoB 
And even this list of sixteen subjects does not exhaust the topics 
listed for action by the freemen of Hadley Township. But this simple 
recital of some of the things discussed and settled by the people them- 
selves once a year at least, in each New England neighborhood, ought 
to make It clear bow tree and unhampered is the stream of progress 
under the township system of government, and how dammed and 
clogged Is the stream here in the South where we have nothing but the 
county to act for us, and the small communities have no power what- 
ever except to elect their constables. Or rather, we should say that the 
small rural comm unities, the communities of farmers, have no power 
whatever except this, for just as soon as a community of villagers is 
formed, It is incorporated and given all these powers. In other words, 
the townspeople everywhere have local aelf-ffovem«tent, while coim- 
manitiea of farmeri have no ntch power. 

Consider conditions in yonr own county, kind reader. The people 
never have any stated time for getting together in mass-meeting unless 
it is in county conventions ot their respective political parties once 
every two years, and this plan does practically nothing toward helping 
community progress, in the first place, distances are so great that only 
a smalt part ot the voters attend. In the second place, the convention 
is so intent upon the distribution of offices and upon state and national 
politics, that county affairs of real importance get scant attention. 
And In the third place, it's a meeting tor the whole county, and the 
members have no time to listen to any plan you have for the improve- 
ment of your own particular neighborhood or township. 
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Horeorer, the oonnty commlBslonera or other goTemlng body of th« 
county sre elected to look at everything from the atandpolnt of the 
county, and cannot, If they would, work out plans tor local betterment 
as well as the people would do for themaelTOB — to say nothing of the 
humiliation the freemen of any township mast feel In having to entreat 
a lot of offlclalB higher np about the management of every Item of their 
own affairs. And yet not only are people In rural communities or town- 
. Bhipa without power to act tor themselTes, but until recently they had 
even to go np to the stats capital, hat In hand, and beg a state legisla- 
ture tor the power to regulate such purely local matters as cbickens 
running at large or the drainage ot a stagnant stream! 

Keep the Conntles BIr uid Give Local Communities Self-gOTemment 

Ot course our people have tslt the burden at this shameful system 
or lack ot system, and In a blundering way we have been feeling about 
tor a remedy. Bat the trouble la that In trying to Improve matters we 
have Jumped from the trying pan Into the Are by splitting up counties 
and making more counties — each new county meaning a new sheritt, a 
new register, a new clerk, a new treasurer, a new jail, a new poorhouse, 
and heaven only knows bow many other things and persons, all to be 
supported from the people's taxes. Or, frequently, one section ot a 
farming county la which a rich city Is located haa had itself set apart 
into a new county, leaving; the old rural county without any revenues 
from the city Its farmers have helped to make rich. 

The thing to do instead ot all this Is to keep the counties big so that 
tbe burden of enpporting county officers will be light and so that really 
useful county officers may be provided — a county superintendent of 
schools, a county health officer, a demonstration agent, and a woman's 
work agent (for canning, poultry, and house-work), each employed 
tor his or her whole time — and at the same time give the people ot each 
locality power to manage their own affairs through the township system. 

In other words, we need local self-government for rural districts }tut 
at vie already have for town districts — only local selt-govemment 
doesn't mean at all that the State shonld not set a minimum standard 
In education and morals and public progress below which no commonlty 
should be allowed to fall (while leaving the community free to go as 
much further as it wished). Just as the law sets certain moral or legal 
standards below which a citizen cannot fall and stay out ot Jail, though 
he may be as much better a man as he pleases. The whole State is 
Injured, for example, it one township lets Its cltlzensUp deteriorate 
through Ignorance or drunkenness, and so the State has a right to say 
that at least a six months school term must be given in every township 
and that no whiskey-selling must be permitted. Or if one township Is 
infested with cattle ticks, other townships are injured, and so the State 
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may Kt a mlnlmiim standard bare. But apart from theae minlmnm 
standards for tlie whole State set by the public opinloi. of the whole 
State, each locality should rule Itself. 

Here in the South we shall never make the progress we ought to 
make until some proTlelon Is made for giving rnral communities local 
self-goremment 

Why not follow Jefferson and try Township Qovemment? 
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CHAPTER VI 
The County Tax List and its Equalization 



In practically all ot our states the assessment of property for taxa- 
tion purposes is under the control of the Legislatare. The local units 
Of government can do only that which the Legislature allows them to 
do or that which the Legislature prescribes that they should do. This 
is the situation in North Carolina. The county Is the administrative 
nnlt of the assessment ot taxable values and the township Is the unit 
for the placing of these values upon the assessment books. Neither 
the county nor the township has any discretion as to the machinery 
that it must aae In the assessment of taxables. The local assessment 
officers may use their discretion to a very large degree when it cornea 
to the flxlng of the valuation of taxable properties. In theory they 
must put all properties on the assessment books at their cash values; 
In practice they place most of the taxables on the books at the values 
which the owner suggests. 

Before any significant reform can be made in the aaBessment of 
taxables, the Legislature must take important action as to the method 
and machinery of assessment and as to the salary and capacity of 
the local assessment official. There are two ways for North Carolina 
to travel in order to secure significant reform in her system of assess- 
ment and taxation: (1) New machinery of assessment operating under 
a new constitutional provision, which allows the Legislature the power 
to make classification of taxables and rates and to separate the sources 
of state and local revenues; (2) New machinery of assessment working 
under the old constltutloq, which requires a uniform rate of tax upon 
all kinds of property, and vhlfSi rcQulres the state, the county, and 
the municipality, to procure much of their revenues from the sama 
source — the general property tax. The first of these ways Is not now 
open to North Carolina. The failure of the voters In 1914 to accept 
the proposed amendment, which would allow the Legislature the right 
to make classes of taxables and rates and also to separate the State's 
sources of revenue from those of the county, the municlpaHty. and 
the other units of government, has blooted for the time the first way 
to reform. North Carolina, if she secures any reform in assessment 
and taxation, must travel tor a time along the second way. Our Con- 
fltitutlon cannot for a time be amended. Neither can we endure much 
longer such glaring defects of assessment and taxation as we have 
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Ions had. We mUBt chanfe that which we bare the autborltr to 
change — the machinery at aBBesement. The coUBtltutlon places prac- 
tically no restrictions upon the LeglaUtnre as It makas proTisIon tor 
the aasesBinent of taiablee. The defects of our preflent syatein are 
largely of aseeasment rather than of taxation. Bnt assessment In 
practice depends to a considerable extent upon the kind ol taxes and 
their rates — that Is whether the rates are such as to encourage or dis- 
courage a fair assessment of the tazables. Taxes depend, of course, 
upon assessments; they reach only the property or the prlyllege that Is 
listed on the assessment boolcs. 

What is the present machinery of assessment? What Is It that we 
may make more effective in our present system of asseaament and tax- 
ation? 

The State Tax CommlBston 

The legislature has provided that the State Corporation Commis- 
sion shall also act aa the State Bank Commission, and as the State 
Tax Commiasion. This body Is given the authority to supervise and 
to direct all the work of assessment performed by the county and town- 
ship assessment officials. It is also empowered, as the State Board of 
Equallzatlan, to equalise the assessments aa between the various conn- 
ties. It Is required to put forth Its best efforts to cause all assess- 
ments In the State to be relatively Just and uniform, and to be as cloae 
to the true money value of the taxables as possible. In order to secure 
this result, the Tax Commission has the right to Institute proceed- 
ings, to order reassessment, to equalize the assessments at a, county 
as a whole as compared with other counties as a whole, and to bring 
charges against the local offlcea of assessment 

The powers of the State Tax Commission are seemingly adeqaate to 
obtain a large amount of uniformity of assessment aa between the 
different citizens of a township, as between the different townships of 
a county, and as between the different counties of the State. But the 
commission has never been able to secure anything like the nnlformlty 
of assessment that efficiency and fairness demand. It has rarely ex- 
ercised Ita powera to equalize the asaeaamenta as between the various 
counties of the State. It has rarely exercised with vigor its powers 
over the local officers of assessment. There are a good many reasons 
for its failure to obtain anything like the necessary equity as between 
taxpayers. The Legislature which made the State Corporation Com- 
mission also the State Tax Commission was willing to provide only a 
small extra wage to each of the three members in payment tor their 
labors as tax commissioners. Public opinion has never demanded with 
emphasis that the Tax Commlaalon exercise all of Its powers to secure 
uniformity and Justice In assessments. The Legislature has never 
made provision tor well-paid and capable local officers of assessment — 
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for thoM who really must do the Important work of placing tax- 
able valaea on tbe books. WItbout provision for effective local offlcera, 
it Is absolntelr imposelble for the Tax Commission to do anything 
of an Important nature toward fair assasBment. Without effective local 
officers of assessment, the Tax Commission can do little In Its snper- 
flclal work of revising the aeseeaments of those taxables which the 
local officers pnt npoa the books, however effectively the commission 
may do its special work of the assessment of certain taxable Talttes. 

The Connty Assessor 

It has been the custom in North Carolina tor a good many years 
to have a reassessment of all real estate every fourth year. This 
quadrennial assessment of realty — and the buildings are included in 
the land—stands until the next fourth year comes around, unless im- 
portant damages are done to the hufldlngs or unless Important addi- 
tions are made to them. In this case, an additional valuation Is fixed 
every year — rather In the year of the changes. In the quadrennial 
year there Is an officer of assessment for the county as a whole. He 
has the title of county assessor and Is appointed by the State Tax 
Commission, to serve as the supervisor of the assessment of the realty 
and personalty aa they exist In the nuadrennlal year. He must be a 
freeholder In the county of which he is the assessor. He may receive 
a wage as large aa fi per day for the time neceseary for bia work; 
the Board of County Commissioners Is to Judge how long It Is neces- 
sary for him to labor, and also to decide whether his wage shall be 
as much as %i per day. It is the duty of the county assessor to meet 
with the township assessors the first of Uay, and to Instruct them as 
to tbeir tasks. It Is also his duty to visit the township assessor or 
assessors at least one day dnrlng the period of assessment. He has the 
power to Instruct and advise the township assessors and to urge them 
to change their assessment valuations. He and the township assessors 
may revise the assessments as made by them. The county assessor 
usually puts In from 50 to 75 working days in the year; his Job, while 
theoretically lasting for a year, really ends when the assessment re- 
turns are made to the County Board of Bgualltatlon. 

The Township Afl8«ggor 

The actual work of placing the taxables upon the books and of fix- 
ing valuations upon them. Is not done by the county assessor In the 
quadrennial year, but by the township assessor; in three years out 
of four this work is entirely done by the township assessor. The 
township has In the three years In which realty is not reassessed only 
>r; in the quadrennial year It may have two or three asses- 
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■on. The township assessor must also be a freeholder In his town- 
ship, and he Is appointed by the Board ot County Commfsaloners. He 
Slves bis servlcea to the task of aBsesement from the Ist of May to the 
SOth of June — it so much time Is necessary. He cannot receive more 
than f3 a day per working day; It may be as small a wage as f2 per 
day. To obtain a man who Is willing to give all his time for such a 
period — from 2S to 60 working days In the year — for the InslgnlQcant 
pay of from two to three dollara per day Is the task that confronts the 
Board of County Commissioners each year. They And It so dUBcnlt 
to secure the services of a capable man, that they usually employ a 
man who has no special fitness for the task, and who not infrequently 
has no occupation for the time. The township assessor makes his re- 
turns to the county assessor in the quadrennial year; In the other 
years be makes his returns to the Board of County Commlssfonera. 

There are nearly one thousand townships In North Carolina, and In 
each one of these units of government such an officer — In the quad- 
rennial year two or more such oCBcers — performs the difficult task of 
finding out all forma of taiables and of fixing valuations upon them— 
all forms of taxahles except those of a general public nature, which 
it Is the duty of the State Tax Commission to assess. The township 
assessor is in theory under the control of the county assessor every 
fourth year and under the control of the State Tax Commission every 
year. In theory he has a common standard with which to measure 
all taxables. In practice this officer really makes his own standard. 
Consequently, we have nearly as many standards of assessment valua- 
tions as we have townships — a more unsystematic and Inequitable sys- 
tem of assessment cannot easily be imagined. If each unit of govern- 
ment had to carry all its expenses, and if there were no county and 
state rates levied upon these township assessments, such a system ol 
asseBsment would not be particularly bad. But in North Carolina, at 
least, the State rate and the county rate, as well as the townehlp and 
municipal rates, are levied upon these township asBessments. 

The Connty Board of Equallzatioi 

Each county has a general Bupervisory body for all of its townships — 
the County Board of Equalization of Assessments. This body la the 
Board of County Commissioners. The board meets early in July in 
the reassessment year, and the county assessor meets with It as an 
adviser. The board may raise the assessments in one township as com- 
pared to another, of one citizen as compared to Euiother. The board 
may lower the assessments. It, however, acts only upon complaint, 
and complaints are rarely made. Some Idea of the effort put fortb by 
the County Board of Elqualizatlon may be obtained from the fact that 
the board disposes of Its tasks in a few hours. Should the board be 
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disposed to act with much vigoT, it would Ond Itsalf attempting to do 
the practically Impossible. It cannot maka assesametitB Iteeit, and it 
can do t«i7 little towards changing those made bj the township 
asseasors; at most It can order a reassessment of certain tasablea — 
out of many thousands in the Tarious townships tn the county. 

Defects In Present Sjitem 

The defects in the present system of assessment In North Carolina 
mar be summarized as follows: 

1. The State Tax Commission has many other tasks — those of the 
State Corporation Commission and those of the State Bank Commission. 
It has slight energy left to perform the difficult task of superrlsing 
tbe work of assessment by the county and township assessment offlcera. 
It may do eftectlvely Its own special assessment work — that ot the 
valuation ot the public service and certain other corporate properties, 
but it does not perform with efficiency Its task ot supervising the 
assessments made by the local officers. 

Z. The local assessors work only a tew days In the j^ear, and they 
are so poorly paid that no one can reasonably expect them to do effsc- 
tlvely the difficult work ot discovering taxable values and ot putting 
them on the books. They are rarely chosen because of their knowl- 
edge. They do their work without accurate standards ot valuation 
and without effective supervision. We have nearly a thousand such 
local units ot assessment, each with its own standard, performing the 
most vital task in our whole system of assessment. 

3. The County Board of Equalization, composed as It Is and paid as 
it is, cannot be expected to render the expert service necessary tor a 
real equalization or the assesament valuations as between the different 
citizens ot a township and as between the different townships within 
the county. And In practically every instance It does not do tbe un- 
expected — it does not equalize the assessment valuations. 

i. Theoretically we have assessment by officials. In practice we very 
largely have assessment by the owner of the taxables; and thla aaaess- 
ment la in a great majority ot cases final — stands unrevlaed. Under 
our system of self asaeBsment by the owner of the taxables, we have 
the following results: (a) The more conscientious citizen places 
higher valuations upon his taxable, the less conscientious, lower val- 
uations; (E>> The same kind ot property goes on the assessment books 
at valuations varying from 5 per cent of the real value to 100 per 
cent; (c) Some property, even as tangible as land, la not asseased at 
all; id) One kind of taxables is penalized, while another escapes the 
burden ot taxation; the most tangible torms bear a larger share, the 
less tangible forms, a smaller share, or no share at all — the taxes on 
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dogs Dot infrequently produce more rerenae than those on moneys, 
bonds, and stocks; (e) HiMieys and securlttes, tf osaesMd at all, mast 
go on the books at par, while lands and other tangible forms as an 
average are put on the books at from 20 per cent to 60 per cent of 
their sale value; (/) One township makes a larger contribution to the 
county Income than Its proportionate share, another, a much smaller 
contrlbntlon; (g) One county pays & larger proportionate share of the 
State's burden than another — a good many of the famous "pauper coun- 
ties" are really well-to-do; (h) Even as tangible a form of property 
as land Is assessed in one county at 20 per cent of Its real value. In 
another, at 60 per cent; (I) A premium Is placed upon Inequality, Injus- 
tice, and even dishonesty. 

Hore Effective Officers Needed 

It is, therefore, clear that the present system of aasesBinent Is far 
from effective and equitable. It Is also clear that preTentlon Is better 
than cure — that It is far better to prevent the gross Inequality In assess- 
ments by putting the tazables on the books on an equitable basis, 
either on the basis of cash value or on the basis of a uniform percenta{;e 
of cash value, than it Is to attempt to eliminate the inequalities by the 
process of superficial equallzatlou. The Constitution of North Caro- 
lina requires that all taxable properties shall be assessed alike at their 
cash value, and that there shall he no dlffsrence in the rates of taxes 
levied upon the different classes of property. The l^eglslature enacts 
that all taxable property shall be put upon the tax books at true cash 
value. In spite of these requirements by law, our assessments are far 
from true cash values and far from equality of valuation. We must, 
therefore, put forth our greatest efforts to prevent the great Inequali- 
ties of assessment which fundamentally characterize our present sys- 
tem. Until we can amend the Constitatlon, so as to authorise our 
Legislature to make classes of taxables and rates and perhaps to make 
some separation of the sources of State revenue from those of the 
local units of government, we must do as the cltliens oC other states 
have done — make the effort to prevent the defects of assessment by 
providing machinery which has the capacity, the Independence, and 
the courage to fix the assessment valuations at the beginning as nearly 
accurate as possible. It is time that we should acknowledge that the 
attempt to eliminate such inequalities as we have long had by the 
method of equalizing the assessments after they are put on the books 
Is at best very Inefficient. 

Can we not soon come In North Carolina to the convictiOQ that no 
system of assessment is equitable and effective uhless It has as Its 
brain and heart courageous and well-paid officials? The experiences 
of other states, as well as those of our own, should compel us to come 
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Immediately to such a Gonrlctlan. So great luu been tlte fallnre of 
sell-asBessment under Uie direction of local asseBsora, that atate after 
state haa decided to make tbelr central control oTOr asaeaamenta mnch 
more powerful. Uore than half of our states, In order to bring about 
a more eltectlve Byetem, have created a permanent office of a state tai 
commission or commlseloner. In a number of our states, this office 
has been endowed with large powers to assess the public eerrlce and 
certain other corporate properties, and to direct and supervise the 
assessment of all other taxable property by the local oflftcers. I be- 
Ueye that the experiences of these states have shown the 'efficiency 
of an appolntlre state tax commission — as Independent of politics as 
possible, and composed of capable business men or tax experts. The 
experiences of these states have shown that, wlien such officials hare 
deroted all their time and thought to assessment, there have been 
Immediately large increases In assessment valuations — ranging from 60 
per cent In Indiana to six-fold In Kansas — and that there has been mnch 
greater equity as between the Individual taxpayers, as between the town- 
ships within ttie county, and as between the counties within the state. 

I believe that North Carolina should go further than It has gone In 
the matter of providing a central control over assessments. We have 
bad for a good many years such control vested In the hands of the 
members of the State Corporation Commission, which also acts as 
the State Bank Commission. I do not mean to criticize unduly the 
sbort^comlngs of this commission. It has, without any doubt, brought 
some improvement In our work of assessment. My contention is that 
we could have a greater Improvement, If the Legislature would create 
a separate state tax commission, would make provision for adequate 
salaries,, and would require the members to give their entire time to 
the task of assessing certain classes of taxables and to the task of 
working with the local officers of assessment to secure fair assessments 
of the other classes of taxables. 

This new state tax commission should be endowed with power and 
aathorlty: (1) To exercise general supervision over the whole system 
of aseessment and taxation; (2) To examine candidates for the office 
of county or district assessor, and perhaps appoint them; (3) To pre- 
scribe rules for the local asseasors and formulate standards of aasees- 
ment valuation for their use, as well as advise and Instruct them and 
direct their work; (4) To require the county and municipal ofBcers 
to supply all available information as to the real value of taxables; 
<G) To summons witnesses and take depositions of witnesses as to 
actual values, as well as to visit the assessment districts; (S) To assess 
the taxable values of the public service and certain other corporations; 
(7) To order reassessment by the local assessors, and to bear com- 
plaints about assessments; (8) To equalize, by lowering or raising the 
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asBessed Talnations aa between counties or otber assmament dlatrtcti 
ol the State; (ft) To have apeclflc anperrlalon aver tbe prlrllege, license, 
Income, and Inheritance taxes; (10) To begin and direct proceedings 
or proBecutlona to enforce all the aaaeasment and tax laws. 

Not only Is it necessar? to hare a more powerful central control orer 
the work ol assesameiit, but It Ib aleo necessary — even more neces- 
sary — to hare effective local officers of aBseaament. In our present 
system the township assessor is tbe vital factor. He holds bla ofllce 
for only a tew days la each year and his wage is so small, that It Is 
practically Impossible to command the aeirlcea of a capable officer. 
Our local unit of assessment should be made for the most part much 
larger — into a county and In some cases Into a district composed of 
two or more conntlea. It should be large enough to make It practicable 
to maintain a permanent office and to fill It with an eftectlve and 
courageous officer. Tbe district assessor should be an expert In values, 
and should be required, both by law and by the State Tax Commission, 
to fix valuations for assessment purposes as nearly at actual values aa 
possible. True valuation, rather than favoritism to any special citizen 
or Interest, should be his constant guide. His salary should be com- 
mensurate with the size and responsibility of his task — perhaps from 
(1,600 to f2,600 per year; and be should be allowed as many assistants 
as the demands of his district call for. He should perhaps be appointed 
by the State Tax Commission — he should certainly be responsible to It — 
to serve for a term of say six years or perhaps for good behavior 
should the Constitution permit Should the Legislatare decide that 
this district assessor should be elected by tbe people, or should be 
appointed by the county commissioners, the State Tax Commlaalon 
should be empowered to remove such an officer tor Inefficiency as well as 
for malfeasance in office. It might be a very wise thing for the Legis- 
lature to abolish the present office of county treasurer — rather authorize 
the appointment of a bank to act as county treasurer without pay; 
from the saving of tbe salary of the county treasurer sufficient funds 
might be saved with which to pay for the services of a capable dis- 
trict assessor. 

The suggested remedies are by no means untried. Such a state tax 
commission has proven Ita value In a good many of our most pro- 
gressive states. Such a district assessor, as suggested, has also proven 
to be a great success In several of our states. The suggested changes 
in our assessment machinery, which I have taken the liberty to make, 
can be brought about without amending our Constitution. Such changes 
can, therefore, be made by the Legislature whenever It desires to 
make them. 
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Amendments to Constitution Keeded 
To bring Into eerrlce In North Carolina the most snccessfnl assesB- 
ment and taxation Byetem possible, ft is necessary lor the Constitution 
to be amended. The reqnlremeat ot a uniform tax rate uiton all kinds 
of taxable property, however different In their nature, their value to 
the community, or their tangibility to the assessor's eye — which re- 
quirement the Gonstttutlon now places upon the Legislature and upon 
all the administrative officers ot assessment and taxation — must be 
eliminated before North Carolina can have the most perfect system of 
assessment and taxation possible. 

This requirement of the Constitution means that the State, the 
connty, the township, and the mtmictpality must tax all taxable pro]>- 
erty with the same rate regardless ot the nature of the property. 
This rigid requirement of a uniform ad valorem rate explains in part 
the remarkable ineffectiveness and Iniustlce tn our present system ot 
aeeessing and taxing general property. To tax all kinds of property 
at a uniform rate Is most certainly unfair, unless the values ot all 
of Its forms are pat upon the assessor's books with equal accuracy; 
and it may be reasonably doubted whether such a rate is fair even when 
the assessment is made accurately. It Is true that kinds of property 
differ Is their value and in their relationship to the community In 
which they are situated and to the government to which they owe their 
contribution. Whether this difference Is snfflciently real aa to necessi- 
tate a difference In the rata of tax levied or not. It Is Impossible to 
doabt that properties differ as to their tangibility to the assessor's eye. 
All will agree that some forms of property are easily put upon the 
aaaessment books, and that other forms are put upon the books with 
difQculty and uncertainty. The uniform od valorem rate falls more 
heavily upon the taxpayer whose mind and conscience are more tangi- 
ble and upon the more tangible forms of property. The citizen whose 
property is less tangible, as a rule, does damage to his conscience and 
to his duty to his community; our present system of assessment is 
so notably ineffective, that It practically leaves the assessment ot his 
property to his elastic conscience. Moneys, credits, etc., if assessed 
at all, must be put upon the books at par value. They are self-assessing 
whenever the mind and heart ot the citizen are pure and unselfishly 
patriotic to his community. In actual practice very small amounts of 
moneys and credits reach the assessor's books, except the moneys 
and credits which trustees hold for widows, orphans, and minors — 
which Intangible properties most generally get on the assessor's books. 
The values of land, houses, and many other forms of property are at 
best only estimates; and these estimates vary within a remarkably 
lai^ce range. 
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Witb a constitutional ttmendmeDt proTldlns tor the cUwUcaUon of 
tazables snd rates — abolishing the nnlform rate on ttll lorms of tax- 
ables — the LesUlature could proTlde a plan lor making certain forms 
of property, as, for instance, moneys and credits. Into separate claBsea 
tuid for taxing these classes at rates that wonld encourage them to 
come from hiding and he placed upon the assessment books. Could 
this be done, the task of assessment for all the officers of assessment 
wonld be considerably reduced In Its complexity. 

One of the popular propositions on tax reform now under consldera- 
tlMi In North Carolina Is that to segregate the source of revenue for 
the different nnlts of goremment — that the State shonld take to itself 
those sources which are more nearly state-wide (taxes on corpora- 
tions, Inheritances, Income, franchise, etc.), and leave to the local 
commnnltles — the county, town, etc. — those sources which are more 
essentially local In their nature. The Constltntlon now forbids snch 
segregation. 

Shall our Constltntlon be so amended as to allow the Legislature to 
make a reasonable separation of the sources of revenneT The question 
of the separation of the sources of revenue for the State and Its local 
nnlts of administration Is far from being a simple one. Certain of 
our states have had partial separation with fair enccess — Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, etc. These states have not entirely abfuidoned 
the general property tax for state purposes. They have merely dis- 
continued the rigid application of the rule of taxing all kinds of 
property for state purposes; they occasionally levy a state rate upon 
the general property of alt the communltlra. It shonld be noted that 
the states which have had the greatest success with the separation of 
state and local revenues are Industrial rather than agricultural. They 
have a sufficiently large amount of Income from a state rate levied 
apon certain classes of taxables. Bnt It Is to be qnestloned whether 
North Carolina has a sufficiently large amount of taxable values In 
these special forms. It should also be borne In mind, that the ten- 
dency In all the states which have had the separation of state and 
local revenues has been towards extravagance on the part of state ex- 
penditures. Since the majority of the dtlsens under such separation 
pay no tax directly to the State, they have little Interest in the ques- 
tion as to how much the State shall spend. It should also be borne 
In mind, that In North Carolina, and In a large number of the states, 
the State government rather than that of the county or mnnlcipality 
Is the vital nnit of administration; and It must be from the very nature 
of Its tasks. The state treasury of North Carolina must continue to 
render for many years important aid In the development ol the elemen- 
tary schools In the rural sections, and toward the building and main- 
tenance of more effective highways and conditions of pntdlc health. 
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miB meiuiB that the state treasury should not be handicaped for lack 
of fnnde because It ma? not recelre the proceeds of a state tax on the 
general property In the various commonltlefl. For this reason, I be- 
llere tbat It would be unwise [or North Carolina to hare a complete 
and rigid separation of the sources of Btate and local rerenues. Still 
I believe that It Is practicable for the State to have such separation 
If elastlcally applied. 

The making of the county tax list and Its equaltxatlon appear, on 
the surface, as simple problems. But to do these tasks tn a reasonably 
fllfective way, wlU require tltat North Carolina give to tbem ber con- 
stmctive thinking and her vigorona ettorts. 
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CHAPTER VII 
A Township Tax-List Study 

B. C. Brakboh, Profeiaor Rural Economic* anA Booiology, nniveriitj/ 
of North OaroUna 

In the fall of ever? 7«m, Id accord wtm an establlahed cnBtom of tbe 
North Carolina Club at the University, a little group of students selectn 
a newly finished township tax list In a typical cotmty ot the State, and 
subjects It to Bearchlng analysln. It Is a detail of their preparation tor 
competent citizenship and effective public service In their home com- 
munities. 

Tbe Inquiries are: Who pays tazesT Where does the burden of 
taxation lleT Is the burden righteously dIstributedT What are tbe 
inequities and Iniquities In our tax Bystem or lack of eystemT What is 
at fault, and who? Bow can the faults be remedied? How remove tax 
inequalities (1) among individuals within township lines, (2) among 
townships within county lines, and (3) among counties within state 
lines? And so on and on. 

It is a purely Impersonal study of a vital civic problem. The Club 
has no more Interest in any one tax district than in any other or all 
the rest. It 1b busy with a typical situation stripped bare to the bone. 
It is in no wise concerned with names and penionalttles, but with facts 
and their significance. 

This fall the studies were led by Mr. S. H. Hobbs, Jr., of Sampson 
County and Mr. Myron Green of Union County. All we can do within 
the limits of this bulletin is to summarize their tables and charts and 
Interpret the results in brief fashion. And this we do In order to blaae 
the way for similar microscopic tax-studies by Local Study-Clubs here 
and there throughout tbe State. 

If the tax list were being analyzed in this way by a little group of 
Intelligent people under the urge of able-bodied citizenship In every 
community of North Carolina every year, we might hope for reasonable 
reforms in our wretched tax situation. We are never likely to get 
under a full headway of steam In this matter until the democratic mul- 
titudes know far more than they know at present about the amastng 
injustices that abound In every tax list — no more of tbem in any one 
county than In any or all ot the rest. 
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Brerybodr knows in a Tsgne, general wa7> that sometblag Is wrong 
with our tax syatam — somewhere, somehow; but what eTerybod? does 
not know 1b what the lacts are In concrete, accurate detalL There Is 
no cnre like publicity for wrongs In a democracy. Qlve the folks the 
facts, whatever they are, and the folks will do the rest. The tax prob- 
lem Is Intensely a human-nature problem, and nothing probes hnman 
nature like pabllclty. 

But at present nobody knows the facts. That Is to say, nobody but 
the tax Meters, the registers, and the sheriSs. And they are dumb 
because their official lives depend on silence. 

Aside from The Book, the most important book in any county is the 
Tax Ust, and It is the one book that the people in general know least 

But lltUe Local Stndy-Clnbs In North Carolina can dig out the tacts 
in every tax list What the North Carolina Club finds In the particular 
townships that have passed under scrutiny from year to year can be 
found in any township anywhere in the State. What these Club mem- 
bers are doing here is exactly what a little group of intelligent people is 
doing in Westchester, Suffolk, and Nassau counties. New York State, 
in Cook County. Illinois, and in Alameda County, California. And we 
ottgbt to have little groups of tull-statured citizens busy in this way 
in every county In North Carolina. The cumulative effect ot such work 
is beyond estimate. 

Ur. R. D. W. Connor, our state historian, Mr. A. M. Coates, the presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Club, Mr. D. L. Gore of New Hanover, and 
a score or more of our Club correspondents think the time is ripe for 
Local Study-Clubs, busy with this and a hundred other matters of local 
and state-wide Importance. Our hope Is that this and other club studies 
will lead into large results beyond campus walls In North Carolina. 

What the T*x List Discloses 

An analysis of a 1917 tax list of a typical township In a mid-state 
eounty of North Carolina: 

/. Population — 4,200. Whites outnumber the negroes 2 to 1, 
t. Total Taxables — $2,400,095. 

(1) Negro real estate and personalty % 163,108 

(2) White real estate and personalty 1,736,287 

(3) Corporation real estate and personalty G00,700 

Real estate and personalty are almost exsctlj' half-and-half. A third 
of the personalty consists of solvent credits. 
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3. Total Taspayeri — 1,442. 1h«j are 34 per o«iit ot the popnlstlon. 
Wblte taxparers 1,061; negroes 391. Parlns on polle onlr: whites 77, 
negroes 64. Owning farm land: whites 400, negroes 123. Owning town 
lots: whites 26S, uegroeB 107. 

(1) Two-thirds of the entire population pa? no taxes ot any sort. 
Three-fifths ot the whites and three-fourths of the negroes pay no taxes. 

(2) A tenth of the taxpayers (141) pay on polls only. 

(3) Half of the property taxpayers pay on personalty only. 

(4) Halt of the property taxpayers are landowners, owning farm 
laud or town lots, or both. 

(6) Nearly half of the white males liable for poll tax (between il 
and 50 years of age) are not on the tax list. This traction represents 
defaulters and exempts on account ot war service or poverty. No Teeot4 
Is kept of these exempts. Two-thirds of the negro polls are defaulters. 

(6) It appears that unless a man has property to pay taxes on he 
does not bottler (and Is not bothered) to pay on his poll alone. At this 
rate 100.000 polls liable to tax In North (Carolina are defaulters or ex- 
empts. They represent a loss of state and county rerenues of some 
1200,000 a year. 

i. Distribution of Taxables. 

(1) Nearly a flfth of all the taxables (18.7%) is listed by one cor- 
poration. 

(3) More than a third (37.3%) ot the township taxables is listed by 
6^% of the taxpayers. 

(3) More than half of all the taxable property (56%) is owned by 
73 taxpayers (corporate and private). They are G^% of the taxpayers 
and less than 2% of the total population. 

(4) A third (33%) of the tax wealth Is owned by about a fourth ot 
the taxpayers (27^%). These are the people who list taxables from 
fl,000 to $6,000 each. They are substantial land-owning farmers, for 
the most part. 

(5) The taxables listed by two-thirds (67%) of all property taxpayers 
amount to barely more than a tenth (11%) ot the total taxables. These 
are taxpayers who list taxables ot J1,000 or less each, and pay on per- 
sonalty mainly or solely. 

(6) Mere than half of all the property taxpayers (61%) own a bare 
twentieth ot the township taxables. These are the people vho list 
property ranging Irom f 1 to {500 each, conatsting of personalty almost 
entirely. 

Nearly two-fifths of them pay on less than 3100 worth of property — 
nearly a third of them on less than f GO worth. 

(7) The tabulation Is as follows: 
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PtrCtUaf 
Taxpaytrt foxoWd 

(a) One Gorporation liBta from $400,040 to SGOO.OOO IS.T 

(b) GK% < 73) Uat trom fB.OOl to 170.000 eacb 37.S 

(c) 27^% (3S4) Ust from (1.001 to (6,000 eacb 33.0 

(d) 16 % (203) list from fGOl to $1,000 eacb 6.0 

(e) 51 % (655) list from $1 to $500 eacb 5.0 

£. CUusei of Property Taxpayeri — 1,3S6 Hating 12,400,095. 
A.— 655 listins under f500 eacb; total $114,162. 

167 from 9 1 to $ 50 

91 from 51 to 100 

156 from 101 to 200 

99 from 201 to SOO 

72 from 801 to 400 

71 from 401 to 600 

B.— 203 listing from $501 to $1,000 eacb: total $147,158. 

63 from | 601 to $ 600 

40 from 601 to 700 

31 from 701 to 800 

39 from 801 to 900 

30 from 901 to 1,000 

C— 364 listing from $1,001 to $6,000 eacb: total $753,891. 

197 from $ 1,001 to $ 2,000 

89 from 2,001 to 3,000 

42 from 3.001 to 4,000 

36 from 4.001 to 6,000 

- D.— 73 listing from $5,001 to $500,000 eacb: total $1,294,848. 

19 from $ 5,001 to I 6,000 

11 from 6.001 to 7,000 

8 trom 7.001 to 8,000 

6 from 8.001 to 9,000 

3 from 9,001 to 10,000 

13 from 10,001 to 16.000 

4 from 15,001 to 20,000 

8 from 20,001 to 60,000 

1 from 50,001 to 70,000 

1 from 400,000 to 600.000 

8. Concentration of Wealth. 

(1) Combining tbe two gronpa of largest taxpayers in tbe procedlng 
table — claaaes C and D — we find tbat 427 property tazparers own tai- 
ablea amounting to $2,048,739. These are tbe people wlio liat more than 
$1,000 worth of property eacb. 
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(2) Wlilcb la to Bay, Usa than a tbird of the propertr taxpayers own 
more than four-fl(ths of ttie township taxables. 

(3) Or, putting It another way: one-tenth of all the people own more 
than nine-tenths of all the property. 

(4) Here Is the statement with which the Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations startled the country In 1916. 

Wbether true or not true of the country at large with Its 240 billions 
of wealth, it Is true In this little tax district with Ite 2% mlUlons. 
Inferentlally It is true of the state as a whole, and of all the states. 

One-tenth looks like a fatal, nnlTersal ratio. In other words, abont 
nine out of every ten people everywhere fall short of the industry, pm- 
deutlal foresight, self-denial, sagacity, and dependableness that are 
necessary to the accumulation of property. Or so it seems. From hand- 
to-mouth seems to be a general rule of life. 

In this particular tax district the matter of property and porert7 Is 
clearly a personal as well as a so.cial problem. 

7. The Wealthiest Qroup; whose tazables on the list are $5,000 or 

(1) They are not very many — only 73 taxpayers; and they are not 
very rich. One Is a corporation listing some $400,000 worth of taxables. 
The richest private taxpayer has less than 170,000 on the tax list. Onl7 
S list taxables of more than 20 and less than 50 thousand dollars. 

Only 16 have taxables of more than ID and less than 20 thousand 
dollars. 

This group Is not very rich, as we count wealth — even in North Caro- 
lina. Not very rich — on the tax Hat, at least. 

(2) But they Hat more taxables than all the rest of the 1,3S5 property 
taxpayers put together. They own more than half of all the taxables 
of the township and bear more than halt of the state and county tax 
burden. 

And they are only 5 per cent of the poll and property taxpayers. 
They are less than 2 per cent of all the people of the township. 
' Two of these richest people are negroes. 

These 73 people are retired farmers, merchants, tiankers, money 
lenders, manufacturers, and professional people. 

They own less than a seventh of the farm land (14%), hut more than 
half or 61 per cent of the township real estate values — In town property 
mostly, more than half of the total taxables (51%). nearly two-thirds 
of the personal property <66%>, and nearly three-fourths of the solvent 
credits (72%). 

(3) Manifestly they have pared down their taxables to a minimum, 
but evidently not more than the small taxpayers In the township, the 
county, or the rest of the state. 

(4) Clearly, dodging taxes Is not a peculiar Infirmity of the rlcb 
alone; It is the ingrained habit of poor and rich alike in North Carolina. 
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What we Ud oat from the sherlffB In 1913 was a cool bUlion dollars 
wortb of property. Our estimated actual wealth in North Carolina was 
1 billion 800 million dollars (Federal Census Bulletin); our asKregste 
tazables were onlr SOO millioDs (State Corporation CommiBsion) ; the 
difference was one billion dollars. This is the wealth wa solemnlr 
swore we didn't have In North Carolina in 1913. 

(5) And there we are — in North Carolina! No wonder we lag behind 
in our support of popular education! No wonder our cirlc enterprises 
are on a Cheap-John scale. 

Where the Tax Bsrdea Llea 

If three-firths of the whites and three-fonrths of the negroes of all 
ages list no property and pay no taxes of any sort wfaatBoever, not eren 
on polls; if nearly a third of the white polls and more than hall the 
negro polla, 21 to 50 years old, do not appear on the tax list at all; if 
a full half of all the property owners list less than fCOO worth of taz- 
ables each ; it T3 people confess more taxablea and pay more taxes than 
all the rest of the 1,385 taxpayers of the township, then it Is easy to 
see who bears the bulk of the tax burden. 

Doubtless the small taxpayer finds it harder than the well-to-do to 
pay taxes, and doubtless the rich people of the community dodge taxes 
all they can; but an impersonal investigator is tioand to say after look- 
ing through a tax list in detail that the small taxpayers in North Caro- 
lina are dodging taxes even more than the rich, and individuals more 
than corporations. 

There's nothing In the way of anybody's dodglug taxes In this state, 
rich or poor. We pay on little property or much property or no property 
at all. about as we please. All told, we are hiding out a full billion 
dollars worth of property in North Carolina — or so we were in 1913. 
as the figures of the Census Bureau and the State Tax Commission 

Of course, these 73 large taxpayers are giving in Just as little property 
and pajlng Just as little taxes as they can! And no wonder, because 
with their taxes pared down to a minimum they still bear more than 
half the entire tax burden. No wonder they balk when three-fltths of 
the whites and three-fourths of the negroes pay nothing to support 
state and county government — not even poll taxes; when 167 or nearly 
an eighth of all the taxpayers pay property taxes ranging from 1 cent 
to 65 cents each, and when the property taxes of nearly a fifth of all the 
taxpayers Is less than fl.lO a year. 

Jokes In the Tu List 

It you are a descendant of Joe Miller, and have a Joke center some- 
where In your system, then you want to peep into the tax list in your 
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county. They are all alike. No one of them Is funnier than the rest 
As for books of fiction— ^ws write a hundred ol them in North Carolina 
every year: they are onr County Tax Lists! The trouble 1b, they are 
never published, and so do not get to the pnbllc. Only publicity will 
ever edit our Hunchausen TolumeB properly. 

Here are some of the Jokes In the tax returns of the 73 well-to-do 
people in the particular township under review: 

The wealthiest private taxpayer in the township lists household goods 
and utensils, work-stock, vehicles, money. Jewelry— all personal prop- 
erty whatsoever except solvent credits— at (216. 

The next wealthiest private taxpayer covers all these properties with 
$10G. He's a farmer and he's well-to^o, but his household furniture, 
farm animals, vehicles, implements, and the like, are worth only $10G — 
on the tax list 

Two negroes in the township, worth a little more than (5,000 each, 
give in such personal properties at {ZOO and 1615. In household goode 
they make a better showing than the two richest private taxpayers In 
the township. 

Another large landowner covers his household goods, farm animals, 
farm implements, vehicles, and the like, with $S2; another with |4B7, 
and another with $2,273. The differences lie not so much in the prop- 
erties as in the consciences ot these big landlords. 

Solvent credits, merchandise, and corporation property omitted, the 
personalties of these 73 well-to-do people— household goods, animals, 
vehicles. Implements, jewelry, libraries, musical instruments, money 
and so en — are as follows, and, mind you, these are the richest people 
in the township: 

S from t to t 100 

9 from 100 to 200 

3 from 200 to 300 

G from 300 to 400 

7 from 400 to 500 

10 from 500 to 750 

2 from 760 to 1,000 

9 from 1,000 to 1,500 

3 from 1,500 to 2,500 

2 from 2,600 to 5.066 

Eleven of these people are worth from $16,000 to $70,000 on the tax 
books, and seven of them cover all personal properties (except solvent 
credits) with amounts ranging from $0 to $600 each. Two of them give 
In no personalty at all — ^not even solvent credits. 
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Beal EBtato JokM 

Tlie bngest Jokes of all la onr tax Bystem appear in lbs asseaBliiK ol 
real estate "at its true value In money when sold In the ordinary man- 
ner of sale." The Machinery Act of the Legrlalature proTides for the 
assessment ol farm land, timber, mineral lands, and town lots on this 
basis; we bare county and township asseseora every four years; but 
nobody assesses any real estate In the particular townships studied by 
the North Carolina Club from year to year — manifestly not! 

Every owner gives In his real estate at any value, high or low. Just 
as be pleases; all of it, mucb or little of it, or none of It, lust aa he 
pleases and no tax ofDcer says him nay — manifestly not! 

As a Gonseauence. the real estate values on the tax list to the township 
under scrutiny in 1917 range from 8 to 100 per cent of actual market 
values — from low comedy on part of artfnl dodgers to blgb tragedy on 
part of tender consciences — clearly so. 

For Instance, the average tax value of farm land In the open country 
on tbis tax list is f7.S9, while the average market value runs around 
$20. The 73 largest taxpayers give in their farm holdings at values 
ranging from $6 to f20 an acre. Thus the burden of state and county 
support falls three or four times as heavily on one acre of farm land as 
on another— on farms lying side by side. 

When we look at suburban farm land, the Joke grows In size. Here 
the tax values range from fl? to IS,220 an acre. 

But the most amazing Jokes appear In the values put by their owners 
on Improved town lota. In the aame end of the town we found three 
handsome town properties worth around (16,000 each; the tax values 
were (550, (4,400, (4.960. In another neighborhood, two adjoining 
homes about equal In value were listed at (500 and (3.400; one at about 
60 per cent and the other at about S per cent of the actual value. 

So on to the end of the chapter. Jokes of this sort appear without 
number in every tax list so tar put under the microscope by the Club. 
They can be found In any township tax list. In any county of the state 
by any Local Study-CInb at any time. 

Paying taxes In North Carolina is exactly like putting money into 
the hat when It is passed around in church; everybody puts In much, 
little, or nothing, Just as be pleases. 

Wlutt Local StDdy-Clnbs Can Do 

Any form of government — any plan or method — that overly tempts 
human nature Is bad, said Edmund Burke. Our tax system overly 
tempts human nature, and It Is bad — very bad. 

And we have come to feel that It will never be any better until little 
Local Study-Clubs all over the state get busy with its badness In detail. 
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and settle down to tlie Impersonal, dispasstonate purpose of leading the 
state Into the rlghteonaneas that exalteth a people. 

It 1b not conceiTable that an; honest taxpayer would pay more In a 
reign of tax righteousness In North Carolina. He would undoubtedly 
pay leas than now; while many people who now pay taxes on a minimum 
valuation of taxables would be genuinely relieved to pay on an honest 
basis, if only everybody else were doing It 

Properties honestly put on the tax boob in this state would im- 
mensely Increase our moral stamina and our self-respect. Said a tax- 
payer only the other day: "I feel dog-mean whenever I give In my 
taisa; but I'm doing as well as the rest and a little better than most. 
The (act is, we're all rotten bad when It comes to taxea." 

And he's right about It. A substratum of social conscience of this 
sort is fundamentally bad — too bad to linger on Indefinitely in North 
Carolina. 

Moreover, it is good sense and good business for a state to show up 
with large tax values and tow tax rates. It shows a brisk and lively 
prosperity that is attractive to ontelde capital and enterprise. 

On the other hand, small tax values along with low tax rates are an 
Impossible combination except In static or stagnant communities. A 
Pittsburgh capitalist — Interested in water works, gas plants, and street 
railways— said to us some time ago: "I've always been shy of North 
Carolina because the report of your State Tax Commission makes the 
state look like Job's turkey. Our best chance for paying hualneas is in 
prosperous communities that are not afraid of prosperity and the 
visible signs ol It." The saying is worth thinking through. 

On any basis of tax valuations, the esaential matter la tax equalisa- 
tion. The gross Inequalities and injustices that exist at present out- 
rage the sense ot fairness and rob citizenship of its sense of security. 
Justice and security are so fundamental In civil societies that their 
absence imperils the entire social structure. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
The Fee System in North CaroUna 

E. C. Bbattbdn. Profeaior of Aural Economioi ani Sociology, 
VniverHty of North Carolina 

What and Why 

In general It may be eald that In most states, county officers are paid 
solely or mainly by fees and commlsBlons allowed by law In tbe dis- 
charge o[ regular official duties. These are commissions to the sheriff 
for conserrlng peace, ezecntlng conrt orders, and In North Carolina lor 
collecting taxes, to treasurers for safeguarding county revenues and 
paying out county funds, to registers for recording titles, transfers, 
mortgages, and In North Carolina tor putting the tax list in order and 
digesting the taxes due, to county court clerks tor recording court 
business and rendering other public Eerrlces lor which fees are 
charged — in North Carolina some 75 or so. All told, the tale of fees 
and commissions in this and other states is bewildering in extent and 
Tariety. It t&km 36 pages of fine print in Pell's Rerisal of 190S to 
detail the subject of county office fees In North Carolina. 

Speaking of the fee bill in Pell's ReTlsal, a correspondent of the 
Club — a lawyer of eminence and extended experience, says: Our fee 
and salary bill ought to be worked over. One clerk will figure out about 
twice as much as another does, and it Is hard to tell which Is right I 
obserre that several counties are arranging to suit themselves, result- 
ing In perplexity and confusion. The law about witness fees, tickets, 
proofs, etc.. Is alarmingly confusing. I confess that I am contused 
every time I go to find out what ought to be In a bill of costs as to wit- 
nesses. Witnesses are at sea, few of the court officers can agree, the 
lawyer doesn't know, and even the Supreme Court sometimes reverses 
Itself on this little matter of paying witnesses when serving an Indi- 
vidual or the state, in civil and in criminal cases. One chapter In the 
Revlsal with its various sections Is modified here, there, and yonder 
by other sections of equal Importance and force. 

Here Is what Milton would call "confusion worse confounded." Which, 
being translated, means confounded confusion; but It Is allowed to go 
on year after year for long years. 

The tea system was the original plan of compensating court and 
county officers In the United States. It placed the burden of expense 
on the parties directly served or most concerned, and lightened the tax 
levy on general property. It offered specific rewards for particular 
services, and stimulated ofBolals to prompt and diligent attention to 
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duties. The tees collected were their own. If they charged their friends 
and party supporters less than the law allowed, or chose to charge 
nothing at all, they were punishing their own pockets, and It was 
nobody else's baslness. It the county olSces produced enormous in- 
comes — why, pnbllc office was a private snap, and that, too, was nobody 
else's baslness. This In brief ts the type of official mind that developed 
under this system. 

Under primitive conditions the plan worked well, and there is per- 
hftpa no cheaper plan today in small conntlea, or in sparsely settled 
communities where life Is simple, property values small, and court- 
house business meagre and occasional. There are still many court- 
houses in the United States that impress business men as being ren- 
dezvous tor loafing and gossip and not places of business; and it is so 
because the business of some or all the offices is not enough to keep the 
office-holders steadily busy six days of the week the year around as 
baslness men are busy in their buBlnesses. 

SalarleB vs. Fees 

But as counties develop, as populations Increase and city life with Its 
various activities and enterprises comes Into existence, the fee system 
offers rewards out of all proportion to the services rendered in this office 
and that How disproportionate and excessive such compensations 
have been here and there, the public Is beginning to know in only recent 
years. And even now very little Is accurately known about the volume 
of fees and commissions In the various county offices, and the total In 
any one county or state. Official fees have so long been a private matter 
and the recording of tees so rare that reticence on part of court and 
county officers has become instinctive, resistance to publicity ingrained, 
and exact fee totals almost Impossible to determine. The auditor who 
undertakes to check up the fees and commissions that have been col- 
lected, or that should have been and were not collected, has set himself 
to a difficult task that calls for rare competency and courage In any 
state under any kind ot law. 

But gradually light is breaking In on this most difficult subject, and 
the public mind here and there Is beginning to consider the matter of 
court and county fees. For instance, It was toimd that the sheriff ot 
Fntton County, Oeorgla, a few years ago was receiving In fees and com- 
missions aroimd {60,000 a year. After the expenses of his office were 
paid his net Income was some $20,000 a year, which was three or fonr 
times the salary of the Governor of the state. The sheriff of Cuyahogo 
County, Ohio, in 1904 got out of bis office $15,000 a year net, the treas- 
urer $23,000. and the auditor over $60,000. The sheriff of New York 
County in 1916 was receiving a salary of $12,D0D, and $60,000 more In 
fees. In Cook County, UllnolB, In 1904 it was discovered that Interest 
and commissions in the treasurer's office amounted to more than 
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(500,000 a year, and that the treasurer was getting a net compensation 
of more than fZOO.OOO a year, or about twice as mncb as the Prealdent 
of the United States recelTes. 

Ohl* 8Urt8 IsTeatigation In 1M9 

By the beginning of the new century tbe scramble for county offices 
fn every state In tbe Union bad become a national epectacle of scanda- 
lous proportions. Campaign charges and chance gossip about county 
office compensations set tbe people to looking for crows. Tbe first re- 
ports on county office tees and commissions that reached tbe public 
eye were those of the Ohio state auditor in 1903; whereupon the legis- 
lature promptly put all county officers on a salary basis, and turned 
all fees and commissions into the county treasuries. Calttomla. Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Kentucky, and New Jersey followed 
salt In rapid succession. 

In Georgia in 1912 the legislature called for sworn quarterly state- 
ments from all state and county offlciale covering fees and extra com- 
pensations received, other than stated salaries. The purpose was to 
round up the totals of such fees, as a basis upon which to consider the 
best method of remunerating state and county officials. But it was 
nobody's business to enforce the law, and so in a few years the officials 
ignoring the law ranged from a fourtb to nine-tenths of those reouired 
to report. However, by applying ratios and averages to the partial 
reports that appear in the 1915 Georgia House Journal, It appears that 
tbe volame of extra compensations received by court and county officials 
of the state was nearly three million dollars in 1914; a conservative 
estimate makes the total |2,S80,000. It Is significant that more than a 
million dollars of this amount was collected by stenographeni, solici- 
tors, and clerks of the city, county, and circuit courts of the state. 

Tbe Xearly Fee Bill In North Carolina, 92^60,000 

Using the Georgia figures as a basis for Judging, I estimate that the 
court and county office tees In North Carolina amount to two and a 
quarter million dollars a year; about a million of this total going to the 
stenographers, solicitors, and clerks of the various courts, city, county, 
and circuit. In the direct reports so far received by the North Caro- 
lina Club, the fees of tbe four principal county offices range from $2,600 
a year in Dare, where no county officer receives as much as a thousand 
dollars, to $43,171 In QuUford, where the fees In 1910 paid the salary of 
the clerk, the register, tbe sheriff, and the treasurer, the premiums on 
all Qdellty bonds, the entire expense of the Jail, and left $25,000 for 
roads and schools. It Is not extravagant to estimate that the average 
total of county office fees alone Is around $12,500 per connty, or (1,- 
260,000 a year In North Carolina. And mind you, this estimate omits 
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tbe fees of witnesses, stenoKraphers, and solicitors In tho city, conntj, 
and circuit courts of tUe state. Speaking of court costs, one of our Clalb 
correspondents, a dlstlngulsbed lawyer, says: A poor defendant bad 
better go to tbe penitentiary tban to offer to pay np tbe coats and a 
reasonable Qne. 

C^Mngtng from Fees to Salaries Id Horth Carolina 

In 1906 North Carolina began to substitute salaries for tees, In com- 
pensating courthouse officials, and In that year the legislature placed 
the officials of Onllford, Buncombe, Porsytli, aad MecUenburg on a 
salary basis. By 191E the total ol counties on a. salary basis was 60, 
while 60 remained on a fee basis. 

That is to say. In North Carolina we were feeling our way along inch 
by inch Instead of settling the matter of county office compensation 
suddenly in a wholesale way as In Ohio and seven other states already 
mentioned. And we are probably pursuing the better plan of reform, 
because at least 38 of our counties ought, most likely, to be on a fee 
instead of a salary basis. For instance, tn four-Ofths of the salary 
counties the aggregate taxes collected tor state and county purposes 
amounted to more than $76,000 in 1916. Only nine of these counties 
collected less than this amount; and two of these conntles — Caswell 
anil Camden — with aggregate taxes of less than f6D,000 each, would 
probably get better county goremment on a fee basis. Brunswick and 
Jones were put on a salary basis in 1913, and perhaps wisely returned 
to a fee basis In 1916. The aggregate tax receipts in both counties are 
small — ¥68,000 In the first in 1916, and $39,000 in the second. 

On the other hand, 50 counties in 1916 were on a fee basis of com- 
pensation for county officers. They lie in three groups. Twenty of 
these counties were in the Tidewater country, scattered from Brunswick 
to Currituck, 10 were In a compact group of mid-state counties reach- 
ing from Chatham to Scotland and westward to Cabarrus and Union, 
and 20 were foothill and mountain conntles. In 36 of these counties the 
aggregate taxes from all sources collected for state and county pur- 
poses in 1916 were less than |TS,000 each. The total was more In only 
14 of them. And it is safe to say that county officials In these 14 coun- 
ties ought to be on the salary rather than on the fee basis. They are 
Edgecombe, Wilson, Cabarrus, Union, Duplin, Hoore, Haywood, Anson, 
McDowell, Chatham, Stokes, Onslow, Stanly, and Martin. That Is to 
say, all county officials except coroners and surveyors, and perhaps 
sheriffs, who might best remain on a fee or commission basis in these 
and most other counties of the state. 

So far in North Carolina, counties raising more than 175,000 of taxes 
have gone on the salary basis as a rule, and counties raising less than 
that amount of tax revenues have remained on a fee basis, or have re- 
turned to a fee basis, as Brunswick and Jones. In other words, the 
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dirldlag line between the fee and salary Bystems seeniB to be f7G,(HHI 
of tax recelpta o( all sorts collected and handled lor state and connty 
purposes. II the total Is greater the people of a county may well con- 
sider the salary basis; If less, the change from fees to salaries Is A 
matter of donbtfnl wisdom. 

Two Matten to b« Considered 

Two matters to be considered in deciding between feeB and salaries 
as a basis of compensation lor connty offices are cost and efficiency. 
In the conntlcB that collect and handle small totals of tax rsTennes, 
the fee system yields small compensation for county officers and ill 
rewards competent, Faithful public servants, but It relleies property 
owners of the burden of conrthouae support The pay of the connty 
officers In the fee counties comes from the particular parties directly 
served or most concerned. From the taxpayer's standpoint, the fee 
plan reduces taxes to a minimum. It Is a cheap plan of county govern- 
ment, and It promotes diligent, faithful service because It puts county 
officers on their mettle. What they get they must work for with masi- 
mnm accommodatlngness. It they don't work, or If they are Ill-man- 
nered and unobliging, they get small rewards or lose their Jobs in the 
next election. On the other hand the meagre, precarious Incomes of 
the offices In these counties do not attract men of ample qualifications. 
However, on the whole, the men that fill the four principal offices In 
the fee counties are fairly on a level with the electorates they represent 
The risk in the fee counties Is cheap-John government by cheap-scale 
men. 

In 36 counties of the state the office-holders now on a fee basis would 
most likely favor the salary plan, while the taxpayers would most likely 
oppose the change because It would Increase the tax burden, and remove 
a direct Incentive to diligent service. Moreover, the salary plan would 
tempt office-holders to be careless In collecting customary fees and turn- 
ing them over to the county treasury. Or it would put them Into a posi- 
tion where they could dispense with the collection of fees altogether in 
favoring their friends or in dispensing party fEhvors — all without hurt 
to their guaranteed office Incomes. 

Small Compensation In Fee Comities 

In 36 of the counties on a fee basis In North Carolina (counties with 
aggregate taxes less than $75,000 each) the tees and commissions are 
relatively small In volume, being largest In the office of sheriff and 
treasurer. Undonbtedly the sherllTs In these counties earn all the com- 
pensation they receive in fees and commissions, and they must be 
fervent and diligent In business serving the county or the net returns 
of their offices tail to be a living wage. 
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And the same tblng la true of all other offlcea, nnlesa It be the connty 
treasurera, wbo are Ukel; to be orerpaid and nnder-worked. This is ao 
clearly evident that IS of the 60 coanttea that remain on the tee baals 
in North Carolina have abolished the office of treasurer and turned 
over the bualneas to banks or aherltfs, usnallr banks. These 18 
counties are Avery, Brunswick, Chatham, Chowan, Clay, Duplin, Edge- 
combe, Gates, Qraham, Jonea, Lee, Mitchell, Perquimans, Swain, Union, 
Waahinfton, WUaon, and Tancey. 

I may aay In passing that, all told, 41 counties up to 1915 had abol- 
ished the office of treasurer, while 12 more had secured the legislative 
right to abolish It. Prof. A. C. Hclntosb of the University Law School 
reminds me that section 1275 of the Revlsal authorizes the justices of 
the peace in any county to abolish or restore the office of county treas- 
urer. That surprises me, and I think ft will surprise the general public 
In North Carolina, 

The treasurer In ten of the fee counties whose total tax revenues in 
1915 ranged from $79,000 to 1135,000 are over-paid and nnder-worked, 
unless the county commissioners have greatly reduced the rates for re- 
ceiving and disbursing school moneys and other county funds. These 
10 counties are Anson, Cabarrus, Chatham, Haywood, Martin. McDowell. 
Moore, and Onslow. 

Expense ud fifBclency In Salarr GonnUes 

But expense and efficiency are also problems In the 50 counties that 
are now on a salary basis; and they are problems that ought to chal- 
lenge the attention of Intelligent citizens. The change from fees to 
salaries was made upon the assumption (1) that the fee and commls- 
alon incomes of the tour principal offices — the sheriff, the treasurer, the 
clerk, and the register — were more than a fair compensation, under the 
old plan, for the services rendered; (2) that these officers could be put 
npon reasonable stated salaries, the legal fees collected by them as 
before, and turned Into the county treasuries to offset their salaries; 
(3) that all salaries could be paid out of these county fee funds; (4) 
that considerable balances would be left over to apply to roads, schools. 
Interest on bonds, sinking funds, jail expenses, and the tike; and (6) 
that in this way the benefits of county government would be Increased 
without adding to the tax burden. 

In general It may be said (1) that compenaatlons In our SO salary 
counties are small — too small to secure, reward, and retain men of the 
highest competency In our county offices, (2) that there la manifest 
laxity in collecting customary office fees and turning them into the 
county treasury. As a consequence the county fee funds make small 
totals In the salary counties, and year by year they grow smaller. Thua 
in 191S the tee total In Buncombe, a salary connty, was only $14,740, 
while in Swain, a fee county, it was $S,100; which la strange conslder- 
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Ins the fact that tta« aggregate tax rerennee of Buncombe were nearly 
8lx times th6fie of Swain. Buncombe and Guilford are fairly on a parity 
In conrttaouae bnsineHB, but tbe tee fund in Guilford in 1916 was $43,171 
agslnst 114,740 In Buncombe. The fee fund In Bertie was nearly as 
great as tbat of Buncombe— (12,120 against 111,740. And bo on and on. 
DlBcrepanciea and laxities abound In the tee funds of tbe salary coun- 
ties; and manifestly some of these counties have Increased the coat 
while lowering the efficiencies of county government under the salary 

The fees of the various offices, if faithfully collected, might easily 
pay the salaries of all the courthouse officers In 4g of our salary counties 
and In 10 more counties that are not yet on a salary basis. These fee 
funds might not only pay all salaries but yield surpluses to apply to 
schools, roads, and other county purposes. The fee tnnds In halt a 
dozen counties are doing all these things; and it could be so In 58 
counties of the state if — and here (»>mes the rub, human nature con- 
sidered — if a practical plan were devised whereby the fees, commissions, 
and all extra compensations other than stated salaries, collected or 
subject to collection, could be charged against all county officers and a 
statement of the same rendered In accurate detail annually. 

Here we are squarely up against the vital subject of competent audit- 
ing of the business details of county offices. 

Auditing County Accouuta 

When the counties of North Carolina began to change from the tee 
to the salary basis of compensating county officers it became more or 
less evident that an important matter was the county fee fund out of 
which to pay county salaries without Increasing the ta» burden. 

As a result forty-one counties up to 1915 provided auditors or made 
other auditing arrangements. Thirty have established permanent audi- 
tors on stated salaries. Seven employ accountants or special auditors 
at certain Intervals. Five have created finance committees. One has 
charged the county treasurer with auditing work; and it Is the duty 
of these auditors to overhaul the fees and commissions of individual 
officers as well as the public funds collected (or general purposes. The 
counties with andttlng arrangements in 1915 were Alamance, Ashe, 
Beaulort, Bertie, Buncombe, Caswell, Catawba, Cherokee, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Craven, Cumberland, Davidson, Durham, Edgecombe, For- 
syth, Gaston, Qranvllle, Guilford, Harnett, Henderson, Johnston, Lenoir, 
Ifadlson, Mechlenburg, Mitchell, Naeli, New Hanover, Pasquotank, Per- 
son, Fitt, Randolph, Richmond, Robeson, Rowan, Sampson, Surry, 
Tance, Wake, Warren, Wayne, and Wilkes. 
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Wkcitt Uw SabUT PUb Fidit 

I Mj tlie necesBlty of auditing conntr accounts, Inclading both sen- 
eral public funds and the fees and commlaalonB of indlvldnal offlcera, 
became more or less evident. The eicreuilon Beems Jnetlfled by the 
tact that after diltsent Imiairy dnrlng the last two months we have been 
able to ascertain the tee and commission totals of only 12 counties. 
And so with reason. Auditing general public (unda la difficult enough 
In the counties of North Carolina, but checking and acconnttng for 
fees and commissionB collected or subject to collection Is well-nigh 
ImpoBBlble In the preeent order of county affairs In this state. Thirteen 
of onr salary counties in 1915 did not even try to do It, for all its im- 
portance. Ther had no aaditora and no auditing arrangements, while 
only 7 of the remaining 37 salary countiea were able or willing to (nr- 
niflb the information when called upon. 

Without effective attention to the fee funds In the salary conntlea, 
these funds will eventually dwindle and disappear; and the salary plan 
will result or has already resulted In increasing the cost while decreas- 
ing the efflclenciea of government in forty-odd counties of the state. 
The salary plan is tailing to work to the best advantage and it Is falling 
because 13 of the salary counties have no auditors or auditing arrange- 
ments, and because at insufficient or Incompetent auditing in 30 coun- 
ties. The salary plan Is achieving its best results in fewer than half 
a dozen counties, so far as we have been able to learn — Qullford, Wake. 
New Hanover, and Forsyth leading in the order named. 

Summary and Conelnslons 

1. The fee system of compensating county officers was in vogue in 
fifty counties of the state In ISIG, and Qtty counties were on a salary 

1MS|S. 

2. The line of division between fee and salary counties seems to be 
175,000 of aggregate taxes of all sorts collected and handled tor state 
and county purposes. All but two of the salary counties are above this 
level. Thirty-six of the fee counties are below; 14 are above it, and 
probably ought to change to the salary plan. 

3. The tee plan of compensation is best under primitive conditions — 
that is, where populations are sparse, wealth small, and courthouse 
business meagre and occasional. The plan Is cheap. It lightens tbe 
tax burden. It provides Incentive to official activity and accommodatlng- 
ness. On the other hand the compensations are small. They attract 
second-rate men Into the connty offices. The duties of county officers 
do not keep them steadily busy as other business men are busy, and the 
conrthouse becomes a rendezvous for loafing, Idle gossip, and political 
wire-pulling. 
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3. The salarr plan la b«Bt in conntlee where lees and commtsslons 
rise Into totals that make eicesslre compensation for aervlcea ren- 
dered — as, (or instance, in New Hanover, where a lew years ago the 
treasurer was getting 15,000 a year, or about as mach as the governor 
of the state was recelring. 

4. The salary plan with Its guaranteed salaries removes a certain 
IneentiTe to diligence and taithfnlness to duties. Thas the sherlS in 
a salary county is tempted to be leas concerned than In lee counties 
about collecting alt the taxes due. A correspondent from a salary 
county writes, "Our clerk and register are supposed to give tdl their 
time to their work; and yet one goes to their offices and Irequently they 
are not to be found; one calls them over the phone and cannot get In 
communication with them." Such are the comments that come up trom 
the salary counties. 

5. If customary Fees and commissions are faithfully collected and 
honestly turned over to the fee funds of the county treasuries, the 
salary plan laye no burden on the taxpayers while Increasing the beneflta 
of goTerament, eay in schools and roads. The county office fees and 
oommisstons In North Carolina amount to something like one and a 
quarter million dollars a year, II they are collected according to law. The 
total is large enough to pay all salaries in at least 58 counties of the 
state, and leave large balances to apply to schools, roads. Jail expenses. 
Interest, and sinking funds. These large surpluses are being wasted 
In most of ttie salary counties. 

6. Under the salary plan the incentive to collect customary tees and 
commissions and to turn them over to county treasuries is removed; 
and consequently the tee lusde out ol which salariBs are supposed to 
be paid are small and steadily tend to be smaller year by year In almost 
all the salary counties. The result is that the salary plan as it operates 
at present in most counties adds to the burdens of the general taxpayer, 
and robs him of the surpluses accruing under good management 

7. tiood management means, first of all, good bookkeeping in every 
county office, and the competent, courageous auditing of county ac- 
counts. Thirteen salary counties have no auditors and no auditing 
arrangements. In thirty other salary counties the auditing Is mani- 
festly insufficient or Incompetent. In these 43 salary counties the fee 
funds are utterly neglected, or are ridiculously small. If the salaries 
of salaried officers do not come out of the tee tnnds of these counties, 
they must come out of the pockets of the taxpayers; wherefore the 
Interest that taxpayers have or ought to have In the auditing of county 
accounts and In fee and salary funds. 

8. Locally elected or appointed auditors or auditing committees are 
not usually conditioned for any courageous overhauling of county 
finances. They are embarrassed by local ties and attachments. Com- 
petent county auditors permanently employed or certified public ac- 
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conntants Bmplo7«d at stated Intervals are neceaBar; In every ooimty 
to Instruct, advise, and connsel coorttioDBe officers In the business details 
ol their offices. County officers are nBnally honest, but also thej are 
usually untrained In buBlness affalrH. 

9. Wiiat Is needed In addition Is (I) a state-wide plan of uniform 
county accountlns, covering the collection and dlBDoaal of general public 
tonds as well as fees and commissloaB collected and Bublect to collection, 
and (2) a state auditing officer with a staff ol competent Qeld agents 
busy the year around advising, counseling, and checking county officers 
In the handling of public funds. Three states are already operating 
snccesstully under such a plan, and 17 more or lesB successfully. 

The three states referred to are Indiana, Ohio, and Wyoming. The 
seventeen are Massachusetts, Kansas, Oeorgla, Iowa, Nevada, Florida, 
Tennessee, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Oklahoma, Washington, 
Minnesota, West Virginia, Louialana, California, and Michigan. — Gil- 
bertson's The Count]/, p. 122. 

North Carolina has such a system of expert field agents examining the 
business management of our banks. The examination of county office 
finances could be modeled on our bank examiner plan. 

The experience of other states demonstrates that state-wide auditing 
of county accounts saves instead of wastes money. For instance, b«- 
tween 1903 and 1912 the Ohio Bureau of Public Accounts disclosed tbe 
improper disposal of J3,1S3,273 of public money in county offices, due 
to ignorance or defiance of the law, and during these ten years secured 
tbe return of $868,460 of this money to the county treaanries. 
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County Office Information 

A. C. HcIntosh, UniverHty Law Softool 

SO CoDDtfeB Witb Offlcei on a Fee Basis In UlS 

Alexander, Alleghany, AnBOii, Ashe, Avery. Bladen, Brunawiclt. Ca- 
barrus, Caldwell, Carteret, Chatham. Chowan, Clay, Corrituck, Dare, 
Davie, Duplin, Edgecombe, Oatea, Qraham, Qreene, Haywood, Hertford, 
Hohe, Hyde, Jackson, Jones, Lee, Macon, Martin, McDowell, Mitchell, 
Montgomery, Moore, Onelow, Pamlico, Perquimans, Polk, Scotland, 
Stanly, Stokes, Swain, Transylvania. Tyrrell. Union, Washington, 
iratauga, Wilson, Tadkln, Yancey. 

60 ConntleB With Offices on a Saiair Basis, 191S 
Alamance, BeanFort, Bertie, Bnncombe, Burke, Camden, Caswell, 
Catawha, Cherokee, Cleveland, Columbns, Craven, Camberlaud, David- 
son, Durham, Forsyth, Franklin, Qaaton, Granville, Guilford, Halliaz, 
Harnett, Henderson, Iredell, Johnston, Lenoir, Lincoln, Madison, Meek- 
lenbnrg, Nash, New Hanover, Northampton, Orange, Pasquotank, Pen- 
der, Person, Pitt, Randolph, Richmond, Robeson, Rockingham, Rowan, 
Rutherford, Sampson, Surry, Vance, Wake, Warren, Wayne, Wilkes. 

11 Counties Abolishing tlie Office of Treasurer, 191S 
Avery, Bertie, Brunswick, Burke, Camden, Catawba, Cherokee, Cho- 
wan, Clay, Cleveland, Colnmbus, Davidson, Duplin, Edgecombe, Forsyth. 
Oates, Graham, Granville, Harnett, Johnston, Jones, I^ee, Lincoln, Madi- 
son, Mitchell, New Hanover, Northampton, Pasquotank, Perquimans, 
Person, Richmond, Robeson, Sampson, Swain, Union, Vance, Warren, 
Washington, Wayne, Wilson, Taucey. 

Counties having the legislative right to abolish the oSce of treasurer 
(13): Anson, Bladen, Carteret, Chatham, Greene, Hoke, Hyde, Martin, 
Montgomery, Moore, Polk, Rowan, Stanly. 

4S Conutlefl With Auditors or Auditing Arrangements, 191S 

Alamance, Ashe, Beaufort, Bertie, Buncombe, Caswell, Catawba, 
Cherokee, Cleveland, Colnmbus, Craven, Cumberland, Davidson, Dur- 
ham, Edgecombe, Forsyth, Gaston, Granville, Guilford, Harnett, Hen- 
derson, Johnston, Lenoir, Madison, Mecklenburg, Mitchell, Nash, New 
Hanover, Pasquotank, Person, Pitt, Randolpli, Richmond, Robeson, Ro- 
wan. Sampson, Surry, Vance, Wake, Warren, Wayne, Wllkas. 

Based on the Public Local Laws of North Carolina. 1905-1916. 
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CHAPTER IX 
County Finances in North Carolina 



I can conceive ol no greater eerrlce that could be rendered the State 
tban tliat vhlch hoe this year been nndertaken by tlie North Carolina 
Club at tbe UnlTerslty. 

Tbese Btndles and InTestlgattona of county affalm can be of value only 
when undertaken In some such way as this and with some one back 
of the etiort who will continue to Inject Into It without the hope ot re- 
ward, and through sheer patriotism or love of Investigation, the energy 
and the spirit which such work demands. 

Lack of Infornuitlon About County Affairs 

1. Some years ago when I was first connected with the government of 
my own county, I became very much Interested to know whether we 
were doing better or worse In the management of our road finances; 
In the coat of maintaining our county prlsonere; In tbe maintenance of 
our coanty home, and numerous other county Institutions than were 
Guilford and Forsyth and Wake and Mecklenburg, and other counties. I 
recollect that the question of an appropriation to our hospital came be- 
fore our board of commissioners. I was anxious to find out what was 
being done in other counties In the way of appropriations for hospitals 
and I selected twelve or fifteen counties and wrote letters to the county 
officials asking tor Information. In answer to probably two of my 
letters I received Intelligent and satisfactory replies. Probably a half 
dozen more gave me some figures which were of very little nse for pur- 
poses of comparison, and to my other letters I received no replies, 
although the first request was followed up by a second and a third 
letter. I then began an effort to secure copies of the newspapers In 
which had been printed the financial statements of the counties, I 
succeeded In securing probably ten statements and, after a fruitless 
attempt to coordinate these statements so I might secure Information 
which would enable me to know whether in New Hanover County we 
were doing better or worse than our neighbors, I became hopelessly lost 
in a Jungle ot statlettcs and reluctantly gave It up as useless, and 
turned my attention to doing what I could to place onr own county 
affairs In such condition that they could be understood by those of our 
taxpayers who might be Inquisitive enough to want to know how the 
money was handled which they paid tor taxes. 
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Fow BoslBeaa Kethods In County Ofiom 

2. In JannaiT. 1911, there was published in the dall; papers of Wll- 
mlnKton, occupying sixteen columne of advertising space, a statement 
at the finances ol New Hanover Connty, which I have no doubt complied 
strlctlr with all legal reguirements. The greater part ot the Bpace was 
occupied by a numerical list of the vouchers issued by the treasurer 
tor the preceding twelve montlu, the entire list tor the year being thos 
published at one tbne. This, ot course, was useless so tar as it gave 
the public useful Inlormatton, but it fumisbed valuable patronage (or 
the leading party paper in the county. Tbts Hat of vouchers was fol- 
lowed by statements ot the separate funds handled by the treasurer, on 
the debit side ot which would be the entry "By taxes received from 

sheriff $ " and on the credit aide ot which would be the entry 

"To warrants paid and treasurer's commlsBlons $ " 

These statements furnished abont the same Information as that con- 
talned in tlu cash account ot a certain housewife who was given a neat 
little book by her husband and enjoined to enter on one side the 
amount of money received for household expenses and on the other, or 
credit side, the sums paid out. At the end of the week when she came 
to exhibit her accounts to her husband she was delighted to tell lilm 
tbey balanced to a cent, and, upon examinatton, there was found entered 
aa the debit side the amount received and on the credit side the concise 
entry "spent It all." 

Having become interested In county finances, and being of an in- 
qnlsltlve mind, 1 addressed a short communication to the treasurer 
asking him to state publicly the total amount ot his compensation re- 
eelved during the previous year for handling the funds of the coimty. 
The treasurer seemed averse to giving the public this information, tmt 
referred anyone who wanted to know more to his books. After making 
a vain effort to secnre the information from the Board of County Com- 
misefoners, I was forced to make some Inveetlgation myself, the re- 
Bnn ot which developed the fact that the treasurer was receiving be- 
tween fonr and five thonsand dollars annually. Not a cent was taken 
Illegally and I have not the slightest doubt but that the work per- 
formed by the treasurer was done as correctly as It could have been 
done by anyone. The banks, however, which received the deposits 
'Were doing, as is now the case in a number ot counties, the greater 
part of the labor ot handling the county's money. 

The chagrin and astonishment with which the public received the 
developments brought out by these Inquiries was sufficient to cause the 
defeat In the Impending election of the treasurer and the board ot 
eomralseloners, who for years had been Invincible, and the snhstita- 
tlon of the salary Bystem of remuneration ot county ofllcers for the 
old-tashloned and ant«f-date tee system. 
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It was thus I first commenced to take an Interest in countr affairs 
and tliat Interett has continued, altbougb for some time I hare not- been 
actlTel? connected with county administration. 

Defects In Our Count; Finances 
3. If I Bitould attempt to speak to 70D on eveiy pbase ot connty 
finances I conld not bope that wbat I sar would be ol very mnclt value. 
It would only be possible to refer very Buperflcfally to tbe principal 
divisions of county flnancee, and, If tbere Is any good at all to be de- 
rived from wbat I can say, it mnst be drawn from my experience with 
the details as I have seen them while connected witli coonty govern- 
ment While I may be able to point out what may be termed defects 
in our county financial system it must not be Interred that notbins 
better can be done wlthont the enactment ot new laws. I am tnlly 
persuaded that our present county financial system, with all Its failare 
to accomplish what is desired, is not so terribly bad if tbe laws as tbey 
exist were enforced. 

Lawless Tax CoUectliv 

1. A recent report trom the State Comptroller's office of New York 
contains the followlag: "Bsamlnation of the accounts and fiscal affairs 
ot the several municipalities In the state made by this department 
. . . shows that in not a single county have taxes been levied and 
collected in the exact manner prescribed by law." I feel snre this is 
true to as great extent In North Carolina as In New York. 

We all know the chief source ot the connty's Income is tbe general 
property tax. In order that this tax shall be collected the law re- 
quires all owners ot property on certain days to make a list of their 
taxables and return this list properly certified to the list taker. The 
law requires all property to be listed for taxation at its true market 
value. This requirement can not be made clearer by the use of any 
other words, but it is not enforced In any community in the state, 
and changing the law or adding to it will not accomplish the result 
desired until the one essential thing is done, and that is for proper 
persons with tull responsibility to be elected to fill the offices. 

Although the subject has almost been worn threadbare, and although 
any reference to tbe methods ot valuing property tor taxation Is apt 
to cause unlimited and wide discussion and is not easily disposed of, I 
believe the suggestion I am about to make will be valuable, no matter 
what system ot levying taxes Is adopted. Until some radical change 
Is made In present methods ot assessing real estate for taxation, I 
would urge all county officials to require the assessors to have some 
definite rule to work by when making their valuations. It might be 
well to require by law that this be done, but a suggestion to an 
r should be sufficient. 
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Taxablct According to Standirdi 

5. What I maan b7 a definite rule Is that in a city or town a certain 
unit of Talne shonld be adopted, that unit being a lot a fixed number 
of feet deep and a fixed number ot teet front. The value of this unit 
being arrived at bj recent sales In the most valuable part of a clt7, 
and the rate per toot both for frontage and for depth being thus fixed, 
it shonld be applied without variation to all other lots, the value ot 
tbe vacant lot being first decided and then the value ol the buildings 
added, but a record ot the value ot each being kept separate. As the 
assessor's work progresses to blocks adjoining and distant from the 
block where the unit of value has been selected, the value ot the unit 
should be decreased. 

But the main idea is to have a uniform standard ot value which wOl 
be applied Impartially to all similar propertr, whether the valuation Is 
to be 25 per cent, 60 per cent, or the entire and true value — the value 
of land and the buildings thereon being kept separate. This same 
process could be used in the country. 

At the last general tax listing in New Hanover County we had a 
board of assessors which adopted this plan, and the changes made in 
valuations in certain parts of the city were startling. A tremendous 
storm of protest was raised by a large number. of property owners; a 
committee was even appointed by tbe Chamber ot Commerce, at the 
request ot these property owners, to make an Investigation, but the 
result ot the whole matter was that the valuations of the assesson 
stood in nearly every case, and the reason tor It was that they could 
explain precisely how any valuation was arrived at and no one could 
dispute their contention that equity required the application ot tbe 
same rule to every property owner — unless there were exceptional cir- 
cumstances calling tor some variation. 

ITnpnld Taxes 

6. Another great and growing evil Is the large amount of property 
which every year Is not listed tor taxation and upon which tax Is not 
paid. Although the law is very plain and positive on this; although 
the officials give dally notice and warning to every property owner ot 
his liability to heavy penalty tor failure to list; although notices are 
posted In prominent places throughout the connty calling every one to 
attend to this duty, there is never a year passes but that a consid- 
erable number of property owners fall to list their taxes. In addition 
to the number who fail altogether to list their property there are 
those who list and tall to pay. 

I venture to say. there are no two counties In the state where these 
two classes are treated alike. Up to a tew years ago the law provided 
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that all who failed to list their taxes ihonld be charged with double 
tax. When I became connected with countr government I found thlB 
law to be practlcallf a dead letter, and our board of commlsBlonen. be- 
ing convinced the penalty was too great, perenaded our Representative 
In the Legislature to secure a change In the Revenue Law which pro- 
vided for a penalty of 25 per cent. For those who list and do not pv 
there Is no plain provision in the law and the commissioners of each 
county seem to make their own conditions. Of course it Is understood 
that this refers only to the listing of real and personal property. The 
failure to list poll tax Is a misdemeanor and makes one subject to 
indictment by a grand Jury and liable to penalty. A county financial 
statement which would accurately and clearly set forth all the facts 
and figures bearing on unpaid taxes, would be an anomaly, but such 
a statement wonid be of the greatest value. Every statement of this 
sort, as a matter of course, should be uniform in every county. 

I do not know how it may be In a majority of the counties in the 
state, but in my own county the next step in the collection of taxes is 
the most vexations and nnsatisfactory of all. On a certain day the 
SherlfF ts required to sell all property upon which taxes have not been 
paid. The law here also seems to be ample, but its enforcement is a 
travesty. The law provides that after all elTorts are exhausted to col- 
lect tax on real estate out of the taxpayer's personal property then the 
sherift shall sell snch portion of the real estate as may be necessary 
to pay the tax on the whole. There may be a connty somewhere In onr 
fair land where a diligent effort la made to collect this tax out of per- 
sonal property but I do not believe it. It would cost the offlcial his 
offlce and therefore it never has been and never will be strictly en- 
forced. 

The fault here lies, as before, not so much with the law as with Its 
admlnlBtration. The easiest way out ot the trouble is for the sherilT 
to go through the form of selling the property, for, although he thereby 
loses his commission, he proflteth himself by the salvation of his job. 
I have never yet seen a county balance sheet where the amount of 
uncollected taxes due the county has been accurately shown. Even If 
the amount due according to law could be shown accurately. It would 
be of very little value In a balance sheet as showing the assets of a 
county, for the reason, as stated before, that the law la not enforced 
uniformly In the counties and it would he impossible to tell what 
proportion of the whole amount would be actually collected. I do not 
believe there is any similarity In the methods employed in a majority 
of the counties In handling these delinquent taxpayers. 

In my ovm county (New Hanover) the amount uncollected Is In- 
creasing with great regularity. Last year the amount of delinquent 
tax on property sold and bought by the county was fS, 792.86, and the 
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total unonnt dne Uie coontj on property wUcb. Btands In the name 
of tbe ooimt7 iB approximately (30,000, and Is Increaalne eacb year. 
I cannot point out tbe tronble, other than the [allure to levy on per- 
sonal property or find a bona flde purchaser tor the real estate. As 
the property Is regularly adrertlfled (or sale, the sheriK goes throngh 
the tonn of offering It to the highest bidder, but no one oflers to buy 
and the sheriff Is forced to bid the property off (or the county. Bvent- 
nally the property may be sold by Its owner and then there may be a 
Httlement of taxes, always with an abatement o( a great part o( the 
accrued penalties; bnt this Is a very unsatisfactory method o( collect- 
ing taxes, and is a distinct Injustice to those who promptly attend 
to the payment ot their amounts. 

I have In mind a valuable piece of property In the city of Wilming- 
ton, a comparatively modem dwelling on a medium sized lot worth 
probably $10,000 or 112,000, which has not been listed for years. The 
owner's attention Is called to the matter every year, personally by 
the tax Ustw, fey notice through the mall, and by advertisement In the 
dally pt^MTB, and he Is urged to list his property, bnt he consistently 
neglects to do Bo and the taxes accumulate year by year. It It were 
possible for the county to take possession of this property and rent It 
as would be done by any other purchaser. It would soon result In the 
taxes being paid, bnt It Is simply bid In by the sheriff, a tax deed Is 
made to the ooonty and the process repeated year after year. 

The law dealing with delinquent tax payers In North Carolina Is 
referred to by a writer on tke tubjact as "farcical and meaningless," 
and he goes on to say that "it is not the strength of the tax law and 
the administrative machinery, but either the innate loyalty ot the citi- 
zens, or their Inertia and ignorance, or their dislike of litigation" 
that makes any of tbem pay their taxes. 

A uniform method of making up a balance sheet for the counties 
would bring out these differences and point out to the nnlntormed the 
proper methods to pursue so long as our laws stand as they are today, 
bnt my purpose is not so much to point out proposed changes In the 
laws, as this will be done by others, but to suggest how to act under 
the laws as they exist at present. 

TSm»» of Beal Estate 

7. It you will pardon a digression I would like to call attention to 
another reason tor failure ot the county to receive taxes on all the 
property within Its borders, and this Is the inaccnritte and detective 
descriptions ot country property. Although It would involve consid- 
erable expense there could not be a better Investment for any county 
than to have prepared by a competent engineer a full and accurate map 
at the county, showing the exact dimensions ot each separate piece ot 
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property. The practical working out o( this would not be difficult as 
the entire surface of tbe county could be mapped on a rery Intelligible 
scale and bound In sections In loose leal torm, somewhat as the maps 
of large cities are now prepared tor the use ol lire Insurance com- 
panies. Changes In ownership should be marked on this map as deeds 
are recorded, just aa is done now on the block books which tax officials 
are obliged to keep in every city of any size. With a retereuce map 
of this sort it would not be necessary to ask an owner of country 
property how many acres are contained in hla tract ot land. Now the 
description calls tor so many acres "more or less," and yon can safely 
wager when It comes to calculating the ralne of a farm at so many 
dollars an acre It Is generally "less" rather than "more." 

In New Hanover County, for Instance, and this Is the smallest county 
in the state, the clerk of the board of commissioners estimates that 
in some vaj 30,000 acres of land are not listed for taxation, in other 
words there are known to be a certain number of acres within the 
boundaries of the county, but the number of acres In the city of Wil- 
mington, together with the number In the separate pieces listed In the 
country, is 30,000 acres less than the total acreage. This discrepancy 
could not exist If the county possessed an accurate map showing the 
holdings of each property owner. Such a map as this would also be 
Invaluable to lawyers when drawing deeds and wlien searching titles, 
and to real estate men when subdividing property for sale. 

CoiUy DapUeattoii In City CoasUes 

S. After the tax books are made up and turned over to the sheriff 
the next step Is the collection of the taxes. In New Hanover County 
four-fifths of the values of the entire county are In the city of Wil- 
mington. There are other counties In which a great percentage of the 
valuations are la a city. According to our present laws to collect these 
taxes, there Is no option but to maintain two tax collecting offices, one 
for the county and one for the city. Just across the street from each 
other, with a full corps of clerks with resulting expenses. The force 
in either office could easily do the work for both, and thousands of 
dollars saved. 

There Is also duplication of legal servicesi of engineering servicea; 
of road machinery; of officials of one sort or another, a great part of 
which could be saved If we had the legal power to consolidate these 
actlvitlea But this matter of consolidation Is somewhat foreign to 
my subject, and is one which calls for separate treatment. 

The Salary vs. The Fee System 

9. In most counties a percentage Is still paid for the collection of 

taxes. This method of compensation is being changed graudally by 
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each Legislature, and county after connt? la abandoning tbls old and 
antiquated ayatem and putting all their connty officials on salaries and 
requiring: all teea to be turned Into the county treasury. The ene great 
evil to be contended with after the salary syetem is adopted is that 
the member ol the Legislature from a county usually teele he is the 
person to flz the salaries to be paid and In a great many cases to 
create the offices to which the salaries attach. 

A few years ago we had an experience which I have no doubt has 
been the same with many other boards of commisBl oners. Our board 
desired an officer whom they could depend upon to assist In enforcing 
certain laws which were being flagrantly rlolated. We requested the 
appointment of a special person as a deputy sheriff and were flatly re- 
rused. At the last session of the Legislature, In opposition to Use de- 
sire of the board of commissioners, over their protest, and without 
previous public notice, the salaries of six of the county offices were 
changed (raised of course), a new and needless office was created, the 
incumbent named and his salary flxed. 

Some day when there is a more equal division of the thlnUng men 
ot the community between the dominant political parties, the one 
which would undertake to impose upon the people such a mockery as 
this and stand sponsor tor It would have its candidates In the next elec- 
tion buried under an avalanche of votes. And my sincere hope Is that 
the day Is not far distant when the thlnUng men ol the state will be 
more equally divided between the parties. 

County €)OTemmeiit a Headless Aifalr 
10. Most persons are under the impression that the board of com- 
missioners, with its chairman, la at the head ot the county government. 
We may have been under this Impression at one time In our county 
but soon found out our error. The board does have authority to say 
bow about 19 cents of the entire tax levy may be spent, hut its au- 
thority over the balance of the levy, over any county official, such as 
the sheriff, clerk of the court, coroner, constable, county Judge or 
recorder, is nil. The chairman of the board doea have the honor, 
however, of presiding over the meetings of the commissioners, signing 
the warrants tor the salaries of the many county officials (which are 
flxed In Raleigh), and of smiling and trying to look pleasant when 
complaints are made about bad roads, excessive tax assessments, or 
the delinquency of some county subordinate, over whom neither he nor 
the board has any control. No wonder Dr. Falrlie. Professor ot Politi- 
cal Science in the University of Illinois, wrote some years ago of 
county government in the United States, "The present decentralised 
and unorganised administrative machinery of connty government pro- 
duces inefficiency and waste In the transaction ot public business. 
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Orlgiitatliig In & yagne theorr of local self-Kovemment at a time when, 
nnder frontier coadltlonB, public business amounted to little. It lias 
proved entirely Inadequate to tbe complex social and Industrial prob- 
lems of toda7>" 

Tbe Anniud Balance Sheet 

11. Wtklle I bave been appointed to Bar somethinE about an annual 
balance sheet it would never be necessar? to assign such a subject If 
certain changes were made in our form of county gOTemmeuL No 
one can Imagine officers elected on a short ballot, where responsiblUt; 
could be clearly fixed on a few IndlvldualB, so managing the finances 
of the county that the same Bound bueineee principles which must pre- 
vail In any successful business would not be adopted by them. There 
would naturally be provided an annual audit of all county finances 
by a competent public accountant; there would be an annual Btatement 
of assets and liabilities which would accurately exhibit the condition 
of the county showing the foundation upon which the credit of the 
county waB based, ao that Its bonds would sell for the highest market 
price. Unless the county Ib fortunate enough to have as Its auditor 
or treasurer an expert accountant, and this is a remote possibility. It 
Bbould employ an expert who Is familiar with public accounting and 
give him the Job by tbe year to audit all the county offices. 

Preferably, in my opinion, this accountant should be from soma 
other community. He would prepare and eae properly installed a sye- 
tem of bookkeeping, drawn from his experience in other Blmllar offices, 
which would simplify alt office work and reduce the clerical work to 
a minimum. He would prepare annually, if the treasurer could not 
do it, the balance sheet which would clearly show the following facts: 

Under the head of assets it would show the amount of cash on liand 
in each separate fund; It would show the value of the neceasary Inmt- 
ments of the county, such as tbe courthouse, the county home and 
farm, the school houses and gronnds; the amount of taxes due by the 
sheriff and also the total amount of delinquent taxes due by Indlvldnals. 
It would also show tbe amount of sinking fund set aside for the re- 
demption of bond isBues. On tbe other side of the balance sheet would 
be given full information Is regard to each bond issue, showing rate 
of interest, date of maturity, and amount of accrued Interest It 
Should also ahow any amounts due for money borrowed temporarily, 
or floating IndeUedueBB of an7 nature. It should show as a llabilitr. 
separate from other Items, what part of a refunded debt was incurred 
for improvements long ago worn out. 

A few yeani ago I knew of a county in which no record wes made 
In the treasurer's atatements of warrants issued but not paid. The 
only permanent record was when tbe warrants were paid, and it was 
impossible to tell at any time the total amount of warrants outstanding. 
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A similar condition to this would be lor an IndlTtdnal to luns ctaeeka 
IndlscrlmlnatelT and make no entry on bis books until tke end of tbe 
month wben tbe bank returned him the checks which had been pre- 
sented to it for payment. I am afraid tbls method Is still In force In 
not a tew counties. 

Stftte Uniformity In County Accounting 

12. But after all the great thing to be desired Is uniformity In 
accounting In all counties, it would even be better If accounts were 
not BO perfectly kept If we could secure the same kind of accounts 
In all counties. These acconnts should, of course, be published. 

ImproTed methods would come naturally as a result of comparisons 
vblch would be Instituted by taxpayers and public organizations. These 
accounts and statistics should be In snch form that comparisons could 
be made not only as to time but also as to units. 

It is well to compare the expenses of the connty this year with the 
expenses last year, but It Is much better to be able to compare the 
cost per mile of a 16 feet wide macadam or concrete road In one 
county with tbe cost of a Bfmllar road In another county. It Is essen- 
tial that we should know the amount expended on schoqls this year as 
compared with last year, but it Is Just as valuable and more interesting 
to know bow much per capita tor children who attended school was 
expended for education. We want to know Just how much each county 
Is expending each year for prisoners, or for the care of tbe county 
homo, but we also want to know how much per day per prisoner It is 
costing ua, and the same information for Inmates of the home. We 
should have standard units of comparison for every service rendered 
the county. 

Another statement which I found to be of great interest to taxpayera 
was one which showed plainly and precisely how |100 of taxes was ex- 
pended. It gave tbe exact proporiions of flOO which were paid for the 
support of schools; for bnlldlng new roads; tor maintaining old roads; 
for Interest; for sinking funds; for expenses of courts; tor charity, and 
so on through all the separate actlTlties ot the connty. I believe more 
taxpayers had something to say to me about this statement than any 
other published during tbe time l was connected with the connty 
goTemment. 

Unlnfonnedi Unconcerned Democrscy 

18. But after all a great part of the shortcomings of county offlclals 
and a great deal of tbe looseness which preyails In the management 
of connty affairs can be charged to the people themselves. There may 
be some qnestlon as to the advisability of a law making suffrage com- 
pulsory, but there could be no anestlon of the advisability ot a law 
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(if tt coDld be enforced) TrmHiig it compnlwry upon erery taxpayer to 
Interest himself to some extent In acaulrlng a certain amount of knowl- 
edge of hla county's financial affairs. 

A few years ago there were evidences of dissatiBfactlon trlth the tai 
rate of onr county as shown by short commnnl cations appearing in 
the newspapers. The Board of GommlBSlonere were cooTlnced that 
an Increase for the coming year would be necessary and had made 
some effort to prepare the public tor It. A tew weeks before the date 
when the tax levy had to be made I published In the dally papers a 
budget or estimate of the next year's expenditures and also an esti- 
mate of receipts, showing plainly that we could not get through the 
year on the same tax rate. In my communication accompanying the 
estimate I asked that any citizen or taxpayer who objected to an In- 
crease In the levy should Indicate, either through the newspapers or at 
the next meeting of the board, where he thought a reduction could be 
made tu the estimated expenses. Not a Btngle taxpayer accepted the 
Inrltatlsn. The Increase In the levy was made, and for some time afte^ 
wards nearly every Issue of the papers contained some criticism of the 
excessive tax rate which was being laid on the community, and the 
necessity tor the strictest economy by the officials. 

It muBt be remembered that my experience In county affairs has been 
drawn from a comity In which there is a very large percentage of busf- 
ness men and men familiar with financial matters, and these have a 
great deal to do with molding and guiding public opinion. The glaring 
defects about which we read so often have not existed In New Hanover 
County for a number of years, and our affairs are In almost as good 
condition as we can hope for under existing laws. Every department 
of county business except the Board of Education, and that would have 
been done If the Board of Commissioners had possessed the necessary 
authority to require It, Is regularly audited by an expert accountant la 
no way connected with our county government. Possibly some of the 
Improved methods we have adopted, while they work admirably tor us, 
might not be desirable In a large county with no city of considerable 
population. If the State required all counties to be uniform In methods, 
records, accounte, reports, etc., the county audit would be sufficient and 
there would be no need for the State to attempt to provide an audit 
which Is perfunctory and of little value. If there were anlformity, tax- 
payers in tboae counties which did not compare favorably with their 
neighbors, and organizations such as yours, and publications such as 
the University Kews Letter, would soon be asking unpleasant and em- 
barrassing questions. Therefore, while no opportunity should be neg- 
lected to Improve any part of county admlnlstratfon, the part of wisdom 
Is to persistently press the reform of a system known to be Illogical 
and cumbersome. 
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CosstmctiTe SnggestJont 

14. It I should attempt to sugK^st the needs most sorely felt in our 
county admlnlBtrstlon, I could not do better than to ase the words of the 
Director of Westchester County (New York) Research Bureau In enu- 
meratfoK the needs of his own county: 

1. The greatest efficiency consistent with economy In the administra- 
tion of public office. 

2. The greatest economy in the expenditure of public funds, con- 
ef stent with efficiency. 

3. Such a system of public accounting as will answer all questions of 
the conditions of public funds at any time. 

1. Such a system of public service records as will show in detail the 
efficiency and fidelity of public employees. 

Although we may never expect to accomplish the perfect adminis- 
tration of county affairs until the people themselres arrive at a Just 
appreciation of their duties and responsibilities In the selection of public 
officials, I am satisfied we would come very much nearer to attaining 
the goal if we should change our laws so as to provide: 

Ist. A small board of commissioners with complete authority over all 
county business. 

2d. Machinery by which county and municipal activities could be 
combined whenever the people desired it. 

3d. Uniformity in the keeping of all records and accounts, their 
periodic auditing, and publishing of full information In convenient form 
for circulation. 

4th. Changing of the tax laws, preferably in line with recommenda- 
tions made by the State Tax Commission. 
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County Accounting: Uniform Systems and County 
Budgets 

GsoKse G. SooTT, C. F. A., Chairman H. 0. State Board 
of Accowttonejr 

1. DETiHiTions. Practical accounting is diTided into tvo dlatlnctlve 
clasaeB, vix: Commercial Accountlag and OoTenuneutal Accounting. 

There is a recognized distinction between these two classes, notwlttt- 
Btandlng the nnderlj^g principles of both are Identical. 

Commercial Accounting is distlnguisbed from QoTernmental, in that 
It covers the operations of a profit-making undertaking, that m&j be 
onltmlted in Its scope of activities through individual control or owner- 
ship. It Is a system of accounts that produces Information of the profits 
or losses of a business of profitmaktng. 

OoTemmental Accounting is a system of accounts that covers the 
operations of the functions of government, limited in its scope of actlvi- 
tles bj law and public control. It la a system of fund accounting that 
produces Information of the operations and condition of Its funds. 

The general scope of Oovemmental Accoontitig covers all of the 
departments and institutions of the state or government, also towns and 
cities, counties and other political dtvlstons. 

There la no phase of govenuneatal accounting that occupies a higher 
position of general importance, and at the same time has developed so 
little and Is so crude and so Inadequate and out of date as are our count; 
methods of accounting. 

The principle of count; government is what Is known as the federal 
form, in that It Is departmental; each department or officer Is Inde- 
pendent of the other, with no central accounting control. 

Each officer, board, or oonunlaslon, in their independent relations 
one to the other, maintains his or its own accounting procedures with- 
out any regard to tbe requirements necessary for tbe preparation of a 
general financial statement of the county as a whole. 

The laws affecting the accounting procedures of a county do not con- 
template a system of accounts beyond the account of cash handlings. 

There Is no provision reauiring the maintenance of general books of 
accounting control that will control the liabilities, the revenues and 
expenses, the acquisition, disposition, and custodianship of values, which 
are necessary to exhibit correct Information of the operations and the 
financial condition of the county. 
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While the volume and complexity of cotmtr fluance faae j'early 
Increased, there has not been any advancement in the methods ol con- 
trol, which has adversely affected the efficiency of administration mora 
than all other factors combined. It Is a fundamental principle that the 
efficiency and economy of administration cannot be any higher than the 
accuracy and Intelligence of the Information produced by an adequate 
system of accounts. 

In an unpubllBbed review of the accounting systems of the State 
Departments. State Institutions, Uuniclpalltles and Counties of the 
State, wbich I had the pleasnre of preparing last year for special pur- 
poses, are statements concerning certain phases of the subject under 
dlBcnssloQ which I shall quote: 

"Onr laws, governing the plan of departmental organization of the 
state, provide that the business of eacb department be conducted In a 
separate and Independent fashion, and contemplates that each of the 
organizations sball be responsible for Its own accounting system, with 
limitations to cover the record of operations represented only by a 
movement of cash, and omits to reqnlra the departments, Institutions, 
mnnicliialitles, and counties of the state to maintain an adequate system 
of acGonnts to record all transactions affecting the acquisition, disposi- 
tion, and custodianship of values, and a controlling system of the 
expenses and revenues. 

"While the scope of the plan of state government is departmental. 
It fails to provide a central department of general accounting and 
statistical control, In whlcb tbe financial statements of the depart- 
ments and Institutions may be consolidated into a general statement 
that would exhibit a correct view of the financial position of the state. 

"The inadequacy of the system precludes the construction of satis- 
factory comparisons of the institutional operations and departmental 
economies. 

The accounting systems of the state, with few exceptions, which 
Includes Its departments. Institutions, municipalities, and counties, are 
what Is known as the 'Cash Book System,' or the receipts and payments 

2. Case Book Ststbm. In a cash book system of accounting, the 
accounts of the operations are maintained (If any accounts are kept 
at all) and supported only from the record of receipts and disburse- 
ments of cash. A statement prepared from such a system of accounts 
is called a statement of receipts and disbursements. A statement of 
reoeipts and disbursements Is an account of cash Iiandllngs, and is a 
Btihedule supporting the cash balances and performs no other functions. 
The claeetflcatlon of the accounts of such statements merely indicate 
or specifies the accounts affected by a movement of cash, which as a 
whole is meaningless, valueless, a misguide, and the information pro- 
duced leads to nowhere. 
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Cash receipts are not rsTenaee. A Btatement of receipts Is a record 
of the coBTerslon of assets Into cash, or the creation of liabilities. 

Dldbursemeuts are not expenses. A statement of dlBbursemeats Is a 
record of the extlngnishment of liabilities or the conyerslon ot cash 
ftBseta Into some other class of assets. 

There la an important diatinctlon between a statement of receipts 
and disbnraementfl and a statement of revenues and expenses. 

A statement of rerennes is the ascertained Income belonging to the 
fiscal period, regardless of when or how It is collected. 

A statement of expenses ot the fiscal period is a record of expenses 
belonging to the fiscal period, regardless of when or how they are paid. 
An annual statement of the receipts and disbursements of a county, 
representing the collootlon of its reTennes and the payment of Its 
expenses that may belong to a p^at or future fiscal period. Is entirely 
a dlOerent statement from a statement of revenues and expenses show- 
ing all revenues and expenses belonging to the year, whether they are 
collected or paid. 

The cash book system is a record of the revenues or other receipts 
that may belong to the present, past, or future fiscal period. Instead of 
a record covering the period to which they belong. The expenaee are 
recorded when they are paid Instead of being recorded when they are 
incurred. 

With tew or no exceptions, the counties of the State maintain only 
the caah book system, and this accounts for the failure of the counties 
to submit complete and intelligent financial statements that would 
exhibit a correct view of financial conditions. 

To illustrate the distinction between a statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements and a statement ot revenues and expenses, reference la 
made to the accountant's report of the audit of the State Treasurer's 
books covering the fiscal year 1913. 

The accountant's report containing; the constructed account ot the 
general fund of the state showed a deficit amounting to f372,04S.S5 while 
the books and the report of the State Treasurer presented a view of the 
condition of the fund by showing a cash balance amounting to (333,- 
040.23, representing a difference of more than {700,000.00. 

In the case of a large and important county of the state, the commis- 
sioners submitted a statement at the end of a fiscal year covering the 
receipts and disbursements, purporting to present a correct view of 
financial conditions that showed the county was In excellent condition. 

When the books were audited by a qualified accountant, and the 
proper accounts set up and constructed on a basis ot the revenue and 
expense system, Information was produced showing a deficit of more 
than }200,0l)0. 

The general limited knowledge of the theory of practical accounting 
presents the most difficult problem in the task ot bettering our account- 
ing methods. 
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It Is nnfortuiiaUlr true tliat the professional men of our couatrj. 
who are largely college graduates, know even leaa of tbe Bcience and 
tlieory of practical accounts than the average uneducated bookkeeper. 

When one of our most distinguished legal authorities was asked to 
address a bodr of accountants on some phase of the profession, he 
replied in embarrassment that there was one thing he gave himself 
credit for, and that was, he bad sense enough to acknowledge his ignor- 
ance of statements and figures. He had never been able to comprehend 
aaj kind of statement made np of flKures beyond a simple statement 
of cash receipts and disbursements. 

It can be authoritatively stated that this Is not an exaggerated admis- 
sion of the average lawyer, who repreeents a high claM of our educated 
citizenship, who is responsible for our legislation, and who Is the product 
of this and similar Institutions. 

A student may distinguish himself In his college courseB, but If, In 
the completion of his edacatlon, he omits to equip himself with a knowl- 
edge of the theory of practical accounting, he will go out In the world 
largely deficient. 

The complexity of business transactions in the modem development 
of human activities now demand a knowledge of the theory of accounts 
b7 both the professional and business man. 

Does not the analysis of this phase of the subject suggest that, after 
all, the responsibility tor the Inadequacy of the aocounting methods of 
not only our counties and municipalities but state departments and in- 
stitutions rests on the educational Institutions tor their failure to 
Include In their currtculnms practical accounting and commercial 
economics? 

3. CouBTT GovEanMEHT. The compleilty of our county government is 
not generally known. The various special laws enacted from time to 
time, together with the general laws, have made the government of our 
counties the most unscientific of any known governmental organization. 

Counties are divided Into districts known as townships, and each 
township has Its own functional organization under special and general 
lawB. 

There are In some counties as many as five to twenty separate and 
Independent authoritative organizations, commissions, or boards, such 
as County School Boards, District School Boards, County Road Commis- 
sioners, District or Township Road Commissioners, and various hoards 
or commissions to handle special funds. In one county of the state It 
appears that under the general and various special laws It has 104 
separate and distinct funds. In some counties there are as many as 
five or six custodians of cash escloslve of the regular county treasurer. 

Under the general laws, and as contemplated in the original organi- 
sations of onr conntles, considerable power and authority Is invested 
In the board of commissioners. Under the wide-open privilege granted 
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our repreaentatlTes In the leglslatare to IntrodncA and haye enacted 
■psdal lavB aSectlng their reBpectlre counties, th«re hare been enacted 
from time to time apeclal laws afFectlng the authority and powers of the 
commlBBloners to such extent that In some cases It has reached a point 
of absurdity- 

An analysis of county goTernment will show that some counties con- 
tain so much politics, and are burdened with such an unceasing enact 
ment of special laws dividing the goTemment Into Independent anlts 
and the authority and responsibility so divided and disseminated, that 
efficiency and responsibility are apparently destroyed. 

4. BoASB OF Cooutt Commissiorkss. Some one has defined the 1>oard 
ot county com mission era and their duties under the general and special 
laws In the following language: "A board ol county commlBsioners con- 
ststa of three to five men who have defeated their opponents In an elec- 
tion that is held every two years." "Tbeir duties are to meet every first 
Monday of the month for the purpose of ordering the payment of county 
claims." 

The definition la not as Incorrect as It may appear to be incomplete. 

The most conspicuous defect In connection with the duties of the 
county commissioners la that, Instead of maintaining a system of con- 
trol at the purchasing end, or at the time the llabllitlea are incurred, 
the unsnccessful attempt la aerloualy made to control the eipenaes by 
a process of Inspection ot the bills rendered therefor, which may have 
been incurred without their knowledge or consent. This sort of control 
Is only limited to their power of the postponement of payment, which 
affords a conspicuous false baala for believing that the power of direct- 
ing the payment of a debt Is the power of controlling Its making. 

The fact Is overlooked that expense-making control Is governed by 
the power of authority to Incur the liability, and not by the power ot 
approval of its payment. Approval of a claim for payment Is the exer- 
cise of the authority to extlngnlah the liability. 

Examinations of the methods of county administration have disclosed 
a laxity and Inefficiency resulting from the ignorance of the effect of 
operations on county finance, which Is due to the Inadequate cash book 
system Information, that conid not be found In any class of successful 
private business. 

The final result of such unscientific and nnlntelllgent administration 
Is a loss and waste sustained by the taxpayers that In amount can 
only be approximated. 

G. CoDNiT Shbbiffs. Under the law the sheriffs are the tax collectors 
and collect practically all of the county revenues. For his services under 
the general law he is paid % per cent of the first tEO.OOO and 2^ per 
oent on the amount In excess of 150,000. In addition to the commis- 
sions for collecting the revenues, he gets certain fees for serving legal 
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Under apeclal acts some of the conntleB tiave what Is known as the 
salai? Byetem, and In sncti cases he ts paid a sUpnlated salary Instead 
ot commlBBlons. 

He is charsnd with the responsibility ol collecting not only the ad 
TBlorem taxes tor both connty and state, but all of the special licenses 
or priTllflge taxes for both coanty and state. 

The annual tax books are given him in September or October ot each 
year, prepared from the Individual tax retnma made during the month 
ot May of each year and th« statement of the corporation and excess 
taxes famished by the State Tax Commission. 

The sheriff la elected by the taxpayers of the county, and his popn- 
larlty as an officer may rest on his tactful methods of collecting taxes 
from those to whom his continuation In office depends. 

The methods of handling th« funds that come into his hands are too 
well known to be Interesting. He does not tnm Into the county treasury 
his collections In a manner demanded by a modem business system, 
bnt, Instead, his remittances may be at Intervals or at such times as 
he may respond to the pressing needs of the county. 

He deposits his funds to the credit of accounts he controls, and fre- 
quently to the same bank acconnt with his private fnnds; when In such 
cases county funds became mixed with private funds. 

He may not keep a cash book account of his detail collections, and 
in some cases he nor any one else knows what be baa collected or what 
he has not, except by crude or approximate methods. 

Very few sheriffs maintain an office where taxpayers are required 
to go to pay their taxes, but Instead, he makes his collections on the 
highways or at central points most convenient to the taxpayers. 

Under the present system, the status of the account of the sheriff 
is unknown before the arrival of the date of final settlement of the tax 
book charges. It la not a very unusual occurrence for him to receive 
ttie tax books for the incoming year before he settles the taxes of the 
past year, giving him an opportunity of collecting from the new tax 
books a sufficient amount to settle the balance due on the old books. 

In one case where the sheriff obtained the new tax books prior to 
date of settlement of the old charges, he used more than 120.000 collected 
from the new tax books to settle the former charges, enabling the county 
commissioners to close their flscal year with no unpaid claims. 

It Is seen that the concealment of the shortage of the sheriff and the 
liability to the incoming year was BuccoBsfully accomplished. 

It is obvious that under such Inadequate and out-of-date methods It 
Is possible tor a board ot county commissioners to close a fiscal year 
showing no unpaid bills or Indebtedness, and at the same time the 
county may have a deficit amounting to many thousand dollars. 
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It la further seen that such methoda make It poaalble lor large sums 
ol the paUlc funds to be appropriated to private nae, at least tempo- 
rarU7> without the knowledge of the commlaslonera or the public. 

6. Covmn CuBsa. Connty clerka are conrt officers. Their principal 
datiea are to keep the records of the civil and criminal courts. 

The official duties of the county clerk reanlre the handling of funds 
as he is coBtodian, with few exceptions, of all court funds and other 
receipts arising from his office. 

Examinations of the books of county clerks have disclosed that. In 
most cases, no cash book account is kept showing the receipts and dis- 
bursements of his office. The condition is such that It is a task of great 
difficulty to make a satisfactory audit of his t)ooks. 

The books consist largely of reference docket records, and to audit 
these records and prepare a statement of account requires a constmc- 
tlon of various accounts that enter Into an intelligent statement. 

In the absence of a detail cash account and properly maintained 
system of accounts, it Is clearly seen that the amount of cash he has on 
hand belonging to bis office or to claimants is unknown, except aa evi- 
denced by his bank book account and his periodical reports. 

In the course of years, the trust funds and unclaimed feea may 
accumulate and amount to thouaands of dollars, of which no Intelligent 
accounts are maintained except in the scattered reference records and 
unaudited reports. 

While these Items may be duly recorded in official docket records 
waiting disposition or for claimants that may never come, and are 
not turned Into the county treasury, the question arises. What Anally 
becomes of such funds? 

7. CooNTT AocooNTiKG AND FiKAHciAi. Statbhehts. Thsro Is no gen- 
eral law requiring the books of tbe county to be audited by certlfled 
public accountants. The law does not contemplate the maintenance 
of general books of account, bat Instead, provides for the examination 
and audit of all claims presented for payment in a cash book system. 

Section 1389 of the Revlsal provides that the board of commissioners 
shall elect by ballot a finance committee composed of three intelligent 
taxpaylng citizens whose duty it ahall be to Inquire Into, investigate 
and report by public advertisement, at the courthouse and one public 
place In each township of the county or In a newspaper at their option, 
if one be published In the connty, a detailed and Itemized account of 
the condition of the county finances, together with any other informa- 
tion appertaining to any funds, misappropriations of county funds, or 
any malfeasance in office by any county officer. It shall be the duty 
of the finance committee to make and publish their report on or before 
the first Monday of December In each year. 

Pursuant to this law. It is the practice of some of the counties to 
appoint a finance committee. The citiiens selected may be chosen not 
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for tbair Booonntlng: ability, bat on acconnt of their baslneBs or political 
stiuidiiif. The pnbliBbed reports are BometlmeB seen, but the? an not 
flnanclal statementB tbat eslitbtt a correct and Intelligent view ot the 
Bnanclal position ot the coonty. 

There are, however, a few ot our counties that require a detail audit 
by certified accountants and that tiare intelligent financial atatements 
prepared that set forth the condition of the county. 

Bzantlnations of the books of county officers by.qnallfled accountants 
haye disclosed some very interesting and sertoua defects In the present 
tnetfiods. 

In one case It was dlscoTered tliat the county treasurer had charged 
oat In his cash book the amount of the Interest on the ontstandlng 
bondB at the time he remitted the funds to New York banks to meet tlie 
maturing coupons, and again charged the same amount out aa a dis- 
bursement when he received the coupons from the bank, making a double 
charge for the same disbursement. This had been done a number of 
tlmoB, notwithstanding his books and accounts had been audited and 
examined by the committee and found correct. The certified accountant 
who dlBcovered the errors found by investigating the transactions evi- 
dence that the errors were committed through ignorance rather than 
with an intent to defrand. 

In another case, the county treasurer or the committee who examined 
his books made an error In the addition of the disbursements of his 
books of several thousand dollars in fsvor of the ofllcer which was not 
discovered until the accountant examined the books three years after 
the treasurer had gone out of office. 

The most frequent errors are found in the settlements aud reports of 
officers, especially in the statement ot settlements of sheriffs. 

The preparation ot the acconnt of the settlement of a sheriff Is a task 
of some difficulty in the absence of proper recorded information, and 
requires an experienced qualified accountant. 

It is sometimes found tliat settlements are not made annually with 
the Bfaerlfts. lu one case there appeared to have been no settlement tor 
four years, and In such case tlie sheriff nor any one else had any idea 
what he was due the county. 

A number of counties throughout the state have adopted the salary 
system, which provides that the county officers be paid a etlpulated 
salary instead of commissions and fees, and that all commisslone and 
foes be turned Into the county treasury. 

Accountants have discovered that very tew if any of these counties 
maintain a proper system of controlling accounts of the officers' fees and 
commissions. In their cash book system, the revenues from this source 
are sliawu as the amount collected instead of the amount charged the 
offlcers. It is clear that in absence ot proper controlling accounts of 
these fees and commissions that are chargeable to the officers respon- 
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Bible for their collection, It la not kaowu whether the7 are all collected, 
and II collected, whether they are all accounted for. 

Some ol the counties hare what la known as a "ooonty auditor" whose 
duties are urescrtbed and chiefly consist ot auditing the claims presented 
for payment and the preparation of the tax books. 

It is well known that county auditors are not In all cases gnallfled 
accountants possessing the ability to devise. Install, and maintain a 
rroper system of accounts, or to prepare and construct Intelligent 
financial statements of the county. 

These officers are appointees, and are ot course not required to pass 
the examination conducted by the State Board of Accountancy as to 
their quallflcatlons. They may be in some cases the best obtainable for 
the limited compensation provided, and from the knowledge of the 
commissioners of the auallflcations required for the positioa. 

County auditors should be qualtfled accountants who understand the 
theory ot practical accounts. There is a wide distinction in the ability 
required to audit claims presented for payment and that which is re- 
quired to devise, install, and maintain proper controlling accounts. 
The gen'eral books of account should present the necessary information 
required In the preparation of statements that will exhibit a correct 
view of the operations and financial condition of the county. 

8. UniFOBU Systems. It is Impossible to satisfactorily determine the 
efflciency of administration of county governments, without compara- 
tive Information produced by a system of uniform accounts. 

A uniformity of the cUsslflcation of the accounts of revenues and 
expenses is necessary for a comparative analysis which would produce 
information of the highest statistical and economic value. A uniform 
system ot accounting procedures wonld present to the pabllc com- 
parative costs of operations. It wonld be possible to determine wbether 
the administration of one county government was more economically 
administered than another. The Information produced under such a 
system would be of the highest Interest and value to the taxpayers. The 
annual year-book of our counties would command the largest circula- 
tion of any character of governmental reports or statistics. The state- 
ments and reports of one county would be well understood by the tax- 
payers of other counties. It wonld be a simple and practical teaching 
of governmental economics. It would present a basis tor the solution 
Of our tax problems. 

A manual ot accounting procedures should be prepared under the 
authority ot law covering the maintenance and the books required, also 
the statements and reports ot officers. The manual would show in 
detail how the general books and accounts should be kept, how to close 
the books and to prepare uniform financial and operating statements 
for each administration division, office, and fund with their Interlocking 
relationship to the general consolidated statement of the county as 
a whole. 
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Under such a aytAvm ttae expense would be set up when Incurred, 
regardless of when ttiey may be paid, and thrown Into the period they 
belong to; likewise, the rerennes. The properties and all obher assets 
and ifsbllltlee would be set iv on tiie books of account 

The economic advantages of adequate and uniform accounts tor 
counties can be illustrated In the case of tbe transportation companies 
of the country. 

One of the first Important things done by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when It was organized under the federal laws was to devise 
and establish uniform system of accounts for all transportation com- 
panies. The results have been marvelous. The railroads of our country 
are producing comparative Information of operations by the uniformity 
of accounting methods that have resulted in an efficiency unparalleled 
in the world's history of transportation operations. 

9. BuDOEi Stbteu. What Is known as the Budget System Is a finan- 
cial proETam of the estimated operating revennes and expenses care- 
folly and Intelligently charted and worked out In detail covering a 
Qscal period. 

A distinctive advantage of a budget system for a county Is that It pre- 
sents the proposed financial program as a whole In Its relation to the 
past and future. 

When proposals are dealt with in a separate fashion, as is now the 
practice, economy Is impossible. Bvery Item may be dealt with care- 
fully and honestly, yet the sum of the totals may present an unpleasant 
view and have an unsatisfactory effect on the finances as a whole. 

It Is quite Impossible to prepare a budget from an Inadequate system 
of accounts. A budget cannot be prepared from cash book Information. 
The revenues and expenses of a coimty covering and belonging to the 
past year must be known In a classified detail, In order to have a basis 
for formulating a budget for the future year. 

The counties of the state do not maintain sufficiently adequate sys- 
tems from which satisfactory and intelligent budgets can be prepared. 

The most Important work of a board of county commissioners during 
their entire term of office would be the consideration and adoption of 
the annual budget of the county. 

Budgets should be published and the taxpayers given an opportunity 
to be heard before adoption. The adoption of the budget means that 
tbe board has appropriated the estimated revenues of the Incoming 
year for the purposes stated. 

The budget after being prepared and adopted. In a classified detail, 
presents a clear and Intelligent view of Its effect upon the finances of 
the county as a whole. 

In the office of county commissioners, where the general books are 
k^t, the budget accounts are set up on the budget ledger, each account 
credited with Its allotment. To each of these accounts will be charged 
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moiithl7 the amoimt of the expenses incurred and belonging thereto. 
At the dose of baeineBS each month a statement of the condition as 
shown b7 the bndget accoonts Is prepared. 

The form of statement used contatna throe colnnuts. The first colnnm 
would show opposite each account the annual appropriation, the second 
column the apportionment of the allotment belonging to the period the 
statement covers, and the third column the amount of the expenses 
belonging to the period. 

Such a statement would exhibit comparative and intelligent Infor- 
mation which would be an Important guide in the administration of 
coontr operations. It would Indicate whether or not the operations 
were within the budget limitations. The taxpaying pnblic would then 
have an intelligent view from its publication each month of the public 
finances as affected by current operations, and would be in position to 
reach correct conclusions as regards the efficiency of administration. 

It Is clearly seen that the detailed Information that a budget system 
statement presents is now successfully concealed under present methods 
of county government, 

10. Rbubdt. It may not be improper to state that the examination 
of the boofcs of a few counties during the past twelve months by quali- 
fied accountants shows that in 90 per cent of such counties the errors, 
discrepancies, and shortages aggregated slightly less than (100,000, for 
which the Inadequate methods were responsible, rather than the dla- 
houesty of public officials. 

Accountants who are best acquainted with the accounting conditions 
of the state confidentially admit and conservatively estimate that the 
aggregate losses to the taxpayers of the counties of the state, directly 
and Indirectly caused by inadequate methods of accounting and the ab- 
eence of a budget system, would easily amount to one million dollars 
per annum. 

The unfolded facts in the discussion of this subject unquestionably 
support the conclusion that the existing conditions of the accounting 
methods of our counties should be speedily remedied. 

While the responsibility for the conditions may he shared by both 
the legislature and county authorities, the power of remedying the de- 
fects rests with the former. 

Necessary laws should be enacted for the creation of a state commis- 
sion to deal with the matter, with the following powers: 

let To devise, chart, and establish a uniform system of accounting 
procedures tor the counties of the state; to prepare aa accounting 
manual thereof, and to require the adoption of the budget system. 

2d. To require all counties to inttall such devised systems and ac- 
counting procedures. 

3d. To require all conntles to maintain such systems and acconntins 
procedures. 
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4tlL To reqalre an wfn^^' audit and examination of the books and 
accoonts by qualified accountants. 

6th. To require all counties of the state to cause to be published an 
annnal year book containing unllorm statements of operations and 
financial condition together with uniform statistical data. 

It Is rery dear that from the county year books, consolidated and 
comparative statistics could be prepared which would be of great eco- 
nomic value. 
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CHAPTER XI 

More Intensive Supervision of Rural Schools in North 
Carolina 

L. C. BBMDEir, Etate Agent Rural BchooU 

l8 there urgent need for more loUnsive superrlslon of rural schools 
In North CsroUnaT 

To answer this question Intelligently and fully, the following facts 
are essential, tIe: (1) The rural school population to be educated and 
trained; (S) The number of rural teachers and the number of separate 
rural schools to be directed and superrlsed; (3) The academic and 
professlonat qnatlflcatlons of the teachers doing the work; (i) Length 
of their teaching experience; (5) Length of time tbey have taught In 
the same school; (6) Length of the rural school term; (7) The sIm 
of the terrltorr over which these teachers and separate schools are 
located; (8> Total amount of money now being spent annually tor the 
education and training of the country diildreu; and (9) The amount of 
time now being given to the eupenrlBlon and direction of these teachers 
and separate achools. 
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From tite aboT« table tt will be seen: (1) tbat eacb ol the 100 
county snperlntendenta of the state has, on tbe average, a school popu- 
lation or e,S2e children to be educated and trained; (2) that each 
saperintendent has, on on average, under his direction and superrlslon 
120 mral teachera, aalj 56 of whom have had normal training, only 
56 of whom have had as many as four rears teaching experience, and 
only 19 of whom hold a college diploma; (3) that on the average each 
county superintendent bas to be responsible for directing and supervla- 
Ing 78 separate schools, 60 of which are one-teacher schools, and In 
many of which one teacher alone has to teach all the 7 grades of the 
elementary school, and conduct from 26 to 36 dally classes; (4) that 
this vast amount of work has to be attempted In a mral school term 
of 117.7 days for the white and 104 days tor tbe colored children; (5) 
tbat the average area In square miles over which these 120 teachers 
and TS separate schools are scattered Is 4S7; (6> that the average for 
each county of the total expenditures lor rural schools Is 142,779.81, and 
(7> (hat based upon tbe reports of 33 county superintendents accord- 
ing to tbe United States Bureau of Education, the per cent of the 
superintendent's time given to the direction and supervision of the 
work of these 6,626 rural school children, taught by these 12Q teachers 
In 78 separate schools over a territory of 487 square miles Is only 40, 
making one visit only to each school during the year and remaining 
on the average only for two hours on each o( these annual visits. 

With the above tacts In mind, and tbe additional fact that the ad- 
ministrative duties of the county superintendent are constantly in- 
creasing leaving less time for him each year to visit his schools, it 
must be apparent that the county superintendent is barely able even 
to approach any real suparvlston of the rural schools. And it must 
also appear self-evident, that In consideration of the amount of money 
now expended for the rural schools of tbe county, a supervision of only 
two hours each year of each school In the connty Is clearly Inadequate 
to enable the country child to get the most service out of even the 
small amount of money tbat is now being expended for hie education 
and training. When we consider the further tact tbat of the total 
school population of the state the rural school popnlatlon constitutes 
81.4 per cent, and tbat it is the quality and quantity of education and 
training they receive tbat is going to determine in a large measure the 
degree of efficiency attained by this state In Its material. Intellectual 
and moral life, then It must appear self-evident that the question of 
more adequate supervision and direction of tbe work of this 81.4 per 
cent of our present total school population and future cltlienshlp Is 
not a local question only, it is not even a county-wide question only, 
but a problem state-wide in Its significance, and In the orgenoy of its 
successful solution. 
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Bar*] ud Cl^ Setaml Saperrblon In S«TeB B^raMitetlTe Comdes 
ud ta SeT«ii Cities Loaded WItkU Tfetwe Comities 

In the tall of 1916, we made an InyesUgatlon in seven repreBentatiTe 
conntlee and the seven cities In those counties for the purpose of 
ascertaining the needs in each particular situation tor the direction 
and BupeiTision of the work of its children; to find what was being 
done In each situation to meet these needs; and also to find the per 
cent of Its total school fund each was spending for the superrlslon of 
Its schools. The counties and cities In which this Investigation was 
made are the following, viz: Wayne County. Ooldsboro; Robeson 
Countr, Lumberton; Cabarrus Connty, Concord; Cleveland County, 
Shelby; Forsyth County, WInston-Salem; Buncombe County, AsbeTllle; 
Mecklenburg County, Charlotte. This Investigation dealt with the 
white BChoolB only. 

lU 

mat the Facta Shew 

Tabuc No. 2 — OomparaHve Tattle of Bural and CUy School Bnpervition 
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From the above table of comparisons the following are the outstand- 
ing facts, vIe: (1) that each of the seven county superintendents has, 
on an average, approximately fifteen times the number of white sep- 
arate schools, and more than twice the number of white teachers to 
direct and to supervise than has his city school associate; (2) that 
each of the seven county superintendents has on the average 69 per 
cent less ot his teachers college gradaates and TG per cent more of 
them teaching their first term than has the city school superintendent; 
<3) that each county superintendent has a rural school term 33 per 
cent less than that of the city school saperlntendent; (4) that the 
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arerage area of tbe fleren county snperlntendents' districts la 671 
square miles, while the average area of the city school saperlntendents' 
district is only 7 sqnare miles; (5) that while each or the county 
saperlntendents has on an aTerage fifteen times as many separate 
schools, more than twice the number of teachers to supervise and to 
direct, with a school term 33 per cent less with these teachers and 
schools scattered over an area more than eighty times as large, yet, 
notwlthetanillng these facts, not one of these seven county superintend- 
ents has a supervlscr to supplement his work, while his seven city 
school associates have 19 whole-time and 3 part-time supervisors to 
supplement their work, and (6) that while the county Is spending only 
2.43 per cent or less than 2% cents out of each dollar of its total school 
fnnd for the direction and supervision of the work of Its country chil- 
dren, each of the seven cities Is, on the average, spending 14 per cent 
or 14 cents out of each dollar of Its total school fund tor the snper- 
Tlsion and direction of the work of Its city children. 
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From tables 2 and 3, above, whether we compare rnral and clt7 
school BUpervlBlon in a given group of representative counties and a 
group of representative cities, or whether we compare rural and city 
school supervision within the same county, two conclaBlons seen Inevl- 
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table, vIb: <1) that In the present sltaatlon the conntir child Ib not 
reoelTlnK, nor Indeed can hope to recelTe anrthlns like equalltT of 
opportunity with the clt7 child from the etandpolnt of haTing his 
school work proporlr directed and sapervised, and (3) that while the 
aTerage city scliool Is probably not spending as large a prtqrartlon of 
Its total school fund for the superrlBion of the work of the city chil- 
dren as their needs demand, yet the county Is lagging far behind the 
city 1b the per cent of Its total school fund It Is now spending for the 
snperrlalon of the work of the country child. 

Of course It may be contended that the total school fund of the county 
in comparison with the total school fund of the city Is small, and that 
if the county were to spend the same per cent of Its total school fund 
as does the city Its present short school term would be appreciably 
decreased. ITut it is equally true that not one of the counties, aa a 
whole, considered in this comparison. Is putting forth eten approxi- 
mately the same amount of effort In the form of local tax for the edu- 
cation and training of Its children that any single one of these cities 
In this comparison Is putting forth. And until this shall bare been 
done we may continue to see the same educational IneQnallty between 
country and city child as exists today. 



The Beginning and Hie ProgrMi of the SoTeBtent for More Effldent 
Bnral School Superrlslon In tlie Stale 

Clearly realizing the urgency of the need for more efficient superrl- 
slon of rural schools, and clearly realising too, that no one man, how- 
ever capable and well trained he might be, could ever hope to meet 
this need In any adequate way, and at the same time meet the admin- 
istrative duties of the office, public sentiment, In many of the progres- 
sive counties, developed for the employment of capable and well trained 
women as rural school superrlsors to supplement the work of the whole 
time county superintendent. 

While many of the progressive county boards of education felt keenly 
the need for a closer supervision of the rural schools, yet at that time 
they did not feel that the county fond was sufficiently large to provide 
the entire salary of a whole time rural school superrlsor. 

The year 1911 marks the beginning of a more intensive snpervlslon 
of the rural schools of the state. For It was In that year that through 
the generous aid at the George Peabody Fund, three counties, Sampson, 
Johnston and McDowell, were enabled to begin the policy of employing 
mral school supervisors. In 1912, aid from this tund was extended to 
three other counties, Northampton, Alamance and Qranvllle. So well 
did the supervisors In the six conntlea demonstrate the meaning and 
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Talus of their work to the rural Bchools aud rural communltleB ot 
these coantlee, that even after all outside aid had to be withdrawn, be- 
cause of the dlstrlbatlon ot the Peabody Fund to the colleges of the 
South, these six couuttes took over this work, appropriating the entire 
amount of the Buperrlsor's salary from the county fund. 

This progressiTe movement for better supervision of rural schools 
through the employment of capable well trained women as superrlBora, 
which began In three counties tn 1911, has extended until now the 
following thirteen counties have supervisors: Northampton. Lenoir, 
Harnett. Halifax, Scotland, Chatham, Edgecombe. Richmond. Oulltord, 
Oaston, Avery, Surry, and Wake. The latter county now has two rural 
supervisors to supplement the work of the county superintendent. 

TI 
mimt the Bnml SupHrlBors Do 

With probably two exceptions, theee superviBors are devoting prac- 
tically their entire time to supervising and directing the work through 
all the seven grades of the elementary schools. To make their time 
and effort count for the most, the superrlsors are concentrating the 
most of their attention and thought upon the following vital and dla- 
tlnctlve problems, viz: (1) Increasing the efficiency of the teachers 
already employed; (2) making the rural school in its course of study 
and methods of teaching minister more directly and eSectlvely to the 
native interests and every-day needs ot the country children; (3) mak- 
ing the school meet more adequately the cultural, and recreational 
needs and Interests of the children, and (4) making the country school 
an effective community center in the life of the people. 

First. Increasing the teaching efBciency of the teachers already at 
work In the county. The supervisor Is spending practically her en- 
tire time out among the country schools. She visits the Individual 
teacher in her school room, remains long enough to find out at Ojat 
band what the teacher's greatest difficulties are, and aids her in over- 
coming them, whether It be in a better organization and management 
of her school, better gradation and classlflcation at the pupils, or in 
making out a more economic and usable program ot her dally work. 
It the teacher is falling to get the best results from some particular 
subject she Is teaching, here again the supervisor offers her service. 
takes the teacher's class in that subject, and through a demonstration 
lesson shows the teacher how to teach that particular subject more 
effectively. 

Throu^ this personal visitation to and careful study of tibe needs 
of these teachers individually, these supervisors are amply prepared to, 
and are rendering the county superlntesdents effective service In mak- 
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lug out and cariylns Into effect practical programs of work for hU 
STonp and county teachers meetings so eesentlal In professional train- 
ing of the teachers of hlB county. Prom the last seBslon's report of the 
eleven eupervlaors a total of 141 group and 22 county-wide meetings 
were conducted tor the professional Improvement ot the rural teachers 
of these countleB, while these eleven aupervlsors taught for the teachers 
in Individual schools 662 demonstration lessons. 

Second. Making the rural Bchool in its course of study and methods 
of teaching minister more directly and more completely to the native 
interests and every-day needs of country children. Here the super- 
visor is working with the teachers individually and collectively, not 
oul7 that these country children may acquire more quickly and more 
thorongbly a mastery of the three R's, but also that they may make a 
practical use of thla knowledge In understanding better and appreciat- 
ing more fully the life about them, to the end that the value of their 
own lives individually may be enhanced thereby. As one illustration 
of making a practical uee of the book knowledge they acquire, last 
year in these counties in which these supervisors are at work, many 
of the country boys were organized into Com Clubs and Pig Clubs, 
while in these same counties 683 girls in the elementary schools were 
organized into cooking classes and 1,042 organised Into sewing classes. 

Third. Making the school meet more fully the social, cultural and rec- 
reational needs ot the pupils. 'We are coming to realize more and 
more that it is not enough for the country school to give the pupils 
a mastery of the three R's or to sbow them how to make a practical 
use of this knowledge in their dally lives upon the farm and in the 
home. If capable and ambltloas country children are to remain la 
the country, becoming intelligent, effective and happy workers, then 
country life mnst be made attractive and enjoyable. And the country 
school mnst be intelligently considered as the permanent agency 
through which, and by means of which, the attractiveness, and de- 
sirability of country life is to be enhanced. 

As a practical means to this end, the supervisors are systematically 
working with the teachers in the organization and direction of school 
literary societies, school music clubs, and athletic teams for the boys 
and girls. In the eleven counties with supervisors there were last 
year 276 school literary societies organized. 168 spelling matches and 
debating contests conducted between neighboring schools; 74 school 
music clubs composed of the larger boys and girls In the school and the 
men and women ot the community who could perform on any musical 
Instrument, and inclndlng a membership of S24. 

Fourth. Making the school an eOective community center In the lite 
ot the entire community. Not only must the country school provide In 
a systematic way tor the Intellectual, social and recreational needs and 
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IntereatB ol tbe boys and glrla. but must Include wltblD Its scape the 
Intellectual social and recreational needs and Interests of all the people 
In the community. 

Tbe euperrlBore are working In a definite sort of way not only wUb 
the rural teachers, but with the men and women of the community for 
a Bucceeaful solution of this important problem. They are working to 
make tbe conntry school the unifying force in the community In mln- 
iBterlng to tbe social and Intellectual needs of all the people in the 
community. 

The practical means these supervisors are nalng In attacking this 
problem are spelling matches and debates between the more advanced 
pupils in the school and the men and women in the community; the 
organisation of School Music Clubs, Betterment Associations, Country 
Life Clubs, and Commnnltj' Service Leagues, composed of the men 
and the women of the community. During last year with the help of 
these supervisors, there were organised and condncted in these counties 
69 Country LJfe Clubs with a membership of 1,697 men and women, 
and holding 64 meetings. 

TU 

The FlsM of Hortb Carolina In this Pn^presslTe Xovement for Hon 

Ettcleat Snperrlslon of Rural Schools 

While this state has made a fairly good beginning in bringing to the 
country child something of equality of opportunity with the city child 
in having his work more adequately superrised by capable and well 
trained rural school supervisors, and while public sentiment Is being 
slowly but surely aroused as to the Imperative need for this kind of 
service, yet It must be recognized that It Is a beginning only that the 
state has made in this direction. White several of the states have 
probably not advanced In this direction quite so far as this state, yet 
it is also true that several other states are far In advance of North 
Carolina in this progressive movement. 

According to tbe United States Bureau of Education, "In at least 
30 of the 40 states having county superintendents, assistant connty 
superintendents, under one title or another are employed, the number 
varying from one, to Ohio with its 88 connty superintendents and a 
little over GOO district superintendents. 

"In Ohio, since 1914, the county boards of education are required to 
divide their counties into supervising districts, no district containing 
leas than 20, or more than 60 teachers. In each supervising district a 
district superintendent Is appointed, and the actual enperrision of 
teaching rests with these district superintendents. 

"In West Virginia In 1915-16, there were approximately 82 district 
superintendents, or supervisors, while in Kentucky during the same 
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period, there were 200 soperrlaors. a portion of vhom were deTotlnf 
their entire time to saperrialng the schools in their division. 

"In Wisconsin, the Legjalatiire of 191 G, proTided for supervlilng 
teachers In every county of the state, one In the majority of the coun- 
ties, bnt two In the larger counties. In the 77 conntiee of the state 
there were employed in 1915-lS, 86 rural school aapervlsors. 

While Ohio is employing in its SS counties EDO superrisors, West 
TlrgiBla 82 district Buperintendenta, Kentucky 200, and Wisconsin 85, 
jNorth Carolina with Its 100 counties Is employing only 14 mral school 
BuperviBora to direct and to saperrisa the work of Its country children. 

In the 40 states having county euperintendonts, there are approxi- 
mately 2.820 counties and in 18 out of each 100 counties assistant super- 
intendents, district Buperintendente or mral school eupervleoni are 
appointed. And since only 13 of the 100 counties of tills state are em- 
ploying rural school supervisors, it is seen that North Carolina has 
five fewer eupervlsors per iOO counties than the average etate In this 
progressive underiahlng. 

CODCltlBlOB 

Prom the facts presented in this discnssion, It seems self-evident that 
the following conclusions must be drawn: (1) that whether we con- 
sider the rural pari of the state as a whole, or whether we consider 
any representative section of this whole, the need for more efficient 
direction and supervision of the worh of the country child is Impera- 
tive; <2) that in the comparison of rural and city school supervision 
the country child la far from enjoying equality of opportunity with the 
city child in having his work adequately directed and supervised; (3) 
that while the representative county is, on an average, spending lese 
than two and one-half cents on each dollar of Its total school tnnd tor 
Bupervlslon, the representative city is spending fourteen centB on each 
dollar of its total school fund for superrlslon; (4) that because of the 
Dumber of rural teachera, the number of eeiparate schools. t!he large area 
over which they are scattered, and the vast amount of administrative 
duties to perform, it Is an absolute ImposalblUty for the county super- 
intendent alone, however capable and well trained he may be, to meet 
the needs and demands of country children for adequate direction and 
supervision of their work, and (5) that while the state has made an 
encouraging beginning In this essential movement, yet it is a beginning 
only that It has made, and that Its rank is still below the average state 
In this progressive undertaking. 
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CHAPTER XII 
The Evolution of County Health Work 

Db. W. 8. Raxkiii, Secretary, North OaroUna State Board of Bealth 

Undar thle heading T wish to direct 7our attention to three phases 
of the eoantr health problem, to wit: (1) the field of county health 
work; (2) the nature of connty health work, and (S) the oiitQral 
growth of connty health work. 

The Field of Ceantr Healtk Werk 

A permanent and large field of county health work reata upon due 
obeeirance of two Important principle* of our goyemmeut The first 
of these principles la that which proTldes unrestricted opportunity, and 
the second principle la that which recognizes the wisdom of limited 



The principle of unrestricted opportunity is prorlded through the 
division of the central goremment Into a descending series ol smaller 
gOTemments. This arrangement permits the sniaUer division to move 
forw*rd without waiting for mass mOTement, naturally clnmay and 
slow. A state without waiting for national proUhltlon may adopt state 
prohibition. A county without waiting for state prohibition may have 
local option. Just so In the field of human conserratlon. A state or a 
county need not wait on the national govemment to move. Uoreover. 
If the national government moves, and moves aa far as it can, there 
will remain a large field for stats health work. And again, if the stute 
government moves, and moves as far as It can, there will remain large 
opportunities, with correspondingly heavy responsiblUtles. tor the 
county, as indeed, will still be the case with the individual when na- 
tion, state, and county have exhausted their resources for human con- 
servation. 

The second principle of a wise limitation ol assistance makes it neces- 
sary that the county shall occupy its own field ol health work. For a 
parent to do for a child, or for a parental government to do for the 
smaller constituent unit of government that which it should do for 
Itself is to cause loss of Interest, apathy, atrophy, dwarfism, paralysis, 
deatti. Trial, experience, self-reliance are as essential as food to sym- 
metrical development. Parents and parental goremmests should point 
out duties, encourage utilization of opportunities, and assist the child 
hut not do tor It those things that It should do for itself. There Is a 
field of county health work, a field of health work which only tJie 
county can rlghtfnlly occupy. 
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The Swtan «f Coutjr Health Wort 

TlM nature of anything ts best appreciated when approached througb 
the analrtlcal process. Problems ot social pbrslolog? and Boclal path- 
ologT are most clearly understood when broken down Into their ele- 
mental parts. The county health problem Is beat appreciated when 
resolved Into Its elements, Into units of county health work. The unit 
conception of county health work is represented sraphlcally and simply 
la the following flgnre: 

COTTNTT HEALTH WORK 

Control ot Contagion 



Inspection of Schools 



Soil Pollution Work 



IJte Extension Work 



Infant Hygiene Work 
Abatement ot Nuisances 



Anti-Malarial Work 



Antl-Tuberculosis Work 



This diagram shows the units from alwre downward In the order In 
which we in North Carolina attack them. The variations In space 
allotted to the different nults indicate our estimate of their relative 
costs. The number of units Is not essential. Sanitarians of equal 
standing will subtract or add to our simple diagram. The order In 
which the units are placed Is not eesentiaL Sanitarians of equal 
standing will arrange the units in different orders. Tbe relative cost 
ot the units, as Indicated In the diagram, is not essential. Sanitarians 
of equal standing will re-arrange the budget. The detailed plan tor 
dealing with any particular unit is not eesential. Sanitarians of 
eanal standing will have ditterent and equally effective plans tor 
handling the same unit. The one and only essential in this concep- 
tion ot the nature of the county health problem is Its unit structure. 
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Tbe unit conception of county health work enables ub (1) to attack 
the county health problem throngh a detailed plan and with a definite 
object; (2) to attack the connty health problem eflectlTely either In 
part or aa a whole; (3) to cat tbe garment to fit the cloth, or to 
plan our county work to fit the available reeourcee ol the county. 

The Katnral Growth of Coon^ Health Work 

The aforeetated conception of the nature of county health work would 
lead US to expect Its natural growth to be by units. Moreover, the put 
development of county health work and the present direction of Its 
growth Indicate the first stage as — 

The Optioaal UbII of Connty Healtk Work 

This first stage in tbe growth of county health work has been going 
on, rather vigorously, I think, we might say, since 1911. During the 
last six years nearly all the counties of the South have made appro- 
priations to be expended on a unit of work directed, first, against 
hookworm disease, and lEUer, the larger phase of that problem, soil 
pollution. Counties in the South have probably expended something 
like 11,000,000 on this unit. Counties in one state have expended 
113,000 in the last two years on a unit of typhoid vaccination (not 
shown in the diagram) and in this way have vaccinated 128,000 
people at an average cost to the county of approximately 10 cants a 
vaccination. Another unit that has been saccesstnlly carried out is a 
medical inspection of schools untt. A unit of county control of con- 
tagions has been tried successfully. A unit of life extension work, 
similar to the work of the Life Extension Institute In New York for 
the employees of large corporations, Is being attempted, and so tar 
with enconraglng results. 

In the development of county health work on the optional unit basis, 
the state health authorities proceed aa follows: First, an entity or 
onit of county health work is selected, a plan for dealing with the unit, 
complete in every detail, including necessary literature, illustrated 
lectures, press articles, forms, necessary time to finish, force of work- 
ers needed, and budget is prepared; Second, the state authorities then 
propose to a, county that for a definite appropriation, usually 75 or 80 
per cent of the actual cost of the unit, amounting to from fSOO to 
|S,00O, they will carry into effect the plan of work as submitted; 
Third, the state authorities are responsible to the county and the work 
is therefore supervised by the state and carried out by employees of 
the state. 
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The Prescribed Unit of Conit; HealQi WoA 

The general assembly of a state In which the counties had been using 
two optional units or countr health work recently made the optional 
units prescribed units tor all the conntles. The work prescribed for 
the countr 1b carelullr detailed and the county Is required to pay a 
deOnlte sum on certification from the state ofllcers that the local 
otBcIal has satisfactorily performed his duties. This legislative trans- 
formation of the optional Into a prescribed unit of health work appears 
to be the most natural course the development of county health work 
could take and will take. 

Tbe Couty Hcrith Department 

The county health department will be the third and last stage In the 
development of county health work. This stage of growth will be 
reached when the prescribed plus the optional units of work, tor which 
the county has become responsible, require a permanent force of work- 
ers and necessitate an annual budget amounting to at least f3,500. A 
county department of health developed as an oatgrowth ot the unit 
plan of work would naturally possess the carefully detailed plans, the 
deflniteness of object and the well thought out budget of the unit 
principle. 

The county department of health should not be confused with tbe 
whole time county health officer Idea. There are two important differ- 
ences: First, in the whole time county health officer Idea the dominant 
thought Is an official; In the county health department Idea the domi- 
nant thought Is a plan of work. Tbe whole time county health officer 
Idea does not necessarily, and, as a matter of fact, does not nine times 
In ten. Include a plan of procedure. The county health department 
Idea starts otit with a comprehensive and detailed plan ot work which 
includes, as an essential part, a properly qualified and paid health 
officer. Second, the whole time county health officer receives from 
}6 to IT a day tor his services and devotes from 3G to 60 per cent of 
his time to work that can jttst as well be carried on by clerical help 
that can be obtained for from <2 to %3 a day. The county health de- 
partment plan prevents waste of this kind by providing adequate 
clerical assistance. 

Acceleratli^ Nntuial Growth 

There are two ways of accelerating growth: teTtlllzatlon and culti- 
vation. 

The fertilizer for county health work Is a county subsidy. To illus- 
trate the application: In a certain state there are in process ot estab- 
lishment ten county health departments. Five of the ten are maimed 
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and In operation. These departments are planned on the nnlt basis 
and are maintained on an annual budget of f6,000 a year. Of thli 
amount, 5Q per cent during the first rear Is contributed Jointly by the 
State Board of Health and the International Health Board; 40 per 
cent during the second year Is contributed by these assisting agencies, 
and 25 per cent during the third year. During the fourth year, and 
after, the county pays the entire cost. The plan has become snffl- 
clently well rooted to withstand both the cold of public Indifference 
and the heat of political friction. The county subsidy Is the fertilizer 
for connty health work — for county health work In any of Its three 
stages of growth. 

But cultivation is eren more necessary tor growth than lertillzatlon. 
This applies to the growth of the seed of conduct, Ideas, as well as to 
the growth of the seed of vegetation; and It applies to the growth of 
the seed In that higher transfonnatlon of dust that we call brain as 
well as to the growth of the seed In the dust that we call soil. The 
place of the Butwoiler, the plow, the harrow, the cultivator, the hoe, in 
the cultivation of the seed of vegetation must be taken In the cultiva- 
tion of the aeed of sanitary conduct by the health bnlletts. pamphlets 
and leaflets on preventable diseases, health exhibits, health press 
service, and health lectures, 

"Behold a sower went forth to bow." Some seed fell by the way- 
side, some in stony places, some among thorns. Others tn good ground. 
The hard places by the wayside, the hardheaded indifference and con- 
servatism of the backward-looking people must be broken up, agitated, 
softened, for the reception of new Ideas. The shallow soil of stony 
places, the effervescent enthusiast who gets religion quickly, who 
promises all and produces nothing, must be made to think deeper. 
The thorns, the antlvtvlBectionlst, the antlvacclnatlonlst, and other 
faddists — noxious plants — must be dug up and not allowed to take 
away the nourishment from useful plants. The good ground that 
produces slzty-fold must be agitated and cultivated until It produces a 
hundred-fold. 

To conclude: The rate of growth of county health work will depend 
on (1) the way you fertilize or subsidize It; (!) the way you cultivate 
sanitary ideas, the way you till the soil of pnbllc thought. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
County Health Work in North Carolina 

I^ B. B. WASSBtTKM, State Director County Health Work 

1. latrodnctlQD 

It should be gratifyituc to every cltlEen of North Carolina to know 
that his State Board of Health ranks high among the health organlaa- 
tiona of the nation and easily leads the health boards of the Sooth In 
proEressiTeneBB. This position has been attained through efficient 
leadership and the tact that we hare here in North Carolina the moat 
progreaalTe rural population to be found anywhere In the South, and 
that our citizens have always been responslre to the work of the State 
Board of Health. 

The policy of the State Board of Health has been to conduct Its 
activities from an edocatlonal standpoint; and it has learned from 
experience that the best method of educating Is by demonstration. 
Performing health work by education has a decided advantage In North 
Carolina due to the fact that the health activities of each county are 
left to a county board of health composed of the chairman of the board 
of county commissioners, the superintendent of the county schools, the 
mayor of the capital town, and two physicians appointed by the abore 
members of the board. The County Hoard of Health, to quote from the 
state law, has "the immediate care and responsibility of the health 
interests of their county. . . . They shaU make such rules and 
regulations, pay such fees and salaries, and enforce such penalties as 
in their Judgment may be necessary to protect and advance the public 
health: Provided, that all expenditures shall be approved by the board 
of county commissioners before being paid." This very wise law, en- 
acted at the Instance of Dr. R, H. Lewis, former secretary of the 
State Board of Health, enables progreesive counties to provide as much, 
and backward counties as little, health protection ss they may desire. 

The growth of county health work has been gradual and evolutionary 
in character and ts, In reality, a ntilization In the counties of the ex- 
perience of the State Board of Health In dealing with the general 
health problems of the state. Any plan of county health work, to be a 
success, must present the health problems of the county, together with 
the best means of solution, to the people In a deBnite and comprehen- 
sive manner and by a plan designed to directly reach and educate each 
home. Before discussing the details of county health work it will be 
best, for clearness, to point out the Individual health problems of the 
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fltatfl and to ttwse the developmeDt of the work already done towards 
tbe aolntion of tta«ae problema. 

S. HMltk Ctndltleii and Problems In Kertk Carolina 

Tbe majority of the people of North Carolina are native bom and 
live In the country; S5 per cent of the population being rural. Abont 
one-third of tbe people are negroes, the greater part of whom live in 
the eastern section of the state. Agriculture Is, naturally, the chief 
Industry, tbe manufacture of cotton being second In Importance. The 
death rate In North Carolina in 1915 (the last year for which we have 
a pablished report) was 13.2 per thousand, while tbe birth rate was 
33.4 per thousand. There were 31,324 deaths during the year {18,721 
whites and 12.603 colored) and an analysis of these deaths will show 
something of the health problems of the state. During 1916, 9,321 or 
nearly 30 per cent of the total number of deaths occurred among chil- 
dren under two years of age; 6,135 deaths were from diseases peculiar 
to adult lite such as cancer, diabetes, bright's disease, apoplexy and 
organic heart conditions; 3,710 deaths were from tuberculosis; 3,196 
deaths were from soil pollution diseases; and 853 from tbe acute in- 
fectious dlseasee. Jt is not always possible, however, to deal with 
health problems In accordance with their relative importance. Since 
health work is entirely educational, health problems must be attacked 
in euch a way as to give the maximum results, from an educational 
standpoint, at the minimum cost. To do this and at the same time 
demonstrate to the counties the best method of conducting health 
work Is the object of the State Board through Its Bureau of County 
Health Work. 

The chief opposition encountered In doing county health work Is the 
fact that the great majority of our citizens are ignorant of the laws 
of hygiene and sanitation and have not yet learned the Importance of 
applying them In their homes and communities. At this point it may 
* be Interesting to note some of the difficulties that are encountered by 
rural sanitary workers. Many citizens In every rural community are 
averse to putting aside the fallacies concerning health and disease and 
medicine which they have believed and heard all their lives and take 
up the new and complicated and, to them, often obscure teachings of 
modem medicine. 

In every rural section there are many people who do not know any- 
thing at all regarding the nature and spread of infectious diseases. 
They still believe religiously the theories that were beginning to be 
discarded in sclentiflc circles twenty-five years ago. Any one who dts- 
cunsea these subjects before lay audiences Is forcibly struck and often 
amazed to find that the most refined and educated people still believe, 
concerning public health, almost the same things that the most ignorant 
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hold. For laetance, many people In rural Nortb CaroUna and In our 
towns, for that matter, believe that a gold wedding ring mbbed on the 
eye will cure a aty, and that ear-rings ImproTe the sight. Then, there 
are those who believe that tuberculosis Is hereditary, and that the 
smell of a horae stable will cure consumption. Others believe that 
tbe infectious diseases of children are Inevitable, that children onght 
to have them to make them grow, and that the younger they have 
them the better. To many, backache always Indicates kidney trouble, 
cancers have roots like trees and the roots can be drawn out with the 
cancer If proper care Is exercised. Many who have never had small- 
pox believe the disease to be much less severe than vaccination. Among 
our best and more Intelligent families, who should know better, there 
is the belief that there is absolutelr no danger of Infection from a 
sick child until the doctor pronounces exactl]' what the particular 
disease Is. Then, of course, nearly everybody (and this in not con- 
flned to North Carolina) believes that whiskey Is good for pretty nearly 
every aliment the flesh Is heir to. Another reason for opposition is 
that the people at large have not yet learned that health conservation 
produces a greater monetary return than any other Investment. Edu- 
cation and nothing else can remove these obstacles. 

S. The Slate Board of Sealtta 

Public health work In North Carolina began with the establishment 
of the State Board of Health In 1877. The growth ol the work has 
been phenomenal, as may be seen by comparing the annual appropria- 
tions for its maintenance. This appropriation has been increased 
from 1100 per year In 1S7T to |2,000 per year in 1904, and more than 
1150,000 per year at present. Tbe work of the board Is through well 
organized bureaus, each of which has a definite activity to perform. 
At present there are the following bureaus: Education and Engineer- 
ing, Vital Statistics, Quarantine, School Inspection, Tuberculosis, con- 
ducted in connection with the sanatorium, and a Bureau of County 
Health Work. There Is also a Laboratory of Hygiene. 

4. Bockefeller Sanitary Campaigns 

During the development of the State Board of Health and, as the 
Interest In health work Increased, its activities have extended from the 
state at large to the Individual counties; and It has become an Im- 
portant function of the State Board to act In an advisory capacity to 
the county boards of health In aaststing tbem to conduct their activi- 
ties. Intensive county health work began with the hookworm cam- 
paign of ISIO to 1914 conducted by the Rockefeller Sanitary Commis- 
sion and the State Board of Health. This campaign was essentially of 
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an educational nature and during th« coarse ot it, the people of every 
section of the state were reached and taught the eesentials of disease 
prevention. The plan of the campaign wan to eotabllsh !n each countj 
tree dlepenaarteB for the examination and treatment of hookworm die- 
ease. These dleiMnsarlea were wldel7 distributed at Are or more 
points In each countr and on one day of each week for Ave sncceBslve 
weeks or longer tree clinics were held at each dispenaar; point. In 
addition to the work against hookworm health lectures were given on 
gKieral disease prevention, the people were taught the best methoda 
of constructing sanitary closets at their homes, and shown the neces- 
sity of providing a good water supply. Uteratnre on health subjects 
was distributed at each point. The dispensary plan was BucceaBrully 
operated In 99 of the 100 counties of the state, and the people took 
advantage of the opportunity to learn bow to conserve their health. 

As has been stated, the dispensary plan ot work was mainly educa- 
tional In nature and the chief results were from an educational stand- 
point. After all the counties had been reached, the Rockefeller Sani- 
tary Commission and the State Board of Health conducted a number 
ot community demonstrations. This community work was more Inten- 
sive than the dispensary plan and was conducted by selecting a smaller 
unit of territory than the county and In each. In addition to main- 
taining a central dispensary, carried the soil pollution and educational 
work Into every comer ot the community by house to house visits. 
The chief result of the dispensary and community work was that It 
proved conclusively that as small a governing body as a county can 
deal etFectlvely with Its definite health problems and get results. This 
Intensive community work was conducted during 1913 and 1914. 

6. Connty Boards Became Active 

Following thie Intensive work the counties themselves took the next 
step. A number of the more progressive ones became Interested In 
health preservation to the extent ot each employing a health officer 
for hla entire time. To do this the county provided the funds for the 
salary of the health officer and tor his department, these county depart- 
ments being conducted locally and without connection with the State 
Board of Health. As in the dispensary plan of hookworm work, great 
results In an educational way were obtained by these whole-time health 
officers. The plan of work, however, was greatly handicapped by the 
fact that each county was an Isolated unit and had no coordination 
with any other county or with the State Board of Health. Then too, 
the health officer in the majority of cases was not provided with equip- 
ment or aaalatants to enable him properly to conduct the health work 
of his connty. These things prevented concentration and the full de- 
velopment of an Important phase of health work. In all, the following 
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flfteen conatlea bare had whole-time health officers: Buncombe, Co- 
tnmbuB, DavldBon, Durham, Edgecombe, Forsyth, Qullford, JohnBtou, 
Nash, Now Hanover, Pitt, Robeson, Rockingham, Sampson, and Vance. 
Of the above at present only tour have whole-time county health offi- 
cers — Buncombe, Eldgecombe, Guilford, and Sampson. Four others, 
Columbus, Johnston, Rockingham and Vance, have discontinued health 
work; while the others have established health departments. 

t. BnreRii of Kornl Sanllation 

A number of the counties which did not provide whole-time health 
officers asked the State Board to furnish them special optional units 
of health work other than the hookworm and soil pollution unit. The 
desired units included vaccination against typhoid fever, medical in- 
BDectlon of schools, quarantine, and units against special diseases as 
malaria and pellagra. The State Board of Health established a Bureau 
of Rural Sanitation, and any county, by supplying the funds, can ar- 
range with this bureau to have an experienced director sent to the 
county for several months to conduct the desired unit of work. 

The success of this phase of work is shown by the fact that the 
General Assembly of 1917 passed a law requiring every county in the 
state to provide two of these units of work — Quarantine and Medical 
Inspection of Schools. The quarantine unit requires each county to 
provide a quarantine ofllcer who works under the direction of a State 
Epidemiologist. The school unit, which Is also directed by a full-time 
medical officer, provides for the examination once every three years of 
every school child in the state, and also provides a means for treating 
the ones found defectiTe. 

7. SoD Pollution Cunpal^ns 
In 1916 the State Board of Health arranged for the codparatlon of 
the International Health Board in the further development of a unit 
of soil pollution work, the unit to be condacted on an Intensive basis 
and from an educational standpoint. This soil pollution unit began 
in Wilson County in September, 191S. Since then it has developed 
Into a state-wide plan of intensive county work which makes tbe soil 
pollution unit the nucleus of a county health department. A Bureau 
of Connty Health Work has been established to handle this work. 

& The State Plan of County HealOi WoA 

The Bureau of County Health Work of the North Carolina State 
Board of Health Is the agency through which the state extends co- 
operation to its counties tn organizing and maintaining permanent 
connty health departments. The bureau, was organised July 1, ISIT, 
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and la supported bj lands provided by tbe General Afisembly aad 
by the International Health Board. The object of the bureau Is to 
demonetrate the beet methods of pertormlng county health vork. A.t 
present It is possible to offer cooperation to ten counties (nine of which 
have already been selectod) upon a definite plan which considers In a 
systematic manner the more Important health problems of each county; 
and provides practical and demonstrated measures for reducing the 
amount of sickness and lowering the death rate. The outlined plan is 
to divide the work of each county department into units, tbe more im- 
portant units being concerned with the prevention of soil pollution and 
its attending diseases such as hookworm disease, typhoid fever, Infant 
diarrhea, and the dysenteries; life extension work, which contemplates 
both the early detection and prevention of the diseases of adult tlte, as 
brlght's disease and nephritis, apoplexy, heart Impairment, and can- 
cer; the quarantine of infectious diseases; prevention of tuberculosis; 
and Infant welfare work. 

Each county health department Is provided with a fully equipped 
central office and laboratory and the health officer, who la appointed 
by and Is an official of the State Board of Health, is given an adequate 
corps of assistance to enable him to give as nearly as possible each 
unit of work to the entire county. 

In the soil pollution unit (which is the most important unit and, as 
a rule, the first to be taken up) the plan developed in Wilson County 
is followed. Every home in the county is visited by a field Inspector, 
a sanitary survey is made of each home, each place of work, and each 
school. An opportunity is given each family to be examined and 
treated tor hookworm disease and other diseases due to Intestinal 
parasites, inoculated ag^nst typhoid fever, and the best methods of 
constructing sanitary closets are demonstrated. Tlluatrated lectures on 
soil pollution and general health topics are given in each commooity 
and suitable health literature Is distributed In all parts of the county. 

9. Tkt> Quuutbie Unit 

Tbe quarantine unit Is conducted througbont the entire period of 
work according to the law enacted by the General Assembly of 1917. 
The conduct of this unit Is largely educational and has for Its object 
the prevention of the spread of the acute Infectious diseases. The 
school Is utilized as an important factor In carrying out the quarantine 
unit. At the beginning of each school year the health department se- 
cures a disease census of every school in the county, public and pri- 
vate. This census shows how many and which children In each school 
have had whooping cough, measles, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and 
smallpox; also tbe children who have been vaccinated against small- 
pox and typhoid ferer. 
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IConthly artlclee on the qaarantlne work of the countT are submitted 
to the newspapers; as are also the name and address of each can 
reported. DlseaseB are required to be reported by the attending phy- 
sician or by the householder, and in suspicious unreported cases the 
health officer may rlslt a home and InTestigate. When reports of con- 
tagious diseases are received literature on each particular disease is 
sent to the bonseholder and to the teacher of ttie school In which 
the home le located, if school Is in session. A record of each case 
reported Is kept at the health office and the report is then sent to the 
State Board of Health. The health officer Is required to make detailed 
monthly reports to tbe State Epidemiologist. 

10^ Medical Examinatloii ot CliOdren 

The school unit Is the enforcement of the law enacted by the General 
Assembly of 1917, which provides for the physical eiamlnatlon of 
every child in the public schools of the state at least once every three 
years. This includes both white and colored schools. 

A standard ludlvidnal case card has been adopted suitable for filing:, 
containing a full history of the child, such as date of birth, age at 
entering school, grades repeated If any, family disease history, height, 
weight, chest expansion, condition of teeth, eyea, ears, throat, and 
nutrition. The information for this card Is procured by the teacher 
and transmitted to the health officer, who carefully considers each case. 

All the children thought to be in need of treatment for any defect 
or diseased condition are then given a complete examination, at which 
a diagnoBls la made, at the health office in the preaeace of the parent 
and tbe necessity of treatment is presented In a personal manner. The 
budgets of each county department provide |500 per year to aid in the 
treatment of children whose parents are financially unable to provide 
the necessary attention. 

It will take several years to get the school unit properly organized 
in all the counties of the state and to get the beat medical men Inter- 
ested In the work. But it will mean to great step In North Carolina 
toward a proper conception of the true meaning of conservation of 
child lite. 

11. Life-Extension Service 

The life-extension unit Is closely modeled on the work being done 
by the Lite Extension Institute and has for Its object the demonstra- 
tion of the necessity of periodic physical examinations as an aid In 
conserving health. The tentative plan of work Is to conduct a two- 
months IntensivB campaign after which the health officer will set 
aside one or more days each week for the examination of citizens who 
may apply at the health department. During the Intensive campaign 
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tbe taealtb offleer la assisted b7 a speclallat from the State Board of 
Hoaltta; and the first two w«eka are usually devoted to educational 
work and advertising. Clrcnlar letters, handbills, news articles, aod 
Illustrated lectures are utilised to teacb practical personal bygleue 
and empbaslie the value of periodic physical examinations. The re- 
mainder of tbe two months Is spent In making as many physical 
esamlnatlons as possible; and, In order to faclUate this, branch offices 
are set up at several convenient points in the county. 

The purpose of the examination Is to detect disease In Its Inclrlency, 
to find minor defects which may impair the citizen and decrease hie 
working capacity, and urge medical attention before the condition may 
become serious or permanent. The examinations are made In a com- 
pletely equipped offlce and Include urine and blood pressure tests. 
Usually only adults between the ages of 20 and 65 are examined and In 
no case is treatment given. Where medical or surgical attention la 
thought necessary the patient Is referred and chooses bis own phy- 
sician. Twelve to fifteen examinations are made each day; and in order 
to facilitate the work each applicant brings with him a filled history 
blank. Each person examined is given a report with verbal and 
printed advice together with suitable literature on health conditions In 
which he Is Interested. 

la. CUId-Weltere WoA 

It la planned to add the Infant hygiene unit at the beginning of the 
third year of the health department. The purpose of the work will 
be to lower the death rate among babies and young children by educat- 
ing the mothers. The health offleer will be assisted by a trained nurse 
and It Is planned to secure the coSperatlon of the physicians and 
mothers. An Important feature of tbe infant hygiene unit will be 
the control of the practice of midwifery by requiring every midwife 
to register with the health department and obtain a license after 
demonstrating a knowledge of hygiene and obstetrics. 

In addition to the outlined units of health work tbe county may 
provide other units which may be found to be desirable or necessary, 
all such units being conducted, of course, under the supervision of the 
county department. In the same way, any community, town, or city 
In tbe county may arrange with tbe county and state boards of health 
to have Its special work conducted by the county department. 

18. TTar Against Tnbercnlosls 

It is going to be very Important to devise effective work against 
tuberculosis which Is our largest single disease problem In North 
Carolina. Referring to the vital statistics we find that 3,710 of the 
31,824 deaths occurring In 191G were from this disease. This means 
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tbat 12.2 per cent at deaths from all cansee — about one death out of 
erery 8 — are doe to tabercnloaiB. At yet no effective means has been 
devised of combating this dlaeaae In our rural diatricts, but ver7 eSec- 
tlve work is being dona in onr towns tbrongh vlalting nureea. There 
fa no donbt of tbe fact that the best means of educating our rural 
people regarding tuberculosis Is going to be through the agency of the 
public health nurse. The dlfflculty confronting us at present is the 
tact that properly trained public health nurses cannot be obtained. 

14 Conntr Rcaltb Departneats 

Bach county health department is organised on a three-year plan and 
is under the Joint control of the State and County Boards of Health. 
The State Board of Health assists by giving its experience in anggest- 
Ing the best methods ot conducting the county department and also 
assists flnanclally by providing GO per cent of the budget of each 
county department during the first year; 40 per cent the second year, 
and 26 per cent the third year. The following are the budgets tor 
each county department: 
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The toUowlng nine conntles have made appropriations and have had 
tlietr departments organized: Wilson. Nash, Northampton, Lenoir. 
Davidson, Pitt, Rowan, Robeson, and Forsyth. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Public Health Nursing in North Carolina 

Dr. L. B. McBkatis, Buperintendent, Korth Oarollna Sattatoritim. 
VeinlUon 

The term Public Health Nurse Is intended to cover a 'field of nuraiiiK 
that has hitherto been divided Into many different branches or si»eclal- 
tlM. For example, we had at one time the tuberculosis nurse, who 
would, as you would expect, confine her work to the nursing of tuber- 
culosis cases only; the infant welfare nurse, who cared for the bablea 
only; the obstetrical nurse, who cared only for women during confine- 
ment; the prenatal nurse, who only looked after the mother-to-tw dur- 
ing the period of pregnancy; the school nurse and so on. Other terms 
were risiting nursea, districts nurses, etc., etc. It was found out after 
considerable time that there was much duplication of work, ofttlmes as 
many as three nurses Tlslttng the same household the same day, and 
hence much loss of time, energy and money. 

So lately It has been found better for one nurse to do all the work 
that wa« needed In the house she entered, and the term public health 
nurse Is used to distinguish this nurse who visits the homes of all 
needing her, in the territory assigned to her, aa often as needed, ad- 
mlnleterlng to their physical welfare, and teaching to the patient, 
family and neighbors the laws of health and hygiene, which for all 
practical purposes are synonymous terms, and the prevention of the 
spread of disease. This In contra distinction to the private duty nurse 
who administers to the physical needs of one patient only at a time 
and usually at the patient's home, tho the patient may be in a hospital, 
and the Institutional nurse who Is employed by a hospital, sanatorium 
or other Institution and administers to tbe physical necessities of the 
patients in the given Institution, neither of which latter give any 
attention to health and hygiene or the prevention of the spread of 
disease except as concerns themselves and the patient they have In 
charge. 

Remnn^stion 

The private duty nurse Is remunerated for her services by the pa- 
tient or someone who is responsible for the patient; the Institutional 
nurse Is paid by the institution In which she works — and the public 
health nurse Is paid by— but In the language of the street — "That brings 
on more talk." She should be paid by the health department of the 
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county or city in vhlch sh« vorki, bat la moay. In tact, mott counties 
and towns In tills state a health department does not exist, and so for 
the present In oor state the salary ot the public health nurse is pro- 
vided In many ways; tor example, many of the large corporations pay 
the salary of one or more public health, nurses tor the benefit at their 
employees. This Is especially true ot the corporations manutacturlng 
cotton goods. In other places the woman's club, the Metropolitan Life 
'Insurance Company cofiperatlng, takes care of this Important matter, 
as Id RalelgA. And again, some philanthropic women form themselves 
into a nursing association and provide the salary by the sale ot Red 
Cross Seals, as In Greensboro. Or a public health nurses association Is 
formed and by contributions from the churches, lodges, corporations, 
city, county, the sale ot Red Cross Seals, and the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, etc., provides the salary of the nurse or nurses, ss In 
Fayettevllle. 

This, howerer, In Itself Is done tor the purpose (a) of supplying a 
great need tor the community, and (b) ot teaching the community the 
Talue ot such work until they become willing to provide tor the salary 
oi these nnrses by taxation, the same to be administered through the 
health department. 

The Health Department 

We have used this phrase so frequently, It seems proper that we 
should define and tell how constituted. A health department Is that 
department or governmental agency ot state, county or city, that has 
to do with the health of the citizens In Its Jurisdiction. The State 
Board of Health Is the creature of our Legislature and It provides that 
the Oovsmor shall appoint a majority of the hoard and the remainder 
shall he elected by the Medical Society of the State of North Carolina. 
It Is claimed that the State Board of Health la farther removed from 
petty politics than any other organization In onr state, for the reason 
that no governor during his term of ofllce can completely change a 
majority at the personnel ot the board, nor can the State Medical So- 
ciety during a like period. 

The chief executive officer of this hoard la called the secretary or 
state health officer, and he divides the work Into bureaus aa the need 
appears, appointing as the head of each bureau a chief, etc., as you 
have heard In Dr. Washburn's address tonight. 

Carrying out the Idea that is so strongly entrenched In the minds 
ot our people of "local self-government," the State Board of Health ad- 
vises that each city and county must or should have a health depart- 
ment. In the county we have or should have a county board ot health 
which is composed of the mayor ot the county town, the chairman of 
the Board of County Commiseloners, the county superintendent ot 
schools, snd two physicians resident in the county, elected by the three 
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ex officio members Jnat mentioned, the Idea being here, as In the State 
Board of Health, to divorce this body ae lar aa possible from petty 
politics. 

The executive offlcer of this county board of health Is or should be 
the whole-time health offlcer, with such assistance and assistants as 
be may need. Uenally as a minimum he will need a atenographer-clerk, 
a laboratory technician, some or several sanitary Inspectors, and some 
or several public health nurses. With a budget such as has been de- 
scribed to you by Dr. Washburn, all this can be provided, and the 
International Health Board, dnanced by Mr. Rockefeller, as you know, 
thinks BO well ol this that they are Joining with the State Board of 
Health, tt^ether with the county, to finance this health department In 
ten counties In our state. They are doing this for the purpose of 
demonstrating to the people or teaching the people In tliese counties 
and the other counties of this state and other states the value of 
health work done in this thorough, efficient and comprehensive man- 
ner, and it is expected, as In the ease of the public health nurse afore- 
mentioned, when our people once see and know how health work 
should be done and its necessity and value that they will take the 
matter of financing the same Into their own hands and carry It on as 
the other govemmeotal functions are provided for. 

TubercolOBls 

I may be pardoned if I seemingly digress from my subject at this 
point sufficiently to outline the proper handling of tuberculosis in our 
state; and this, as suggested, is only a. seeming digression, for the 
reason that the public health nurse comes In for a large share of the 
duty and responsibility in carrying out this program. In a sentence. 
It is this: 

All persons who have tuberculosis must be discovered and so super- 
vised that they will have the best opportunity possible tor recovery 
and so that they will not at any time become a menace to their tamiHes 
or friends or the stranger that is within their gates. 

In carrying out this program we must have (a) a state sanatorium 
of sufficient size and with sufficient equipment and sufficiently sup- 
plied with money to care for those who need to go there; (&) a county 
sanatorium or hospital in every county or group of counties, where the 
counties are small, to take care of the negroes and such advanced and 
other cases among the white people as may tie deemed necessary, and 
(c) a county health department In every county, and Its whole-time 
health officer to give free examinations tor diagnosis to any who desire, 
and to others when thought necessary (this comes in with the life 
extension work mentioned by Dr. Washburn) and a public health nurse 
to go Into the homes where these cases are found and teach — notice 
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boir often ve dh tbe word "teacb"— teach, teach, teach — ^In connection 
'With health vork, and teach the people and the patient hov to prevent 
the spread of the disease, and how to bo order their wa^a that those 
who may have become sltehtlr Infected will not become clinically 111 
with the disease, and by close observation notice any who may be In 
a condition ot lowered vitality and tahe them to the whole-time health 
officer or their family physician lor examination, etc.. etc. This will 
require repeated visits, extending over a period of years, by the public 
health nurse. Into the home where a case of tuberculoslB has been 
found, for tuberculosis is a very chronic disease and the tncubatton 
period is of unknown duration. 

Iflfuit Bygleoe or Infant Welfare 

Dr. Washburn has told you ot the large number of children who die 
under one year ot age of what is known as enterocolitis or infantile 
diarrhea. He has told you that only one disease, in all the long Hat, In- 
cluding accidents, homicides, etc., causes more deaths than does entero- 
colitis in children, to wit: Tuberculosis, and I am using this as an 
example for the reason that it Is here that the public health nurse 
finds one ot her greatest flelds of usefulness. 

The public health nurse should visit every home where there Is a 
new'born baby, frequently daring the first year and occasionally dur- 
ing the second and third year of Its life — that she may teach — notice I 
say teach — the mother how so to feed and care for the baby that it 
does not have this disease. Yon notice 1 said every home, and I 
mean that, for many young ladies who marry and become mothers know 
little, yea nothiug, of the things needful to prevent this disease in her 
baby, and this Is as true ot the most cultured and refined as It Is of 
the more lowly. 

And when this disease does occur, the nurse must needs go Into 
that home and minister to the needs of that baby and teach the mother, 
by doing the things herself, how to prepare the milk for the baby as 
per directions of the doctor, how to sterilize the bottles, how to care 
for the nipple, how to flush the colon, how to bathe the baby and many 
other things that the mother does not know but should know and must 
know. 

The Great Middle Class 

Had it ever occurred to you that the two extremes of society have 
the benefit of good nursing? The rich have the "private duty nurse" 
at their command for (30 per week and expenses and the poor have 
the benefit of the Institutional nurse at their command, without money 
and without price, when they enter the charity ward of the boslptal. 
And let us be thankful that these hospitals are Increasing tn number 
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and luefuliieBB In onr state. But the greaX middle claee, nbo hare 
not BufBcient vealtb to enable them to employ a private duty nurse and 
yet are "too proud to be poor," aa we Bometlmea say — but la this In- 
stance we should say are too self-respecting — to accept charity, and 
hence must go without the kindly ministrations of a nurse. It Is 
to these as well as the others that the public health nurse comes as a 
boon and a Ood-send, a verlUble angel of mercy; for It Is intended that 
she shall care for the needs ol these at a chares of 60 cents per visit, 
the visit not to extend over an hour — and as in all her other work, she, 
like the Master, teaches the people. 

The Maanfoctiire of PDblle Health Niraea 

Public health nurses are scarce; they are In great demand. The 
people and especially those ot us engaged In public health work are 
realising more and more the value of the public health nurse. And 
these nurses. Imbued with the phllanthoplc spirit, the patriotic spirit, 
the desire to be at real service that brought them Into health work and 
caused the great malorlty of them long before the war to become Red 
Cross nurses — tor they are all eligible — have answered the call ot doty 
and many of them are "over there," caring for our sick and wounded 
soldiers. 

In order to make a public health nurse we must start with a grad- 
uate nurse, and this graduate nurse must have had at least a high 
school education, or better, a college education; she must have had 
three years training In a good hoepltal; she must be above the average 
woman and above the average nurse; she must have a strong per- 
sonality; she must have the elements that mark a leader; she mast 
be able to teach, and in order to do this properly she must be able to 
speak In public, and ae Is the case with all nurses, she must have a 
character above reproach. Given this, she Is ready to enter Into train- 
ing as a public health nurse. At present the course is given in tour 
or eight months and conalata of didactic instruction and laboratory or 
field work. There are courses offered by the University of New York, 
the University of Cincinnati, and the University of Ohio, also courses 
at Boston, Richmond, Louisville, and Chicago. 

And we are pleased to make the initial announcement this evening 
that the State Board of Health, the University co5peratlng. will, in 
the early spring open a school for the training of public health nurses, 
probably In Raleigh. 

Fnblle Health Norses In North Carolina 

There are at present about 65 public health unrses ou duty In our 
state, supported as mentioned above, and we also have a state director 
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of public health nursing wortlnf under the direction of the Bureau at 
TnberculoBls of the State Board of Health, whose salary and traTsUng 
expenses are paid Jointly by the tald bureau and the Metropolitan Ufa 
Insurance Company. 

In closlns, I desire to eongratulate our state on the work that Is 
being done by the North Carolina Club at this UnlTsrslty, and may 
I express the hope that the members of this club as they go from these 
walls and enter the life of the communities In which they may elect 
to reside, shall be thoroughly Informed, among other economic and 
political agencies, as to the ralue, Importance and proper organization 
of health departments. Including public health nurses, and that this 
Information shall be carried to the people, bellcTlng that this la con- 
sidered by your Illustrious president the best form of extension work 
that is being done by onr great University, whose extension work Is 
conceded to be the broadest and best In the Union. He truthfully can 
boast that her campus Is bounded by the confines of the state. 

And all this tn order that the world, and particularly that part of 
the world Imown as North Carolina, may be made safe for her people. 
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CHAPTER XV 
The County-wide School System of North Carolina 

WASHraoTOH Catxett, County Superintendent of Scftood in New 
Banover Cownly 

It la needless to say tltat I esteem It a veiy sreat bonor to be invited 
to appear before tbe dlstlnguisbed scholars of the University. It is an 
especial privilege to be able to present to the North Carolina Club infor- 
mation which may be nsefnl in studying any of tbe great problems of 
the day, particularly those pertaining to education. I think It Is a most 
healthful sigu when onr young men, and our old ones too, are getting 
facts at first hand in order to draw conclusions Intelligently and 
reliably. 

I am Invited to read a twenty-minute paper on the county-wide school 
system. I suppose I was selected not because of my ability, bat simply 
because I have been particeps operia in tbls system as existing in New 
Hanover Connty. I shall avoid statistics because sometimes nothing 
lies with more wanton IndlSerence than statistics unless it be the news- 
papers or, as Bismarck declared, the telegraph. 

Perhaps it will be well, first, to state what is a county-wide school 
system. 

1 shall quote from Bulletin No. 44 of the year 1914, U. S. Bareau of 
Eldncatlon, by Mr. A. C. Monohan. It says: "There are three distinct 
units of organization found In the United States: the district, the town- 
ship, and the connty." Again it aays: "A unit of organisation for the 
administration of schools is the territory in which the schools conati- 
tuting one Bystem are under the direct management and control of a 
single board — a county board In the county unit, a township board 
in the township unit, a district board In the district unit, or a city board 
in the city unit." 

Strange to say, the district system has been most largely used In the 
past, and is now tbe snbject of general criticism and objection. Let us 
see. 1 shall read from tbe bulletin already mentioned: 

"The district organization for present-day conditions proves tor most 
parts of the country unsatisfactory in many ways, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) It falls to recognize that education is not only 
a matter of local interest, but a matter of county and state interest. 
People no longer remain as much as they formerly did In the district 
in which they were educated or tailed to be educated. (2) Under it no 
rapid and uniform state-wide advancement is possible. (3) It has 
created too many school districts, some of which are well able to sup- 
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port BchoolB, others are not; In mach of the country one-half as many 
scboolB would be eaffldent to meet the raqnlrement of 'a school within 
walking distance of every home.' Qreat dlfDcalty, however. Is experi- 
enced In persuading districts to unite Into larger consolidated diatricts, 
each supporting one school Instead of several. This difficulty is due 
often to Jealousy existing between the neighboring districts and to 
Jealousy between school trustees. The morement for consolidation has 
made little progress in any states except those with county or township 
.systems. (4) With the district system it Is often difficult to secure 
competent trustees. Many trustees are necessary, and they must be 
residents of the district tbey represent. Certain districts will contain 
many men thoroughly competent to serve as school trustees, others 
will contain none. The district system means that there are In the 
rural schools practically three times as many trustees as school teachers. 
To attempt to manage any other business but education on such a basis 
would seem ridiculous. (6) The cost of maintaining district schools Is 
high in proportion to the cost of other schools and In proportion to the 
results obtained, (fi) With this system, opportunities for high-school 
education are presented only with great difficulty; therefore country 
boys and girls are required to go to city schools after completing the 
work given In the rural schools near their homes, If they are to receive 
any further education. Only those whose parents can afford to pay 
tuition, traveling expenses, and usually board, are given this oppor- 
tunity; and few of those educated in the city school ever return to rural 
occupations. (7) Any adequate supervision of the Instructional work 
In the district school Is almost Impossible. In practically all states 
with the district systems county superintendents are employed. The 
county superintendents must work with as many boards ot education 
as there are separate districts; with the district system the large number 
of tmstees makes his work difficult. <S) In very few states with the 
district system are asststants to the county superintendents employed; 
there are no county educational authorities to employ assistants, or 
none with enough interest In the school aOalrs of the entire county to 
care whether or not assistants should be employed. In the states with 
the county system such assistants are more plentiful." 

The Goonty-Unlt Plan Becoinmended 

The United States Department ot Education has recommended cer- 
tain essentials of the county-unit plan for tbe administration of rural 
schools, as follows: 

1. The county the unit of taxation and administration of schools 
(except that, in administration, Independent city districts employing a 
superintendent would not be Included). 
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2. A countr-sctaool tax lerled on all taxable property In the countr, 
covered into the county treasury, and divided between the Independent 
city districts and the rest of tbe connty on a basis ot the school popa- 
latlon. 

3. The county-school tnnds, Inclndlng those raised by taxation and 
those received from tbe state, expended in euch a way as would as 
nearly as possible Insure equal educational opportunities In all parts 
of the county, regardlesB ol the amount raised in any particular part. 
(Any subdlstrict should be permitted to raise, by taxation or otherwise, 
additional fnnds to supplement tbe county funds, provided the enb- 
distrlct desired a Iratter school plant, additional equipment, or a more 
efflcient teaching force than could be provided from the county fnnda.) 

4. A county board of education. In which is vested the administration 
ot tbe public schools of the county (except those in independent city 
districts), composed ot from five to nine persons, elected or appointed 
from the county at large; the board to be nonpartisan; the term ot 
office to be at least Ave years, and the terms arranged so that not more 
than one-Bfth would expire In any one year. 

5. A county superintendent ot schools, a professional educator, 
selected by the county board ot education, from within or without the 
county or state, for a long term (at least two years), who shall Berra 
as the secretary and executive officer of the county board and as such 
be the recognized head ol the public schools In the county (except those 
in independent city districts), 

6. District trnstees in each subdlstrict of the county, one or more 
persons, elected by the voters of the district or selected by tbe county 
board, to be custodians of tbe scbool property and to serve in an advisory 
capacity to tbe county board. The expenditures ot local funds raised 
by tbe subdlstrict would rest with the trustees subject to tbe approval 
-of the county board. 

7. The powers and duties ot the county board ot education: 

(a) To select a county superintendent, who would be its secretary 
and executive officer In the performance of all of its other 
functions, and to appoint assistants as required. 

(b) To have general control and management of the schools of the 
county. 

(c) To submit estlnuites to the regular county taxing authority 
ot the amount of money needed to support the schools. 

(d) To regulate the boundaries of the school subdlstricts ot tbe 
county, making from time to time such alterations as In its 
Judgment would serve the best interests ot the county system. 

(e) To locate and erect school buildings. 
(/) To supply the necessary eaulpmeuL 
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(l7) To fix tbe course of atndr and select text-books (using the 
state course and atate^opted text-books In tbe states where 
action has been taken), 

(ft) To enforce tbe compulsory education laws. 

(i) To employ teachers, fix tbelr salaries and tbe salaries of other 
employees. 

In 1SI4 tbere were nine states wltb one or more county unit systems: 
Alabama. Florida, Qeorgla, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, TennesBee, and Utah. Those with a seml-«onnty plan were also 
nine In number: California, Delaware, Mississippi, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina, Texas. Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin, as per tbe United 
States Bulletin previoualy quoted. 

It will not be necessarr for me to describe the organization of the 
common schools of North Carolina, as you are all familiar with It. 

The New HanOTer System 

New Hanover Connty, while lollowlng, as it should, the rules and 
regulations required by law, has by force of necessity gradually adopted 
certain features which were legalized by act of the legislature, ratified 
on the lat of March. 1913. 

The act to enlarge the public school system of New Hanover County 
reads as follows: 

The General Assembly of Korth Carolina do enact: 

SnoTioif 1. That tbe Board of Edncatton of New Hanover (k>unty be 
and it is hereby authorized and empowered to maintain and support, 
out of the public school funds ol said county, the Wilmington High 
School, which shall be open to all the white children of said county 
under such restrictions aa the board may fix as to grades of work and 
other qnallflcatlonB; and the school committee of the said public high 
school shall consist of the Joint committee of districts numbers one and 
two for the white race of said county, In whose names the donors ot 
the property which is now used for high school purposes have placed 
the UUe. 

Seo. i. That the Board of Education of said New Hanover County is 
authorized and empowered to maintain and support, out of the public 
school funds of said connff , an industrial school for the colored race, 
which shall be open to all the colored children of said county, under 
such restrictions as the board of education may flx as to grades of work 
and other qualifications; and the said board of education may elect 
three school committeemen, as other school committeemen are elected, 
for the management of said school. 

3bo. 8. That In lieu ot making the apportionments of the public school 
funds in January and July, as now provided by law, the Board ot Ednca- 
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tlon of New Hanover County may, aa soon as tlie tax books are made up 
tor each year, estimate the amount ol tlie acbool fund for tbe current 
year, and apportion the same among the respective scbools ol tbe coonty, 
first setting aside a sufficient amount to maintain tbe blgh school and 
industrial school herein created; provided, In doing so, tbe length of 
term of the other public schools In said county u malntaiDOd, as pro- 
vided by law. And at the end of each school year the said board Of 
education may apportion or place to the credit of the respective districts 
any amount received in excess ol tbe estimate of the available school 
funds tor that year. 

Sbo. 4. That the said Board of Education of New Hanover County Is 
aathorised and empowered to employ a superintendent ot the schools 
located within the city ot Wilmington, and also a superintendent of the 
rural schools, and to pay each of them eucb salary as tbe board may 
deem wlee; or the said board of education may employ one superin- 
tendent, who shall supervise the- entire school system ot the county. 
The salary and expenses of such superintendent, or superintendents, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund, and not charged against any 
ot the schools, and the board ot education Is authorized to set aside a 
contingent tund sufficiently large to cover this expense and other ex- 
penses ot the board ot education. 

In order that you may more clearly understand how the system was 
by degrees evolved, it is necessary that you have in mind a description 
of the county. It may also be well to know these facts in order to Judse 
whether the system would work in larger counties or in counties In 
which there are several towns. 

New Hanover is triangular In shape, with its base resting on Fender 
County. It has the ocean as one leg ot the triangle, and the Cape Fear 
River for tbe other. It contains 100 square miles. The long, sandy 
atrip tapering to the apex of tbe triangle is sparsely settled. The ocean 
side has many creeks, emptying into the sounds, and the northern 
portion has swampy areas. This renders consolidation of districts 
difficult. Many ot the rural people are engaged In fishing, which takes 
the time of tbe larger Imys during most ot the year. Tbe mildness of 
our climate enables tbe truck tarmer-boy to work the year around. 

New Hanover contains the city ot Wilmington with a population ot 
some 35,000. There are no towns or villages, except Winter Park and 
Delgado, which have come into existence within the past IT years, and 
which are practically suburbs of Wilmington. The taxable property, 
city and county, is (22.217,576. The school tax tund Is about (90,000 
in round numbers. This is derived from the general property and poll 
tax, and a special tax of IG cents on the (100 which was voted by the 
entire county in tbe year 1910. The school tax is collected with tbe 
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general taxes and tamed over to the treasurer, known In onr county aa 
county auditor, who keeps tke accounts ot all count; affairs. 

The city ot Wilmington has nothing to do with collecting or dls- 
bnrsing a cent ot the school tax, which supportB every school through- 
out the city and county. 

The management and distribution oE the school fund is the distin- 
gniBhlng feature ol the New Hanover system. 

The county Is divided into Ave political townships: Cape Fear, Wil- 
mington, Bamett, Masonboro, and Federal Point. They are divided 
into school districts. Wilmington city includes five districts. Each 
ol the districts has three committeemen appointed by the board of edu- 
cation in accordance with the state school law. The county High School 
Is situated in Wilmington. It has two committeemen who perform the 
duties prescribed by the state law. There Is also in the city the Wil- 
listoD Industrial School for Negroes, with a committee o( three. 

The five city school districts are under the supervUlon of a city 
superintendent, who makes monthly reports to the board ot education. 
His office Is in the courthouse with the county superintendent A clerk 
is employed tor the service ot the board of education, the city superin- 
tendent, and the county superintendent. 

From this center all the school work of the city and county is directed. 
Here the board ot education meets monthly or oftener, to audit the 
treasurer's accounts, receive reports, and act upon all matters pertain- 
ing to all the schools 

When the tai listing is over and the valuation of all tazables is given, 
by which the board of education can make a fair estimate ot the Income 
or yearly resources, a budget, prepared by the city and the county super- 
intendents, stating the amounts necessary for financing their respective 
schools for eight months. Is presented to the board. 

The budget is carefully examined by the board and changed or con- 
firmed as may seem fit. The salaries ot the school lorce, from lanltors 
to superintendents, are fixed by the board. 

When the budget is thus completed by the board each committee is 
informed as to the amount set aside for Ite school district. 

By this means strong districts cannot receive more money than they 
need, and weak districts are provided with ample school opportunities, 
which was not always the case when a per capita distribution was made. 
The needs of each district are met. 

This Is In harmony with the great fundamental principle of the public 
school system; that is, the strong and welt-to-do must help to educate 
the poor man's child, the child of the state. 

If a poor, sparsely settled district cannot afford competent instructors 
and comfortable housing, such must be given them or means provided 
to bring the children into the nearest school. This plan will help to 
solve the problem of keeping people on the farms. Many families have 
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left the country tor ths town or city Id order that their children may 
have educational advantageB. The apecial-taz district smacks some- 
what of social ezcluslveness. The result In New Hanover has been that 
whenever the need of school faculties presents Itself, the board has 
Investigated the case and provided, when possible, the needed school. 

By bond Issues for the whole county splendid huildinss have been 
erected, and the aystem has enlarged so rapidly that another bond issue 
is to be asked for, and another special county tax recommended to meet 
the growing demanda I believe the people of New Hanover will vote 
these bond iBsnes without hesitation. 

Our school aystem is almost a commtaalon form of government, the 
thing 80 much discussed and recommended. One of the board acts as 
a purchasing agent. Supplies are bought by the wholesale, thus saving 
large suma Deep wells have been driven under direction of the board, 
assisted financially by the county commissioners. SpeclBcations are 
furnished by the board of health. Sanitary closets are built by the 
school board under approved plans, and vaccination and medical Inspec- 
tion of the school children are required. 

Where the county Is large the dlfflcnlties would Increase, but that 
simply means more work and better men. Without competent offlcere 
any system will tail, and the best system under poor offlcere will be 
only a partial success. 

No other school plan tends more to unite the forces ot the entire 
Gonnty, to break down city walls, so to speak, to economize efforts, and 
consolidate strength, minimize waste, and bring about efficient and 
systematic administration. 

Cities are apt to Detect the welfare of the rural sections. Instead 
of buOdlng up for themselves splendid plants and letting the country 
folk take what they can get, the whole county should share in giving 
ade<iuate tacilities to all the people, town and country. I am not speak- 
ing ot the school administration ot cities. It is proper that cities should 
have their own superintendents, because of the large number of schools 
and children; but in my opinion the financial and administrative de- 
partment should be under capable, representative men who will Impar- 
tially direct the school affairs of the whole county. 

1 have said that the special local tax is not In fnll harmony with the 
tnndamental principle of public schools. The state school tax Is to help 
the weaker conntiea. About ten countl^ pay more Into the state school 
tnnd than they receive. New Hanover pays about (11,000 more than 
It receives from the state treasury, and it pays the excess In order to 
give fonr-montbs schools to other counties. All the big city counties 
should help their mral dlatricU to a greater extent than they do. 

Every cent ot school tax paid by the city ot Wilmington goes into 
the general fund to be distributed towards the education of every child 
in the whole county. 
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Special; prlTUeged city eystema erect eplendld butldinga, formulate 
their own courses of study, claim certain ezemptlonB tor their teachers, 
and administer their school aflalrs with complacent ezcluslveness. 
Some districts are tempted to Impose upon corporations which exist 
within their limits. I once heard a Kentleman, living in a district 
throogh which a wealthy railroad passed, remark that the railroad 
company would pay almost enough to build the echoolhouse. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
The County High School 

N. A. Walkkb, Protestor of Secondary Education, UniverHtji of North 
Carolina, and State Director of Putlic High Schools 

Occupying ae ft does a etrategic poeitlon in our educational systein, 
the public bigb school hsB come to be the criterion by which the effi- 
ciency oF the acboola oF a county or state is Judged. Given a system 
ot strong, well-equipped, efflclent public high schools in a state, and 
helow them you are sure to find a good system of elementary schools, 
and above them, too, you will find a superior class of colleges. Given 
a weak, Ineflectlve system of public high schools, and below them you 
will find IndilleTent elementary schools and above them colleges In 
name only. Strong high schools mean, then, good educational facilities 
from the primary school through the college and university, so much 
so that we can measure our educational progress almost exactly in 
terms of the efflclency of our public high schools. 

North Carolina bas made rapid strides in high school development 
since the passage ol the public high school law in 1907. There are at 
present 24S state high schools In operation under this act, with an 
enrollment ot about 11,000 pupils. 

There are two other classes ot public schools doing high school work, 
namely, city high schools and local high schools. There are SO of the 
former and 157 of the latter, enrolling, respectively, 10,000 and 3,000 
pupils. 

In addition to these 483 public high schools — state, city, and local — 
there are 26 private schools and 66 church schools of secondary grade, 
enrolling together about 5,000. 

Thus there are in North Carolina 57B secondary schools enrolling 
30,000 pupils. 

Not quite 50 per cent of the 575 schools are offering four-year courses, 
and not quite 10 per cent ot the 30,000 high school pupils are pursuing 
fourth-year studies. 

We need to develop in all the counties strong four-year high schools, 
sufficiently well equipped and financed to provide tor the needs of the 
youth In each county whatever secondary school training is needed. 
The local high school cannot meet the need for high school training In 
a modem democracy. It cannot secure sufficient money, equipment, 
teachers, or pupils. 

The county high school, with stronger financial backing, larger teach- 
ing force, better equipment, dormitories, and inexpensive boarding 
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tacllitlea, and transportation of pnpile where necessair, mast take the 
place of the small local blgh ecliool It the needs of democracy are to be 
better met tbroagh better educational opportunities of the youth of 
the land. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court declaring the county blgb 
school (commonly called the state high school) to be an organic part 
of onr uniform and general public school system required by the Con- 
stitution, opens a new door of opportunity In secondary education and 
makes possible a new era of high school development in North Carolina. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

The County Library: an Agency to Promote General 

Reading 

L. R. Wilson, Director Bureau of Extenaion, Vniveraity of 
2forth CarotitM 

How to pnt sT«r7 man, woman, and child in the conntir-Blde to read- 
ing books that Inform and InBtmct has been a matter of serious and 
seneral concern In the United Stat«s since 1900. 

In the main, four agencies hare been developed and employed in the 
attempt to make thie nation a reading and, therefore, an int«lligent 
nation: (1) The Municipal Library, or a library In every Tillage, aa 
In the case of thickly populated Maasactausetts; (2) The achool Library, 
sach as that to be found in 3,600 North Carolina schools, with a total 
of from 350,000 to 500,000 books in the hands of the school children ajid 
their parents; (3) The Traveling Library, operated by a central library 
commieslon, and going into every rural commonity which showa snffi- 
clent interest to apply for service, the best example of which Is to be 
found In Wisconsin; and (4) The County Library, established, sup- 
ported, and administered by the county, with branches and parcels post 
service in every section, of which California fumtahes the mMt anc- 
cessf ul type. 

Of these four agencies, the last mentioned is least understood In 
North Carolina, and is described here for the consideration of North 
Carolinians who are Interested In the development of a cltlsenshlp of 
readers. 

The three predominant characteristics of the county library are: 

(1) It serves the citizenship of an entire county rather than of a 
town or city. 

(2) It Is supported by a direct tax (usually not leae than 1^ cents 
nor more than 5 cents on the flOO) on the total assessed property of the 
county, or an appropriation is made by the county commissioners to a 
library already established by a town within It, in return tor which 
books are made available to town and county cltlzene alike. 

(3) It Is administered by a special library board which may receive 
lands, buildings, gifts, books, etc., for the use of the library, choose 
the librarian and assistants, determine the number and location of 
branch libraries or loan stations throughout the county, or contract 
with a library already lit the county for services to the entire cltlsen- 
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Adrantages are DIitlnctlTe 

That a strong centralized library thue provided tor affords its patrons 
dlBtlnctlve advantages Is at once apparent. These are: 

(1> It has financial support sofflcient to provide books ot a varrlng 
character and in snfflcient quantity to meet the requirements ol all 
claases of citizens. 

<2) It can establish a unified system of service to isolated settle- 
ments, schools, and villages, thereby reaching at regular intervals every 
section of the county. A book wagon or automobile can be run on a 
regular fortnightly or monthly schedule, and can serve every local 
station. 

(3> It can employ an efllclent librarian and aaslstants In snfllclent 
nnmber to administer the work effectively. 

(4) It lends itself to the uses of other county organiiations, such as 
the board of health and board of education. 

(E) It promotes unity of Interest and cooperation in all undertakings 
Iiaving as their object the betterment of the county. 

Agenelei Employed In Horth Carolina 
In North Carolina, at present, three of the agencies mentioned above 
are generally employed. According to the latest statistics published 
by tbe North Carolina Library Commission {for 1917) and the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (for 1916), 49 towns operate 
libraries, 4,102 sdiools have collections of from SG to 125 boobs, and the 
North Carolina Library Commission has 7.600 volumes In 114 traveling 
libraries which are circulated tfarongh communities In 92 counties. 

CoDsty WoA B^nn 

A beginning has also been made In the employment of the county 
system In modified form as indicated in the exceedingly Interesting 
reports below. This beginning is so suggeetlve and so worthy of study 
and development that it is given below In detail with the hope that 
other oountles may follow the splendid example set. All of the present 
agencies employed should he continued, as they have their distinct 
place. They should be further vitalized by a thorough-going county 
library system. The summaries here given ot the work in Mecklen- 
burg, Durham, and Ouilford are furnished by Miss Mary B. Palmer, 
Mrs. A. F. Griggs, and Miss Bettle D. Caldwell, librarians at Charlotte, 
Durham, and Oreenshoro, respectively, In December, 1917. 

Hecklenbn^ Coontr 

"Library privileges were extended to the people of Mecklenburg 
County in October, 1912, and were withdrawn in January, 1915, because 
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the County Board of Edncatlon decided t« discontinue the anniial appro- 
priation to the library ol (300. Such a small amount did not allow us 
to Bend out traveling libraries, but we permitted teachers to take as 
many as twenty books at a time, and quite a few managed to get that 
many to their schools. I realize now that It was most imwlse for a. 
library with our resources to undertake county work on fSOO. The 
county people read over 7,000 books during the time the library was 
open to them. We are still doing reference work for the county hlsh 

BCbOOlB. 

Dnrham County 

"In April, 1914, the Board of County Commissioners of Durham 
County made an appropriation of 1400 per year to the Durham Public 
Library. In July, 1917, they Increased this to IGOO per year. This la 
too small to do more than admit the rural residents of tbe county to 
the usual library privileges extended to the city residents. However, 
a special privilege is extended to the teachers of the county schools 
whereby they may take out a number of books at a time tor use in their 
schools. The teacher acts as librarian and lends tbe books to tbe chil- 
dren. The number of books and length of time is determined by the 
needs of the teacher. This method has proved very aatlsfactonr and 
supplements the school libraries. We do not deliver hooks to the rural 
residents but they are often returned by parcel post. 

"We cannot do any special work, hut the county Is small, and with 
the Fords to help the connty, people find the library very conveDleDt. 

OnllCord Conntr 

"The Oreensboro library was made free to Guilford County, April 
15, 1916, this long desired end having been accomplished through the 
cooperation of the county commissioners who appropriated the addi- 
tional Income to make such a step possible, payment being made through 
the County Board of Education. 

"The Income asked for was tl,600 and at first fl,2E0 was promised, 
but tbe whole amount asked for was given as soon as the success of the 
plan was apparent. This fund is paid to onr treasurer in monthly 
installments and constitutes tbe book fund of tbe library. 

"At the time the measure was adopted one of our trustees was on the 
point of withdrawing at the close of his term, not desiring reelection. 
In his place, to represent the county, the city appointed tbe Qniltord 
Superintendent of Education, who fortunately resides inside the cor- 
poration limits, so that our library law was compiled with. 

"An effort was made through the newspapers to notify the county, 
and hooks began to go out slowly on the new borrowers' cards. Six 
new stations previously planned for now received the hooks most cor- 
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dl&ll7. the poatofflca anthorltles In eacb case giving cordial cooperation 
and tree serrlce aa libraiiaiu. 

"Cbeerlng reporta soon began to come In from these stations, and tbe 
next step was to send by request a hundred books to our neighbors in 
High Point who agreed, themselTes, to furnish a case and to distribute 
Irom a popular drug store. 

"This station at first was successful but naturally proved Inadequate 
for so large a place, and the local Ubrar; workers there thought best 
to remove It and make renewed effort to establish a separate library 
to meet the needs of the town. 

"Three additional stations have since been established, two In stores 
and one In a home, so that we now have nine stations circulating 695 
books, the minimum loan being 60 volumes. An Increase has been 
given whenever requested. 

TranspOrtatlOH 

"Cases holding SO books, each lettered with the name of the library 
and of the station, have been supplied in eacb case except the brief loan 
to High Point, and the station kept in a home, the former furnishing 
Its own case and the library supplying a two-section Wernicke for the 
borne. These cases are permanent, bnt two packing cases were also 
made for eacb station. They are made to wel^ 50 pounds each when 
filled with 26 books, and keys are kept at each end of the line. The 
station librarians often find friends to furnish transportation free of 
charge, but where this is impraoticable the library pays the cost of 
parcel post both ways. Individual borrowers In the county can have 
books sent to them by mall by paying the costs both ways. Such loans, 
like the county loans from the desk, are made under the city library 

RefuUtlonB for Stations 

"We have no limit to the time our stations should keep their books 
except that they may not return them within the first month. We sent 
out In each case a few very simple rules to tbe librarians asking them 
to vary as local conditions required. No fines are asked except for 
damaged books. 

Book Selection 

"Requests for books from the county are always filled as promptly 
as possibly, and books sometimes are pnrcliased with haste to meet a 
call, hut as a rule we select the books, sending 40 per cent fiction, 20 
per cent non-fiction. 24 per cent JuvenUe fiction, and IS per cent Juvenile 
non-fiction. Bxcept on request, we do not send Juvenile fiction sets. We 
have found that most of our county borrowers show a very decided 
normal appetite for good fiction, but we also notice that the children's 
non-fiction hooka are quite popular. 
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Bcsnltfl JnBtlfj £xpeiidltiire§ 

"Durlns the first fiscal year, May 1, 1916, to May 1. 1916, the enUre 
circulation was 51,154, a gain of 14,709 over the previous year, the 
county loan being 2,534, The second year, May 1, 1916, to May 1, 1917, 
the entire clrculaUon was 53,688. a gain of 9,659 over 1916, with a 
county loan of 10,562. 

"There Is no doubt that our county, so far as our hooka have gone, 
finds pleasure in their use. Expressions at the desk and letters from 
some of our station librarians give abundant evidence of this. We hope 
soon to begin systematic visiting of all stations, and believe that with 
this greatly needed aid our county work can be greatly enlarged and 
improved." 

What a SmaU Tax WOl Tield 

From these Bummarles where the work has been based on an appro- 
priation from the counties rather than upon a tax upon all the assessed 
property, and where a library already established has been utilized. It 
is apparent that the service has been secured for approximately one- 
seventh of one cent per flOO worth of property In Mecklenburg, one- 
fourth of one cent per |100 in Durham, and threeniuarterB of one cent 
per 1100 in Oullford. In these three counties a levy of one cent on the 
hundred would yield— in Mecklenburg $2,203, in Durham $2,123, and 
in Guilford |1,986. 

Similarly, for two cents on the $100, Cabarrus could appropriate to 
the Concord library $1,271; Rowan to the Salisbury library $2,230; 
Cumberland $1,557, and largely Increased library faculties for all the 
people could be provided without burdening any one heavily. In this 
way every school library in the county could be strengthened and every 
village and hamlet could receive new supplies of books at regular 
intervals. The plan Is an admirable one, and is worthy the serious 
attention of every North Carolina county. 
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CHAPTER XVin 

Fann Demonstration Work in North Carolina and the 
South 

B. S. MiLUAFS, Diatrict Agent, BtateavUle, N. 0. 

The definition of Farm DemonBtratlon Work as glTen by Carl Vroo- 
man, AsBletaat Secretary of Agricnlture, Is as follows: "The County 
Agent movement Is tbe greatest and most practical university ezten- 
alon movement ever Inaugurated In any country. It Is esBentially noth- 
ing but learning democratUed, learning brought out of the laboratory 
and the experimental field, out of the libraries and tbe bulletins, adapted 
to local conditions, and brought home to tbe farmer by the power of 
personal explanation and actual demonstration." 

After ten years of experience my own definition would be about this: 
Farm demonstration Is the teaching of the fundamental principles of 
agriculture by personal contact with the farmer who puts the teaching 
into effect by a demonstration. 

Brief Hlstorj 

The worh known as Farm Demonstration was started In 1904, and the 
first field agent was the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. In this year Con- 
gress appropriated (27,000 for boll-weevll work, and a portion of this 
fund was turned over to Dr. Knapp to try out his demonstration idea. 
Demonstration farms were established in several countlea In Texas and 
Louisiana. The next year Congress appropriated $40,000 for this work, 
and the demonstrations were continued and extended. The next year 
the Qeneral Education Board of New York became Interested In the 
work and appropriated f7,000 of its funds to extend the work outside 
boll-weevil territory. The Secretary of Agriculture accepted this fund, 
and it was increased by an appropriation of (37,000 by Congress. That 
year (1906) tbe w6rk was extended to states east of the Mississippi 
River and into territory not Infested by the boll-weevil. From 1906 
to 1913 the work grew rapidly. In 1907 the boys' club work was started, 
and in 1911 the girls' canning clubs. Tbe appropriations increased 
from (27,000 In 1904 to 1330,000 by Congress in 1913 and (142,000 by 
the General Education Board. Tbe agents Increased from 16 in 1904 
to S7S in 1913, Including at this time several women agents. 

In 1914 Congress passed the Smith-Lever act, and the States Rela- 
tion Service was soon afterward organized, and the work came to be 
known as agricultural extension work. This coUperative work Is carried 
on by the United States Department of Agriculture and the state agrl- 
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cnltnral colleges. That Tear (1914) ConsreBS appropriat«d (371,000 
and the General Education Board 1187,000. In 191E, hy the Smltta-L«ver 
act of 1914, Congreaa tootc over the entire financial FeBponalhlllty and 
appropriated more than {661,000. During these years the states had. 
taken enough interest In the work to make considerahle appropriations 
to the support of the work, and many counties and private Individuals 
and banks began to donate mosey to carry on the work. Since 1915 
the congressional appropriation has Increased by f 500,000 a year besides 
the funds paid by states and counties. The total (unds available tn 
1916, the last year for which I have complete records, were 14,950,000. 
This money was used in the work in both the North and South, and 
lnc]nded tbe women's' work. The number of men agents had reached 
1,285 and tbe women agents 430. The number of tanners who have 
enrolled as demonstrators has Increased from about 4,000 in 1904 to 
more than 119,000 In 1916. 

Resolts Achieved 

The results of this work may be seen In the Increased yields of com 
and wheat. I give results In tlie cotton states only. Tbe com yield was 
461,000,000 bushels In 1909 and 613,000,000 bushels In 1916. Wheat was 
28,000,000 bushels in 1909 and 69,000.000 bushels In 1916. A similar 
increase Is noted in all other crops, while tbe live-stock interest has 
been greaUy stimulated. More than 3,000 pure-bred horses, 8,000 dairy 
cattle, 14,000 beef cattle, 29,000 hogs, and 2,000 sheep have been intro- 
duced into Southern territory. Tbe county agents have treated many 
thousand head of Uve-stotk for diseases and taught farmers to treat 
their stock. 

The activities of tbe county agent may be seen from the following 
items of their work: Assistance and advice about the erection of build- 
ings, the Installation of home water systems, of home lighting systems, 
the screening of homes from flies, and the construction of fly-traps, 
advice about telephone systems, the making of pastures, tile drainage, 
terracing farm land, the pulling of stumps, home gardens, winter cover 
crops, farm implements, dipping vats, silos, the use of lime, the use of 
fertilizers, the selection of seed, cooperation in buying and selling, the 
organization of rural communities, and many other things. The agents 
have visited many thousands of farmers during these years, have 
traveled thousands of miles, have held thousands of meetings for the 
discussion of various farm subjects, and have distributed thousands of 
departmental and college bulletins. 

When the Morrill act was passed establishing the agricultural colleges 
it was thought these colleges would be sufficient to educate the Ameri- 
can farmer, but it was soon seen that something else was needed. Then 
came the Hatch act establishing tbe experiment stations. These were 
both good. They were a preparatory step for tbe great work that was 
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coming, but there mm no connecting link between tbeaa agencies and 
tbe farmer. The qneetlon was, How can the farmer gain poseeHlan of 
the knowledge obtained In these InstltntlonsT Dr. Seaman A. Knapjv 
BolTed the problem when he inangurated the agrlonltural demonstrar 
tion movement. A New York banker reoentl7 stated that the conntj" 
agent In his county had done more for tbe farmers of the county than 
the United States Department of Agrlcnltnre and the agricultural col- 
leges had done in fifty years. Thin folly answers the question as to- 
ttie Talne of tbe demonstration, anS the work known as agricultural 
extension. 

Farm DeraonBtmllon In Kortit Carolina 

Farm demonstration work was started In North Carolina In the 
autnmn of 1907 with three connty agents. The work was financed then 
by the General Education Board of New Tork. Mr. C. R. Hudson was. 
State Agent and Dr. Knapp was Special Agent In Charge. Tbe work 
carried on wae similar to tbe work done In the other states of tbe 
South. Year by year the number of agents was Increased and the activi- 
ties were multiplied. In 1914, when the present cooperative arrange- 
ment under the Smitb-Lerer act was effected, there were about 60- 
connty agents. Now there are about 93 white agents and about 14 
colored agents. There are now only seven counties vhich have no 
agents. There are five district agents and a number of Bpeclalists. 

The work Is supported by the United States department, the state- 
department, the county donations, and the legislative appropriations. 
From only a few thousand dollars in 1B08, the funds for the work have 
increased to more than $150,000. These funds support the boys' and 
girls' club work and also the specialists In dairying, beef cattle, swine, 
poultry, bees, etc. 

Tbe yields, under demonstration methods In com growing have never 
been less than 40 bushels per acre while tbe average for tbe state has. 
been less than half that amount. The boys have averaged more than 60' 
bushels one or two years. The yields of all other crops have increased 
very materially during these years. The general average for com has 
increased from about 12 bushels per acre to 20 bushels per acre. Live- 
stock work has received much of the attention of the county agents 
during all the years, but this part of the work has been specially empha- 
slied recently, and there are hundreds of pure-bred cattle and hogs 
now in the state. 

The growth of the work In North Carolina has been steady and rapid.. 
At first it was considered an innovation. The first year, 190S, there 
were eight connty agents, and the work was confined to corn and cotton. 
The average yield of com under demonstration methods was 41 bushels. 
In 1914, the last year under the old arrangement, the average yield of 
com was 43 bushels. The first district agent was appointed In 1909, 
the second in 1911, and the third In 1912. 
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After the Smlth-LeTSr law went Into operation ander tbe codperatlve 
arrangement witli the State College of Agriculture the progress of the 
work was almoBt phenomenal. In 1915, the first fnll year under the 
Smlth-LoTer plan of cooperation, there were 66 conntr agents, and tbe 
aTcrage of corn was 43 bushels. In 1917 there were 77 county agents, 
and the average for com was 43 bushels. This year two additional 
district agedU were appointed. There are now 93 white county agents, 
five white district agents, and there are also one colored district agent 
and IS colored county agents. The boys' com clubs started in 1907 
with only a few boys interested, and now the enrollment of boys reaches 
Into thousands. The pig clnbs were started in 1914 in a small way, 
and now It seems the pig clubs are about to run ahead of all other 
activities. The demand for pigs takes almost every available female 
pig of pure breeding produced in the state. The yield of com alone Is 
given as It would take too much time to go into the yields of all our 

The number of visits to farmers by coanty agents In 1917 was 53,821; 
visits to business men 7,469; visits to boys' and girls' club members 
11,55S; the number of miles traveled by rail was 106,453; by team 
102,004; by auto 249,988; making a total of nearly half a mlllioh miles 
traveled in North Carolina in one year. The county agents had 40,000 
calls at office by farmers and business men for Information, and more 
than 11,000 telephone calls. There were 3,708 public meetings held 
with an attendance of 251,817 persons. There were 1,055 field meetings 
held with an attendance of 14,488 persons. There were 45,160 ofDcial 
letters written, 1,755 articles for the press, 52,222 circular letters pre- 
pared and sent out, 76,721 United States buUeUns distributed, 36,003 
college and state department bulletins, and 1,99S visits to schools. There 
were 9S4 farmers who kept cost records of their farm operations In 
1917; 20,623 farmers selected seed In the field, and 1,496 farmers are 
selecting seeds for sale. Nearly 12,000 pastures were renovated, more 
thitn 35,000 acres were terraced, 3,000 acres tile drained, and more than 
7,000 acres cleared of stumps. More than 3,500 homes made Improve- 
ment in sanitary conditions, 6,SS7 homes were screened from files. 
1,820 fly-traps installed, and 2,035 sanitary privies erected. 

Since the county agent work started the number of pure-bred dairy 
cattle has Increased from 997 to 3,035; pure-bred beef cattle bulls have 
increased from 108 to 434; dipping vats have grown from none to 206, 
and last year 6,620 head ot cattle were dipped. The number of pure- 
bred hogs has more tban doubled, and thousands of fanners have been 
Induced to grow grazing crops for hogs. 

The resulte achieved and the progress gained in these years promise 
great things tor the Old North State. The combined crop wealth In 1909 
vras (142,000,000, and in 1916 It was $274,000,000, an Increase of |132,- 
000,000. The total crop wealth produced In 1917 was (417,000,000, an 
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increaM of more tHan $276,000,000 orer ISOB, or 193 per cent, while tbe 
increase tor the decade ending with 1909 wea only lOS i»er cent. Farm 
wealth has greatlr increaeed. There are better homes, hetter achoola, 
better roade, better sanitation, and withal a greater Tlslon, and an 
increased wulingneu to support a greater clrllizatlon. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Home Demonstration Work in North Carolina 

Mbs. Jase B. HcKiuhos, Borne DemonttnaUm Agent for the State, 
Balelgh, Jf. C. 

In Ute absenca of a manuscript Irom Mrs. McKlmmon, we can only 
present the colUgs press reports of ber admlrtLlile address. 

"Smplutsldns tbe fact tliat tbe irar can be von not only by producing 
but also by conserrlns, Mrs. Jane McKlmmon, of Ralelgta, State Home 
Demonstration Agent, made a very Interesting and Instmctive talk 
before tbe regular fortnightly meeting of the North Carolina Club on 
Monday night. Mrs. McKlmmon Is the first lady that has ever addressed 
this Club. Many ladles were present, and she received the closest atten- 
tion of her hearers. 

"Albert Coatee, President of the Clnb, Introduced the speaker and 
spoke of her work as requiring wonderful executive ability and infinite 
tact; and, said he, after several years of experience North Carolina 
feels that she has made no mistake In selecting Mrs. McKlmmon. 

"Home demonstration work since Its organUatlon In North Carolina 
In 1911 was fully discussed by Mrs. McKlmmon. The expenses of this 
work are met by contrlbutlona by county, state, and federal govem- 
mentB. Canning club work was started with not over 100 girls In any 
one county In 1911, but before the end of that year they had produced 
35,000 tins of tomatoes. Today, said she, there are 75 counties organized 
tor such work, with 54 trained home economics women as instmctorB 
and coworkers — women who are the very best community workers. 

"Mrs. McKlmmon told of the Increasing interest and reeponse of the 
counties to the growing demands of this commnnlty work. When tbe 
work was begun some of the county commissioners grudgingly gave 
f50 for this community clnb work; now tour counties are giving 11,200 
each per year. 

"The work of the home demonstrators in organizing canning cam- 
paigns, especially among the factory girls, of Interesting the people In 
growing gardens, however small, and of encouraging the conservation 
of food, were all discussed at length by Mrs. McKlmmon. 

"In this work we have closely cooperated with the state and national 
food commissions, the speaker said. People have been urged to eat less 
wbeat, meat, fats, and sugars in order to help oar allies. Smaller 
rations make healthier and more alert people, she said In conclusion." 
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CHAPTER XX 
Bridge-Building in North Carolina 

W. S. FALua, K. 0. State HighvMj/ Enifineer 

Brldge-bnlldluK, so long regarded aa a trade, ia today truly a aclence. 
Leas tham 100 years ago tt was not deemed 'by any one worthy to 1w 
termed an art, while today It Is both a science and an art. Practically 
all of the distinctive types ol modem bridges have been developed 
within the past Forty years. This holds good for both American and 
European practice. This does not mean that the years preceding the 
present century did not contribute anything to this work. As a learned 
profeaaion it U nevertheless of very recent origin. Bridge engineering 
reaches bach Into a remote period. Early man built many croasingB 
over shallow streams by piling In rocks lor plere and covering them 
with slabs of stone or logs, or by tellisK trees so as to sitan small 
streams, and sometimes oven rivers of narrow channel have been 
spanned In this way. We can look to still earlier traditions tor the 
beginnings that were made during the twilight times of the rac& In- 
deed, we can go back to the monkeys who form living bridges of their 
own Interlocked bodies over which the Inhabitants of the monkey world 
pass across streams and chasms. The Intelligence thus exhibited by 
the simian takes us back Into the dim regions of Instinctive bridge- 
bull ding. 

It is a long way Indeed from these primitive crossings to the present 
development of this science, to each structures for instance as the great 
bridges across the river lu New York, or the Quebec cantilever struc- 
ture, and the Elads bridge at St Louis, and at present to the many 
beautiful as well as permanent concrete hrldges scattered throughout 
the world. 

It is not my purpose tonight to discuss bridges in a technical way. 
at least to the extent of going Into the science Involved In designing 
bridges, but I wish to dlscnss It in a way that will give to the students 
and others some information of the condition existing In our state, at 
least to some extent showing the need for more thought, more stadv. 
and more work to develop for the state suitable and safe bridges for the 
agricultural and commercial products of our people. 

Our Bridges InsnfBcIent and Unsafe 

It is a well-known fact that the vast majority of the bridges of the 
state are unsafe and InsnCQclent In size and capacity; and for many 
classes of traffic are so dangerous as to prohibit such traffic altogether 
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on maur of the roads of the state. lu my own practice I had occasion 
a lew years ago to bring a crasher across a road on wUcb there were IS 
small bridges, with the result that every bridge that we croBsed was 
broken In by the load, and It was only by rare good luck that we suc- 
ceeded in one case In saving the cruahdr (rem being sunk in a canal 12 
or IG feet, under mud and water. This was not an unnsual load by any 
means, bnt a load that would be In hasard under the present condition 
of our roads during a large portion of the year. 

I had a letter a few days ago from a firm dealing In motor trucks, 
stating that one of their new trucks, loaded with only three tons of 
material, had broken practically all of the bridges they had crossed In a 
certain county of the state. 

There are a great many phases to be considered In the proper design 
and construction of highway bridges. The very first thing that should 
be definitely taken Into consideration Is a proper design and careful 
engineering supervision in constrnction. Failure in these two particu- 
lars is responsible for a loss of three out of four of the bridges that are 
washed away by recurring floods and high waters In the streams of the 
state. 

It was my opportunity, after the recent flood in Western North Caro- 
lina, to inspect many ot the bridges in that section. In one case a 
bridge had been built by contract with a bridge company without auper- 
Tlslon of any kind on the part ot the county, and was washed away by 
the flood of 1916. Careful Inspection of the foundation work of this 
bridge developed the tact that no foundation whatever bad been pro- 
vided for the plera. They had been placed on the natural bed of the 
river without even removing the sand and gravel or disturbing it in any 
way In order to secure a better foundation. 

The majority of the bridges, I am glad to say, now being rebuilt 
across the Catawba River, and some of those over the Tadkln River, 
are receiving careful consideration both in design and construction, and 
I venture to say that the same flood that destroyed many ot these bridges 
in their original construction would tall to affect them aa now recon- 
structed. 

Bridge Materials 

The proper material to be used in the construction of a bridge de- 
pends lai^ely on local conditions, cost, etc. A great deal also depends 
on the amount of traffic, as well as the funds available for its construc- 
tion. Prior to the conditions brought aboat by the war, steel had 
become almost the universal material from which bridges of almost 
every class were conatmcted. With the almost prohibitive price of 
steel bridges at present, reinforced concrete arch and girder spans have 
become much more common as material for bridges. Wood la being 
used to a considerably greater extent now than for years past The 
high cost ot maintenance on wood, however, as well aa the inability to 
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secare the high qnallt^ of timber required for good bridge work, makes 
wood an imdeslrable material for bridges. Still, becanee ot its great 
tensile strength, the accuracr and facility with which it can be worked, 
Its permanencir. if reasonable care is taken ot it, has made It a Favorite 
material among bridge engineers for the constructtoti of practically all 
lai^e and very many of the smaller bridges thronghout the conntry. 

Bridge Designs 

The designing of bridges is almost an exact science, and standards 
have been developed to such an extent that it la easy tor a bridge com- 
pany to build a bridge from patterns on band. In fact, much easier to 
build a bridge from patterns on hand than It Is tor a lady to secure a 
new dress trom her dressmaker, because the fashions In bridges are not 
subject to snch great flnctnations as are the fashions In clothes. Many, 
if not all, of the state highway departments have developed standard 
plans for bridges to he built under the supervision of the departments, 
and to be used by the counties of the state for the purpose of securing 
better bridges than are osuaily sold by the bridge companies. Many of 
the bridge company salesmen are to a degree Irresponsible, In so far 
as the Interest ot the people using the bridge is concerned, and are 
willing to make contracts through the submission of low bids for light 
designs that mean practically a waste of money to the purchaser. Ot 
course the loading which a highway bridge should carry depends on 
the weight of the traffic on the road on which the bridge is located, 
together with a due allowance for occasional increased weights. 

For rural bridges It la almost always best in designing the floor 
system to provide for a unllorm live-load of a hundred pounds per 
square foot, or a concentrated load ot 12 tons on two axles 12 teet apart, 
with wheels spaced S teet apart with two-thirds ot the load on the 
rear axle. 

The trnss design should, in my opinion, be anfflcient to carry a uni- 
form floor load of 125 ponnds per square toot for spans under BO teet, 
and 100 pounds per square foot tor sp&na greater than 100 feet. 

As I stated previously, a large number of the bridge tailures In the 
country have been due to Improperly designed abutments. There Is a 
general Idea throughout the country which confuses abutments with 
piers, and in many cases we find bridges constructed on slender cylin- 
drical piers with no provision tor restraining the fill at the approach 
through wooden boards resting against these cylinder piers. Properly 
designed cylinder piers, when they are used simply as piers and not 
abutments, are not objectionable, but where we attempt to make them 
both a retaining wall and a support lor the bridge, there la no excuse 
tor their use nor for the ignorance of tfae purchaser. And it is a very 
common sight to see these bridges destroyed by the ordinary high 
waters that come at very frequent Intervals every year. 
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In dMlgnlng plerB and abutments the size of the foundation should 
UBoallir depend on the foundation material. Careful Inreatlgatlon 
should always be made, not only at the point where the pier Is to be 
placed, but for some distance around the pier location, and this should 
be done, of course, before the design for tbe pier la made. There are 
many ways by which this test can be made, among which are drilling 
with augers, sinking pipes with water jets, or by using a percuBBlon 
drill, and btbu by Bounding with rode. 

When the character of the foundation has been lolly determined, It 
is then a matter for the bridge engineer to determine the design for 
the pier. Highway bridges are most frequently of wood design, some- 
times of reinforced concrete, and occasionally of steel. Where It is 
possible to provide sulScient strength in the trusses to carry the weight, 
reinforced concrete has many advantages over other classes of floors, 
but the trusses and details of the bridge must be designed to carry a 
concrete floor. Old bridges designed for wood floors should never be 
replaced by concrete, unless the design of the truss is ample to carry the 
added dead load. 

A wooden floor that is very economical has recently been used by 
many bridge builders. This floor practically doubles the life of the 
ordinary wood floor, and decreases vibration cost by trafllc Thoroughly 
seasoned timber Is used, carefully dressed to the size, and bolted to- 
gether tn such a way as to make a tight floor. A bituminous mat from 
one-half to two Inches thick, of either asphalt or tar filled with stone 
chips, la placed hot or cold on the bridge floor. This mat protects the 
lumber in the floor from the water, and thus Increases Its life, makes 
the floor smooth, and reduces vibration. 

One of the greatest crimes committed by county authorities against 
the taxpaylng public Is their failure to maintain bridges properly; 
that is to say, by failing to keep the floors in smooth and safe condi- 
tion, and the bridges painted. Steel bridges should never be allowed 
to go more than three years without being thoroughly cleaned and 
painted; preferably two years should be tS6 limit in reiialnting the 
average steel bridge. Rust soon makes Inroads into the material, thus 
injuring it as well as its appearance. Careful selection of paint should 
be made, and the bridge thoronghly cleaned before paint Is applied. 
It should then be applied by an experienced man who will work the 
paint into all the crevices and points where dampness is likely to 
remain, so as to thoroughly protect these points from rust. 

Many concrete bridges are now being built. They are designed to 
Btistain at least as heavy a live load as steel bridges. Since the weight 
of traffic steadily increases, these concrete bridges are being built to 
snstaln heavier live loads than In case of simUar steel bridges. 

Many types of arch bridges are being built, and many of these are 
capable of being made very beautiful In design and construction. A 
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bridge of Uila type Is now being bnllt br tlie Stat« Highway Commlsalon 
at Sloan'a Ferry- It la a barrel orcb wltb span of arches placed on the 
barrel to carry the floor Bystem. Another type o( bridge that is com- 
monly used is the rib arch, constructed with solid spandrel walls, and 
in some cases with spandrel arches spanning the ribs. A bridge of this 
type is now being constructed across the river near Hickory, N. C, and 
another of the same type has been built below AsheTlUe over the 
French Broad River. The slab type is used for spans not exceeding 
16 feet In length. This type of bridge is simply a reinforced concrete 
slab placed on top of the abatmenta. 

A girder type can be constnicted for spans up to 60 feet Another 
type that is more or lees popular 1b the I-beam type, in which I-beams 
are used to carry the load, and are incased entirely in concrete with 
the concrete floor. This forms a T-beam, and very frequently cannot 
be told on inspection from the girder T-beam type. 

In condusfon, I want to urge upon all, for the sake of the safety 
of the people using the roads of the state, as welt as for the sake of 
economy in the use of the money provided by the people for the purpose 
of building bridges, that great care should be taken to secure adequate 
designs made by Independent and competent bridge engineers, those 
who are not in any way connected with any bridge company or any 
contractor proposlngto build the bridge; and that carefnl supervision 
of its construction be entrusted to a man competent to inspect the work 
and to see that the terms of the contract are being carried out In every 
respect, and especially that the foundations on which the bridge is 
built are entirely sate to carry. the structure. 

If these conditions of design and inspection had been carefully 
enforced for the past ten years I feel sure that, instead of 95 per cent 
of our bridges being unsafe for traffic, at least 75 per cent of our bridges 
would now be strnctures that the people of our state might feel both 
proud to own and safe to travel over. And I woilld like to urge that 
the public do all in its power to see that hereafter the designs and oon- 
struction of bridges are placed iu competent hands, in order that both 
safety and economy may be secured. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
County Responsibility for Public Welfare 

E. C. Branson, Profettor of Rural Economics and BodoloffVt 
Univenit]/ of Horth Carolina 

Wlut tbe State Can Do 

An eBectlfe attack upon the pabllc wellare problems of a state Is two- 
fold: (1) by a state welfare board and state welfare InstUutions, and 
(2> by town and connt? welfare boards and Instltntlons. Both attacks 
must of conrse be aupnorted by public Intelligence Bensitlvelj' aware of 
existing conditions and hnmanelr moved to remedy them, else they 
tall or limp along lamely on one foot. I call attention mainly to the 
second aspect of the subject because It concerns our critical weakness 
In dealing with public welfare problems in North Carolina and in 
most other states. 

Public welfare work calls for a state board of public welfare, state- 
wide in authority, supported by sufficient funds, properly functioned, 
and adequately officered, and for state instltntlons that are large enough 
to care tor the delinquents, the dependents, the defectives, and the neg- 
lected who cannot be better cared tor by local authority and Institutions. 
We must have state penitentiaries, state prison farms, and state convict 
camps because convicted criminals are too tew in any one county for the 
proper punishment and effective reformation of social offenders In 
county Jalla. We must have state schools for the reformation of way- 
ward boys and girls, state institutions for fallen women, state hospitals 
for the Insane and the epileptic, state schools tor the deat and blind, 
the crippled and the feeble-minded, because the county cannot afford 
to establish special institutions to deal fltly with the relatively small 
numt>er of such unfortunates in each county. It Is properly the busi- 
nesB of the state to gather them Into state institutions of the very best 
possible type and to deal with them properly under the general ovei^ 
sight of a state welfare board. 

miat the County Can Do 

But, on the other hand, it calls tor county boards of pnbllc welfare 
with connty-wlde authority and trained executive secretaries. Because 
<1) many of onr social ills bulk up so big that tbey can be snccesstnlly 
attacked only in detail by local Interest, local effort, and local Instltn- 
tfoDS. Tuberculosis and poverty are capital instances of social prob- 
lems that are beyond the possibilities ot state Inetttntions, and that 
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necessarll]' intit apon organised connt? «Oorts ol effwtlTe sort. Be- 
cause (2) the state officials In a big state Institution or In a Wg central 
office at tbe capital cannot finger certain social problems down to the 
last details. For instance, we do not know the deaf, the blind, tbe 
feeble-minded, tbe epileptic, the crippled, and the neglected or wayward 
boys and girls — their nomber, tbelr names, and their residences, in any 
county of the state; and m Iwcaase there Is at present no local organl- 
satlon charged with the responsibility of accounting for such unfor- 
tunates, and with the duty of urging them in sympathetic ways Into 
proper state Instltntlone. And because <3) a large number of neces- 
sary reforms in the state are delayed by the lack of efficient county wel- 
fare boards and secretaries. Thus, we cannot now have Juvenile courts 
or special sessions of onr circuit courts adequately to consider juTenile 
offenders In chambers as wards in chancery, and wayward children 
under sixteen years. of age cannot now be put on probation under our 
present law in North Carolina, because there Is nobody officially charged 
in our counties with looking after Juvenile probationers, or who is con- 
ditioned to do It properly. 

For the same reason another progressiTc movement In prison reform 
falls to pieces in this state. I refer to the lack of authoritative over- 
sight of prisoners on parole from the county and district courts, the 
state reformatories, and the state penitentiary. We lack the same kind 
of oversight over tbe families of criminals In prison and over criminals 
upon their return home after release. 

County Welfare Boards 

Other matters of importance wait upon the creation and proper func- 
tioning of county welfare boards. For instance, orphan children cannot 
now be placed out In homes In this state — as a wise and safe policy in 
general, because at present we cannot properly investigate and appraise 
the homes that apply for such children, nor can we keep such homes 
under systematic regular supervision to see that the children are prop- 
erly cared for and humanely provided with school advantages and 
other opportunities. Bound-out children need the same oversight in 
North Carolina, but at present they cannot receive it. 

Onr orphan asylums — and there are no better in any state or coun- 
try — cannot care for all the bereft and neglected children of North 
Carolina. They are crowded to overflowing, and the known applicants 
number many more than can find places In them. A placlng-olit policy 
is inevitable, and the social machinery therefor is being created In 
other states. It ought to be a county machinery; bo, because county 
authority is closest to the problem and can most effectively and Inex- 
pensively consider the children that need good homes and the homes 
that are able to make children good- 
11 
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Mothers' penaloiiB are aootlier necessltr In North Carolina that we 
cannot undertake until we have county welfare boards and superin- 
tendents. We cannot venture Into legislation on this matter until It la 
•omebodT's stated buslneSB In every county to know when It 1b beet to 
preserve the Integrity of fattaerlesB homes by giving widowed mothers 
of good character financial support suflUclent to enable them to rear 
their children outside of charity Institutions. For lack ot such pen- 
sions the best ot homes must oftentimes be broken up; and while the 
mothers straggle for self-support away from their children, their chil- 
dren become a heavy charge upon the charity ot the state or Join the 
swelling multitude ot orphans that cannot be cared for in our orphan 
asylums. The children In orphan asylumg need to be placed is good 
homes as fast as they can bo found ; the orphans already In good homes 
need to be kept there by mothers' pensions. Wisdom In determining 
all these details depends upon painstaking case work, which could be 
done by county welfare boards and their secretaries. Without sncb 
organized agencies the placlng-out of orphan children Is a mistake. 

Som^ Common Hlstakes 

So tar, I am roughly distinguishing between wliat can and ought to 
be done by state welfare institutions on the one hand, and what can 
best be done by county welfare Institutions on the other. The distinc- 
tion is Important. The state ought not to attempt in futile ways what 
can be done only by local county effort, nor ought counties to attempt 
what can be done by the state alone. Here and there In the United 
States costly mistakes are being made for the lack of this distinction 
In efforts and Institutions. 

For Instance, a state sanitarium tor the tuberculous is necessary as 
a clinic; as a center of up-to-date learning in the treatment of this 
disease, and as an agency of state-wide educational effort and emphasis, 
but It Is, of course, Impossible as a curing station tor all the consump- 
tives of any state. How could an institution with 136 beds undertake 
to core the fifteen thousand cases of pronounced tuberculosis In this 
or any other state? Here 1b a situation that calls for county Interest, 
county effort, and county hospitals— if not one In each county, then 
one at least for each group of cooperating counties. So far we have only 
a few county tuberculosis, hospitals; in Wisconsin there are forty-seven. 

The Misuse of JaUs 

On the other hand, our counties have long undertaken to punish con- 
victed misdemeanants In Jails and chain-gangs. Jails are places for the 
detention ot persons indicted for crimes and presumed to be Innocent 
until they are proven guilty. As Instrnments of punishment for con- 
victed criminals, they are a. failure and worse, they are an unspeakable 
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reproach In eveir land and country. The pnulaliment, relormatlon, 
and social restoration of convicts Is tlie bnalnesa of tbe state, and the 
state with penltmitlariea for felony conrlcta and atate farms for nisde- 
meananta (as In Indiana, tor Instance) has a chance to succeed In these 
delicate, difficult taske. the ehancea for Bnccess lying In proper ideals 
and purposes, fadlitlee, plans, and methods; the county Is hound to tall 
with jails and chaln-saoKS. When prisoners pass out of our courts 
under sentence, they ought to pass out of our connty Jails Into state 
penitentiaries and state prison farms for punishment and restitution 
to useful cttlEenshlp. 

The state shonld not attempt to finger In direct ways the details of 
many social Ills. It can nerer be done tor an entire state. In many fields 
of welfare work, by any possible nnmber of social experts and super- 
Tlaors In any one central office. There must be a stall of speclallsta In 
the office of the state board to be sure, but it will be small and Ita eftorta 
will be directed to keeping abreast or well ahead of the tlmea In applied 
social science, to the education and stimulation of the public, and to the 
oversight and guidance of social efforts and enterprises, state and local, 
public and private. Social diagnosis and social guardianship, case 
work, supervision and guardianship In detail miist at last be the busi- 
ness of local town and county authorities under the guidance of the 
central ofBce at the capital. 

Everything of which I have spoken Is possible under our new public 
welfare law. Our new State Board of Public Welfare has duties, rights, 
and powers that are far beyond those of the old board. Tbe law under 
which It operates puts us well ahead of all other Southern States In 
the work of charities and corrections and well alongside the states of 
the North and Bast In opportunities and poBslbllltlea. 

It seems fairly clear that our new state board will mlas Its largest 
chance for effective service unless it can stimulate local Interest In 
public welfare problems and organize welfare machinery by counties. 
Just as our public school and public health officers are doing In their 
particular Qelds of effort. The Job Is entirely too big for any one central 
office or any set of state Institutions. It la county concern, connty 
Interest, county activity, and county Institutions that will count most 
in the end; not state-wide efforts and state-wide Instltuttons, but county- 
wide efforts and county-wide institutions In a hundred counties. 

A Qnart«r Century Job 
Our counties will be slow to create county welfare boards and to sup- 
port county welfare superintendents, because such officials Increase the 
local tax burden and because the people In general see neither rhyme 
nor reason In the proposition at present. What would a welfare super- 
intendent have to do In our county more than going out to the poor- 
house occasionally and looking In at the Jail every once In awhile? Is 
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the qnestion pat to me the otber day. This question will be a«ked a 
million times or so In the next quarter centnrr In North Carolina, and 
It must be answered convinclngrlr If we are to move ahead In a hopeful 
direction. 

Reluctance on part of taxpayers ts natural enough, because the cost 
of county government Is everywhere Increasing by leaps and bounds. 
In North Carolina In 1913 It amounted to nearly seven million dollars, 
which waa more than double the cost of state government at that time. 
Largely, this Increase is due to waste by honest but Inefficient county 
offlclala. We must be able to show that the salary system tor courthouse 
officials In at least 5S counties of the state, when protected by the audit- 
ing of county accounts by state accountants, would create county fee 
funds sufficient to pay the salaries of all county officers and leave bal- 
ances large enough to support county welfare superintendents. Already 
the salary system of compensating county officers is in vogue in fifty 
counties of the state. The proper auditing of fees and commissions in 
all of them would create tee and salary funds sufficient to support a 
welfare superintendent in addition to other county officers. After pay- 
ing all county salaries the balances left over in eight counties last year 
were large enough for this purpose. These balances ranged from $2,800 
In Iredell to $26,000 in OuUford. Under tlhls plan, with good manage- 
ment, the balances could easily be large enough to support county wel- 
fare superintendents In more than half the counties of the state. 

And again, we are spending around (268,000 a year on county homes 
and In the support of outside paupers; and this cost is mounting up 
rapidly year by year, for lack of intelligent local interest, oversight, 
and management. An effective attack upon our pauper problem alone 
would not only decrease the volume of our pauperism but It could cer- 
tainly reduce the bill of costs. If so, here Is money enough saved In a 
single detail to pay the salaries and expenses of welfare superintend- 
ents in halt a hundred counties. 

There are other approaches to the financial end ol this county prob- 
lem. They are this year being threshed out by the North Carolina Club 
at the University. The Club Year Book for 1917-18 gives these studies 
to the public. Two of them have already appeared in Bulletin No. 26 
of the University Kxtension Bureau. 

mat FDbllc Welfare Means 

But county welfare machinery will be set up slowly even in our best 
counties unless the public mind gets busy in direct, first-hand ways 
with Its social problems, and spies them out to the last detail. Public 
welfare Is a vague phrase. It conveys little meaning or no meaning at 
all to the mind of most people; and this is particularly true of dwellers 
In sparsely settled rural counties. Even the older phrase, charities 
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and corrections, meant little more than (1) the small company of 
wretched souls In the poorhouse, (2) the larger number receiving small 
sums monthly from the county commissioners — how much larger nobody 
knows as a rnle, and <3) the occasional occupants of the county jails — 
a third of them empty at any one time, and most of them empty a full 
half of the year. Paupers and prisoners are an inescapable affliction 
and not a social problem. This and little more is about all that chari- 
ties and corrections has meant to the cItIc mind in any county, and this 
is at present the larseBt meaning that public welfare has for the public 
in general today. 

Civic consciousness and civic responsibility in county affairs is feeble 
enough; but social consciousness, social responsibility, and organized 
social effort by counties can hardly be aalA to exist at all in the United 
States. County organization— civic and social — is the very weakest 
link In American democracy. Our essential weakness in North Caro- 
lina lies in the fact that four-fifths of all our people live in widely scat- 
tered country homes and therefore feel a minimum responsibility for the 
conditions that result in poor government and that lay heavy economic 
and social penalties upon the county at large. 

The meaning of public welfare needs an immense enlargement in the 
public mind. The stupidest man among us must he brought to see that 
It concerns the curse of illiteracy and near-Illiteracy, wholesome com- 
munity recreation and commercial amusements, preventable disease 
and postponable death, feeble-mlndedness and Its causes, Insanity, 
poverty and Its manifold relationships, orphan children in poor homes 
whose fathers are dead, and orphan children in unsafe homes whose 
fathers and mothers are alive, the placlng-out of children and their 
guardianship, wayward children, children maimed and lame in body 
and brain, the families of convicts in prison, returned convicts, prisoners 
on parole, men wanting Jobs and Jobs wanting men; that It concerns 
Jail and cbatn-gang conditions, poorhouse and pauper conditions. Juve- 
nile courts and the oversight of Juvenile probationers, fallen men and 
fallen women alike, and the wliole subject of social hygiene; that It 
concerns the conditions, causes, consequences, and cure of social Ills 
of every sort; that it sweeps the whole Immense field of social science, 
theoretic and applied. 

To build a meaning of this adequate and needful sort in the public 
mind, to stir the consciences and wilts of men and women Into activity, 
and to erect suitable institutions In North Carolina county by county 
Is an exceedingly difficult but ah exceedingly necessary task. We are 
confronted by a gigantic educational campaign that challenges our 
finest purposes and our most devoted efforts the next quarter century; 
and our women must lead In It because public welfare work is social 
housekeeping and men lack the housekeeping Instincts. 
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Pnbllc WelfRre DetaDB 

For tlie sake of simplicity I Itemize th« things tihat a oonnty welfare 

agent can do under the directlom of the state board, that ought to be 

done In every county, and that are never likely to be done nntll It 

becomes somebody's stated duty to do them. 

1. In conjunction with the county school saperlntendent, he could 
nomber, name, and locate In reliable records the illiterate, the deal, the 
blind, the feeble-minded, the crippled and deformed, the wayward and 
neglected, the orphans needing homes and the homes offering shelter 
and loving care to orphans, the families of convicts, retnmed convicts, 
prisoners on probation or parole, the Insane and the epileptic. At 
present there are no such records In an; oonnty of the state. Such 
census data must be assembled tn order that the people of a county can 
know and realize what the lob of pnbllc welfare Is, how big it Is, and 
what the details are. 

2. He could take into proper guardianship the dependents, the defec- 
tives, the neglected, and the dellnqaents resident in a county, and in 
a sympathetic way urge Into state Institntlons those that ought to be 
under the care of the state; and if state Institutions are not large 
enough, he could create pnbllc sentiment In favor of more extended 
facilities. 

3. He conld be a parole and probation officer tor all classes and ages 
of wayward people outside of jails and reformatories by order of the 
various authorities. 

4. He could have direct responsible oversight of the county borne, 
the Jail, and the chain-gang. He could stand as a guarantor to the 
pnbllc that they are serving their proper uses, and no other. He could 
establish adequate recording, accounting, and reporting systems. 

6. He conld study the proper use of county Jails and county homes, 
their mischievous mls-ase and the consequences that are common almost 
everywhere. 

6. He could make a personal study of every person or family applying 
for outside aid, and supervise each case to see that the aid extended 
helps to raise the recipient to his feet wherever such a thing Is possible. 
Instead of dropping him Into the mire of hopeless dependency. 

T. He conld forestall fraud and graft on part of applicants for poor 
relief on the one hand, and Ignorant waste or deliberate mis-use of 
public funds by pnbllc anthorities on the other. 

5. He could get feeble-minded girls and women into state Institutions 
for schooling and training In self-support, and for protection against 
the immorality that multiplies feeble-minded children. Most of our 
poverty springs from feeble-mlndedness and Its causes, as I think we 
shall come to see. 
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9. He could study In each county tbe causea of dependency, delin- 
quency, and defectlTeneas, and report npon theae problema to tlie grand 
Jnrlea, tbe county commiaaloners, tbe welfare board, and tlirongti tlie 
newspapers to tbe pnbllc, and thos develop the Intelligent sentiment 
that iB BO orgently needed In North Carolina in order to attack onr 
TariooB social problems effectively. He could be the local dlagnoBtlclaa 
and Banltarlan In Boclal matters, and the local agency of edacatlon, 
stimulation, and guidance Id all organized social effort He could pack 
the technical word "social" full of Its proper aigniflcance. And this is 
necessary, because I constantly run across people who think that it 
refers in particular to society as we find it displayed in the newspapers, 
or to social equality, or to socialism of the sort that ottends the normal- 
minded. 

10. And — what Is fundamentally Important — he could derelop, or- 
ganize, and direct wholesome recreation In the countryside and give 
it a proper place In the rural mind. The law indeed charges him with 
this particular duty. Onr country people in America, In marked con- 
trast with tbe farm folks of tbe old world countries, are settled in vast 
areas in widely scattered homes. Life is solitary and tends to be lonely 
and sombre. Work is a conscious necessity, wbCe fun and frolic are 
essentially wicked — such is the flrmly established connection of Ideas 
in the countryside. Rural America needs to be anointed with the oil 
of gladness that David celebrates in tbe Psalms. People that do not 
play together never learn to work together; and If they cannot or will 
not work together and pull together here on earth, neither shall they 
dwell together in heaven — a saying that yon will find in Timothy 10:16. 

Is there, then, anything tor a county welfare ofOcer to doT There is 
more to do that ought to be done than any ten such oOlcers can do in 
any county. And fortunately so; It gives a wise officer a. chance to call 
to bis side and to involve as volunteers in his purposes all tbe civic and 
social-minded men and women of the county. He needs them, and they 
need the work, and in it they are sure to And the more abundant life 
that the Master came to earth to bring to the sons and daughters of men. 

BeUglon Worth the Name 
Suppose we had in every county of North Carolina a body of closely 
integrated social servants composed of (1) the school board with its 
superintendent and supervisors, (2) an agricultural board with its 
home and farm extension agents, (3) a public bealth board witb Its 
whole-time health officer, its public health nurses. Its clinics and dis- 
pensaries, (4) a public welfare board and Its secretary charged wltb 
specific social concerns, and (5) a ministerial board composed of all 
the preachers of all the churches busy stamping every common effort 
with the ultimate values of life and destiny, time and eternity — suppose 
I say, the civic and social mind of North Carolina were organized and 
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federated In this wayt If only It could be so, and It can, then what an 
era of democratic wholesomeness and eSectlvenesB we should enter 
uiKin, and how rapidly our beloved state would move to the fore In the 
new social order that Is even now breaking upon the world. 

Han freely self-Buirendered to his fellow kind and whole-heartedly 
gtven In organized effort to the common good is the dream we dream. 
Han dedicated to the state Is PruBslanlsm; man dedicated to humanity 
Is the sonl of democracy; man dedicated to humanity, in His name, is 
the last word in any kind of religion that la worth calling Christian. 
The kingdom of heaven doubtless means much more than this, but I 
am Bar6 that it ought never to mean less. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
County Homes and Outside Relief in North Girolina 

R. P. Beasix T, Becretarji of ihe North Carolina State Board of 
PhJiHo Welfare 

"The poor ye hare always with yon." This atatement of plain fact 
made by Jeans seema to be about aa tronblesome now ag It was in hla 
day. Only now we are more conscious of the tact. It has been the 
custom of the world to take the statement of Jesus as a piece of final 
prophecy and an excuse for almoBt any condition that might exist in 
any Keneratlon. Bat this is no longer the position of thlnhlng men 
on the subject. The time has come when we must write new defini- 
tions of the word poor. 

What relation has clvillEatlon to the poor? That is the qnestion 
mark written large across the page of progress. In his excellent book 
on The Almshouse, Hr. Alexander Johnson casually remarks: "Un- 
fortunately, aa a general rule the number of paupem to provide for 
Tarles directly with a given city or state. In a given state the county 
with the most paupers in proportion to the whole population is rarely, 
or never, the county with the least wealth, either absolutely or rela- 
tively to the population." 

The CftuMB of Poverty mnst be Studied 
Thus it appears that we not only always have the poor with ua but 
always an increasing number, not only actnaily but relatively to popu- 
lation. What shall be the answer to the Important question thus 
raised? Are we going to continue to blink the queation and merely 
enlarge our facilities, or are we going to find an answerT It Is the 
spirit of modem times to at least seek answers and to surrender to 
nothing simply because we find it here. Sooner or later we will put 
the question of poverty Into the laboratory and analyze it. 

<In the days of alchemy It was naively assumed that earth, fire and 
water were the three ultimate substances. Now we are living scien- 
tifically in the day of chemistry and not of alchemy, but In aocial 
Bclence we are yet In the period of alchemy. We roust soon reach the 
period of social chemistry. The words poor and pauper must be the 
first words to be put Into the test tube. The results will be startling, 
lor we shall find that we have been operating on blind aasumptlons 
that should have no place in the present day. That aasnmptlon Is that 
It Is natural for people to be unable to take care of themselves, when 
the truth Is that it Is the most unnatural thing in the world. Ton 
cannot Imagine an Increasing number of squirrels being unable to 
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take care ot tbemBelveB In a region where the nut crop waa always on 
the increase taster than the Increase of the aqnirrela. Tet with the 
increase of wealth we find a coatlnnlnE larger increase o{ people un- 
able to take care ot themselTes. 

Now, it squirrel socletjr began to be productive of causes that pro- 
duced blind squirrels and lame squirrels and senseless squirrels, and 
insane squirrels and all manner ot weak squirrels, we could under 
stand that it was up to sqnlrrel statesmen to find out what was doing 
this, in order to remore the cause and go hack to the good old days 
when all squirrels were able to take care of themselves. Why shouldn't 
we expect human statesmen to be as wise as squirrel statesmen should 
be? They are not so yet. but the wish is father to the thought that 
they will be some day. 

The mentally and physically sick, lame, halt, blind, deaf, weak, 
and plain poor make up the population which we refer to as poor 
or paupers. These are the substratum ot the social order and the 
line of cleavage between this stratum and the next one above Is not 
very clearly marked. Indeed it is so poorly marked that the indi- 
vidual in the upper one by the merest stumble will drop down Into 
the lower. In tact, statistics say that they are dropping faster and 
faster. And the lower order being allowed to breed its kind, we have 
the poor always with us In larger and larger numbers. 

And while we are Investigating we shall find that prisons and In- 
sane asylums and orphanges are only different phases ot the same 
questions. Pauperism Is the apex of two converging lines of causes. 
The one line Is the cumulative effect ot preventable physical diseases. 
The other is the line of preventable economic diseases. It has been 
said that the training of a child should begin a hundred years before 
its hlrtb. When the public recognizes that pauperism is a result ot 
preventable though obliqne causes these causes will be searched out 
and eradicated. The reason that little relative progress has been made 
in two thousand years is that this truth has not been recognised. 
When this is done there will be some pauperism left but not much. 
Legitimate need can then be cared for as It should be. So much for 
the general subject. Now for conditions in North Carolina. 

Poorhouses snd Fanpers In Nortii CsroUnft 

County commlssionera have the duty of providing tor the poor, 
either In county bomee or In eucb way as they deem best. The courts 
have said: "The general duty Is Imposed ot providing tor the poor; 
the place, method, and extent ot relief are invested In the judgment 
and discretion of the county commissioners." 

Until the year 1917 the work in counties has been done by Tolnntary 
workers serving as county visitors, while the State Board ot Charities 
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had general aupenrinry powers, and nelUier the mone^ or machlnerr 
for closer eoperrlBlon was available. Its power la still recommendatory 
hat we are now setting Into closer touch with them. 

We have not been able so far to get complete statistics of county 
homes or outside aid. From such statistics as could be gathered we 
have figured that previous to 1B17 tor a five year average the counties 
spend more than |200,000 annually In maintaining homes and In aid 
to the outside poor, about equally divided lietween the two. The 
tendency Is to increase the latter. Of the one hundred counties 84 
have occupied homes, Ave have no homes, and eleven have bomes gen- 
erally not occupied. Ponr counties have homea with an annual popu- 
lation on a five-year average of over 40 Inmates; 6 with an average 
population between 30 and 40; 20 with an average between SO and 30; 
26 with an average between 10 and 20; and 32 with an average between 
1 and ten. The average yearly number aided outside the homes the 
same year was 3,512. Between the races the blacks average about 
one third In the stat«. 

The popalatloD of the homes Includes the lame, the halt, the blind, 
the feeble-minded, the epileptic and the human drift wood of every 
kind. There are few who are there simply from normal poverty. No 
adequate financial figures can be secured. The estimate of more than 
1200,000 per year means money paid out. and does not take Into con- 
sideration value of food crops which In some casea are large. About 
13,000 acres of land belong to the homes, one third of which perhaps Is 
~in some state of cultivation. County homes In North Carolina are not 
greatly different from those in other states. The differences are In 
degree, not In kind. 

Lines of Progrress 

The line of effort has been and la to get certain classes out of the 
homes and make them In reality a refuge for the old and Infirm. The 
classes which are sought to be taken from the county homes and put 
under state care are prisoners, normal children, deaf, dumb, and blind 
children, the feeble-minded who need restraint, the epileptic, and the 
insane. Some states have gone further In this regard than others by 
providing larger state Instltotlons. But no state has yet gone the 
whole length. If we could so enlarge our state institutions as to 
take out of the county homes all these classes, the tendency to Increase 
outside aid would be checked, because those really needing charity 
could be sent to the homes and those upon whom charity Is worse than 
wasted could be cut off. 

The worst feature of the county home now la that many ot them are 
breeding places for the propagation of feeble-mindedness. No feeble- 
minded woman or girl of child bearing age ought to be allowed to re- 
main without restraint. There Is practically no restraint in the county 
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bomea and la Bome Inetttutlons where EamllleB of feeble-minded persons 
are kept, the women regularl? bearing children lite tbemselTeB, either 
legitimate or otherwise. And marriage of Inmates who are feeble- 
minded is not nncommon. These feeble-minded strains will continue 
to populate ooanty homes. Jails, prisons, chain-gangs, orphanages, houses 
of III fame and everr other undesirable walk of life. The day is com- 
ing when eocletr must protect itself. 

Until the public understands the real meaning of the countr home 
and the population gathered there, there can be little Improvement. 
The State Board of Charities and Public Welfare will attempt to help 
Improve the administration, to point out better and easier ways to 
manage the inmates, and to set some standards tor Improvements in 
the conditions as we have them. 

The county commlssloneiB have been empowered to create county 
boards of public welfare with a paid superintendent, one of whose 
duties shall be assisting in the distribution of the poor Funds. Such 
an officer can be of untold aid. He Is not to have charge of the homes, 
but to see that they are properly managed and that the outside poor 
relief is what it should be. At present this la possibly as much an evil 
as a good. The true principle of outside aid Is that It be given tem- 
porarily and in critical cases and the recipient be aided to assume 
his own support as quickly as possible. This the county superintendent 
would do. As at present administered the aid is general, continuous, 
and pauperizing in its effect, where It la not merely petty graft. In 
other states the correct principle for aid of both kinds Is that It be 
given and administered by the local bodies but supervised by some 
state agency. Wo now have the necesBarr laws for this In North 
Carolina, and in this respect have made a deflnlte forward step. 

I«Bt my feeling of hopelessness, until the public approaches the ques- 
tion In a tar wider spirit than It baa done yet, seem unjustified, it Is 
only necessary to point to the history of poor relief In this country 
and in England. In England, whence we derive our ideas and customs, 
they have been tugging at the problem along present lines for nearly 
four hundred years and have made about the same progress as the 
operator of a treadmill makes. 

We can, and shall assist the local authorities to make Improvements 
in the administration of the business of the homes and the care of the 
Inmates. The farms ought to be better managed and made to produce 
more. Better lighting, heating and water plants should be Installed. 
Better records should be kept and accurate bookkeeping established. 
Most of all we need, and shall obtain as soon as possible, an accurate 
census of the populations so that we may know Just how many of each 
class there are In the state In order that suitable legislation may be 
proposed from time to time. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

County Care of Children 

I 
De. HAannos H. Habt, Director of the Department of Child Helping, 
Ruitell Bage Foundation, New York Oitj/ 

Lacking tbe mannBcrlpt of Dr. Hart's address, we are able to glre 
only the detoilB in brleF a« lie developed Ms aubject. 

States and counties now care for many dependent, neglected, and 
delinquent children lormerly cared for by private asylums and societies, 
said he. 

Some believe that they care tor all; bot it la a good thing for private 
agencies to do this work. States and coantleB, however, should main- 
tain guardianship to ensure proper care, training, education, and oppor- 
tunity. 

Ab a rule states and counties are Incoming responBlble for the care 
and training of delinquent and defective children including the deaf, 
blind, feeble-minded and epileptic and crippled. 

The division of labor between state and county is not yet adjusted. 
In Massachusetts and New Jersey the state aBBumes the greater re- 
sponsibility. In Indiana and Tennessee, the counties assume the 
greater burden. 

In general the state is building and maintaining reformatoriea for 
delinquent boya and girls, schools for the deaf and blind, asylumB tor 
the feeble-minded and epileptics and hospitals for the cripples. Jt la 
also becoming reeponslble for the watchcare of children under care of 
counties or of private societies. 

The counties are undertaking "case work," studying the condition 
and needs of the children, establishing medical and psychological 
clinics, hospitals and dlspensarieB, and organizing health work and 
other preventive movements. 

They maintain Juvenile courts, detention homes for children await- 
ing trial, probation officers and, in a number of states, like New Tork, 
Indiana, and Minnesota, are establiahing county boarda of child wel- 
fare. 

Many counties now employ competent trained workers at good 
salariea tor this service. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
Our Feeble-Minded, Epileptic, and Insane 

Di. Albebt AitiwKgoiT, Superintendent Central SotpUal for the Inaane, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

The feeble-minded in Institutions In the United States Increased from 
20,731 to 37,S20 or 79.64 per cent during the seren year period from 
January 1, 1910 to January 1. 1917. In 1910. aeventeen states reported 
no feeble-minded In Institutions; In 1917 all but tour states were mak- 
ing some Institutional provision for this class. In 1910 the Federal 
Census Bureau estimated that not over one tenth of the feeble-minded 
in the United States were being cared for in Institutions. On the same 
basis and assuming that the increase in feeble-minded has been at the 
same rate as the general population, there ts now In institutions about 
one-sixth of the total feeble-minded population; but this Is, of course, 
an Indefinite estimate and no data have as yet been secured to sup- 
port it 

I have the following letter from Dr. C, Banks McNalry, Superintend- 
ent of the Caswell Training School for the Feeble-minded at Kin- 
ston, N. C: . 

"During 1917 we cared for 188 children. Our maintenance fund was 
146,000. At the end of the year we had no deficit. The average cost 
per capita for maintenance was (216. We now have 190 children, five 
more to be admitted for KTarcb. Our maintenance fund 'this year Is 
146,000. We have 193 applications of legal age on file for admission. 
There are about 30 who are too old to come within the legal age 
limit. There are quite a few in the state without homes and no one 
to provide for them, who should be In an institution of this kind. We 
have had three personal requests for admission, stating they were 
mental defectives and unahle to provide for themselves. Two were 
from men and one from a woman. 

"In one county there has been reported to us 56 of school age and 
we believe there are many more In and above this age, who should be 
In our institution. I presume a very, very conservative estimate would 
he an average of 30 in every county." 

Our Boll of Untortiiutes 

1. The feeble-minded are estimated Iiy the authorities to number from 
2^ to 3 per thousand of population, said he. or between <,000 and 
7,200 of all ages In North Carolina. The estimate la probably too low. 
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aa a recent enrvej' In Sonth Carolina shows a rate of 6 per thousand 
and the recent army draft a rate ol 14 per thousand. About a fourth 
of the feeble-minded are of school age from 6 to 31, and on the lowest 
estimate the number to be cared for In our school for the feeble-minded 
at Klnston Is from 1,600 to l.SOO. The number actually there In I&IT 
waa 188, or Just about a tenth of the children who really ought to be 
there. The number applying for admission was 193. Manifestly the 
Institution la too small, and the fund of $46,000 8 year is inadequate. 
North Carolina has made a creditable beginning In caring for feeble- 
minded children, but we must go on In large hearted generosity. Seven- 
teen states have no schools for these unfortunates. 

It Is simply impossible In rlew of the present high coat of living and 
the uncertainty and high cost of labor to make an estimate as to what 
It will take to run our institution even for this year, much leas for the 
requirements that would be needed to protect, segregate and train all 
of the feeble-minded in North Carolina. 

II we had the proper equipment In the way of Industrial buildings, 
work shop, etc., there ought to be now In this Institution 600 pupils, 
which would necessitate an expenditure for maintenance, roughly esti- 
mated, J140,000 to (160.000. 

3. The State Colony for Epileptics is establiEthed in connection with 
the State Hospital for the Insane at Raleigh, N. G. 

Capacity for epilepltlcs 180 

Number on hand 213 

Applications on file: males 96, females 8 — total 103 

Nobody knows the number of epileptics In this or any other state. 
The number In Institutions In the United Statea In 1917 woe 10.801. 
Facilities need to be enlarged a full third to meet the Immediate de- 
mands. 

We have informed people who make Inquiries that we have no room; 
thus some have not applied who otherwise would have done so. Some 
outside epileptics have applied for consultation, after which they were 
advised that they could not be admitted for lack of room. We have no 
applications on file for the latter two classes. We need accommoda- 
tions for 200 patients to meet the present need of the epileptic depart- 
ment. We would advise the erection of an assembly hall that could 
be used for the amusement of both sexes. This hall could also be 
nsed for religious services and as a work room. The colonies are too 
far from the main building for these patients to attend services or to 
enjoy the amusement that other patients have, especially during bad 
weather. Besides, they sometimes have one of their convulsive aeizures 
wben they assemble, which Is quite a discomfort to the Insane patients 
as well as a humiliation to the epileptics. 
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Tke Inereue of Insane In lasUtiittone Compared vrlth Ibe Increa§e 
of General Popniatlon 

3. The Insane nnder hoepltal care in the United States In 1917 were 
234,000, which, by the way, Is almost exactly the number of students 
In our colleges and Dnlverslties. The Insane In our four state hospitals 
is 1910 were 2,S22. The applications increase steadily year by year, 
as our ctvlllzatfon becomes more aad more complex; which mean the 
necessity for more floor space, more extended equipments and facilities, 
and a larger staff of physicians, nurses and attendants. 

According to estimates of the Federal Census Bureau, the population 
of the United States Increased from 01,972,266 In 1910 to 102,826.309 on 
1917, an increase ot ll.SO per cent. The Insane In Institutions (accord- 
ing to the Federal Censns of 1910, and the census of the National Com- 
mittee for ATental Hygiene of 1917) increased from 1S7,791 to 234,066, 
an Increase ot 34.64 per cent. The increase of the Inaane In institu- 
tions was relatively greater than that of the general population In every 
state except Arizona, Kansas, Mississippi, Nevada and South Carolina. 

In North Carolina during this period the increase of general popular 
tlon was 9.62 per cent, while the increase of insane In our Institutions 
was 36.64 per cent. 

The difference In rate ot increase of the general population and of 
tbe insane may be due to several causes, namely: (1) Marked addi- 
tional institutional provisions for the Insane has been made in some 
of the states, this has caused the commitment to institutions of many 
cases formerly cared for in homes; (2) As Institutions for the insane 
improve they become less dreaded by the public and more mild cases 
are admitted; (3) Laws permitting voluntary admission to Institutions 
have been passed in several states; (4) There is a continual accumula- 
tion of cbronic cases In the hospitals. 

What Hospitals Sbonld Do 

The authorities of our state hospitals should not sit idly down and 
wait for the mental shipwrecks to Ik washed upon ttieir shores, any 
more than life savers should remain on the beach viewing, undis- 
turbed, the vessel wltfa its precious freight ol humanity being torn and 
lashed to pieces by the fnry ot the storm, to dash against a rocfc and 
become an unsalvageable wreck. The trained observer sees the danger 
threatening, rushes to the rescue, throws out the life line, and plants 
a beacon to guide others. It Is the duty of a hospital tor mental dis- 
eases to reach the patient early while there is yet hope and prevent 
ultimate disaster. 

The hospital Is only the central organization, the headquarters from 
which issue activities that are to extend Into every home throughout 
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the Isngtli and breadth of tbe state, and thereby rescue mentally In- 
adequate and mal-adjusted ladivldnals before they develop a condition 
neceeBitating institutional care for long periods, often the remainder of 
their lives. It we can reach tbe mentally sick In tbelr inciplency, 
and stay the progress of mental disease, we can greatly rednce the 
period of hospital residence. 

The increasing complexy of our civilization makes It Imperative that 
we adopt the best methods of arresting tbe alarming increase of the 
mentally diseased and relieving the congestion of our present capacity. 
Our failure in the paat to attack these problems with an eye to their 
prevention has laid heavy burdens upon tbe taspaying public. To 
delay longer wonld lay us open to a grave charge of a dereliction of our 
duty. 

Preventing' Mental Stgesse 

Just as we are learning to prevent physical disease, said Dr. Ander- 
son, we are learning to prevent mental ill-health, and this .Is the In- 
spiring new field of effort that the authorities of Insane hospitals are 
now entering. A clinic has been established for this purpose on Dlx 
Hill In Raleigh, to examine those who are suffering from nervous or 
mental troubles, and are threatened with insanity. The examination 
and advice are free. A special building has been erected for this 
purpose, but Is not yet equipped. Funds are needed for Bclentlfic appli- 
ances and to support an adequate staff of specialists. 

Manifestly, all this work of examination and advice could not be 
done In any one central offlce. We need mental health clinics at 
strategic points throughout the state, all operating under the guidance 
of state headquarters. This new work depends tor Its development 
In North 'Carolina, upon a rapid diffusion of popular intelligence about 
the proper care and treatment of children in our homes and schools, 
and upon the liberality of our taxpayers toward the prevention of 
mental Ill-health among people of all ages, occupations, conditions, and 
classes. 

In no other way can we prevent feeble-mindedness and Insanity, de- 
crease the number of such unfortunates, lessen their population in pub- 
lic institutions, decrease the periods of hospital residence, and the 
burden of public expense on their account. 

We have established a clinic at the Central Hospital, for the advice 
and guidance of all those suffering with nervous or mental troubles. 
This clinic, It Is believed, will be of direct value to every social agency 
In the state, and will be the means of bringing the state into friendly 
relations with the hospital which definitely gives Its services to aid 
the state In its mental health problems. 

The ever increasing number of Insane with the consequent over 
crowding of existing hospitals for their care, and the heavy burden of 
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taxation that tbe public has to boar as a reBolt, bave cansed a number 
of BtateB to eatabllab in connection witb tbelr hospital a mental clinic 
wbere trained peychlatrists are aocesslMe for consnltatlon by Indi- 
viduals of average means. 

Tbis step was taken for the purpose of preventing mental diseasea. 
B7 recognizing and dealing with caeea of mental ill-bealth early many 
of them can be prevented from developing into a more serioue condition 
neceaflitatins tbelr conflnement, tbe expense of their maintenance, and 
the loss that their disability indirectly causes. There are many cases 
known as peculiar persons whose conduct Is not considered normal, 
or slightly below normsl, which If allowed to go on will later develop a 
graver condition requiring restraint or custodial care. 

Tbe central clinic makes the psychiatrist accessible to the middle 
class citizen who cannot alCord to consult tbe blgb priced specialiat 
and in consequence goea without advice or treatment for mental dis- 
ease, or resorts to "quacks." It constitutes as a rule the first and only 
source of diagnosis and treatment of mental troubles in the country 
districts. It provides the most promising instrument for removing 
popular prejudice against the state hospitals and for raising tbe general 
level of intelligence In the state with regard to mental disease. It 
gives the community Its first opportunity to organize preventative 
mental health work. 

The prevention of disease la tbe object and aid of all medical practice 
and should he especially so in tbe sphere of nervous and mental dis- 
eases. Bvery safeguard has been thrown around tbe Individual to pro- 
tect bis physical baaltb. Tbe earliest symptoms of physical Ill-health 
have been watched tor and dealt with immediately, partly because of 
the immediate Impending danger of a contagion to tbe community. 
Not ao in tbe realm ol mental maladies. The community Is not In any 
danger of catching mental disease, so the people are lulled to rest. It 
la now time, yes, past time, for them to arouse to the lull realization 
that if something is not done at once to prevent tbis fearful economic 
strain tbelr social fabric will be undermined and a menace of serious 
proportions will threaten the social structure. 

Do you realize that your criminal la but the product of a mental dis- 
order? That poverty is largely a result of a mental deficiency. The 
inability of an individual to adjust himself to his environment result- 
ing In constant conflict with himself and with the outside world, is 
the cause of a great number of nervous and mental disorders. Tbis 
situation can be remedied If tbe patient can be seen early and treated 
by doctors In a psychiatric clinic. The establishment of these clinics 
Is an Important part of any complete program for tbe care and cure 
of tbe insane and doubtless will be favorably considered by the public 
at large. In the interest of both humanity and economy such clinics 
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Bhould undoubtedly be SBtabllsbed In connection with all our boB- 
pltalB. The humane care ot the Insane and scientific treatment of 
mental diseases are the supplementary and Interdependent principles 
upon which every state hospital system must be based. 

To cure patients ae soon as possible la the moat economical as well 
aa most sdentlDc and humane way ol treating tbem; and to take ad- 
vantage ot every reasonable poaalbllity of cure la the only course tor 
the state to pursue when It makes Itself responsible for the life and 
welfare of Its citizens. Much Is now done, bnt much la done too late. 
The most critical period of mental disease In acute cases cornea In the 
beginning. This Is the time when the patient Is ordinarily most sus- 
ceptible to remedial treatment; but In this state the patient Is likely 
to spend these days In an almshouse or Jail, while waiting tor room 
In the hospital on account of Its overcrowded condition. 

Such clinics make possible the preventive treatment of mental and 
nervous disorders before actual Insanity Is alleged and the effective 
treatment of the case given In the earliest stages ot the diseases before 
it Is too late. The benefit to people of the state through the establish- 
ment ol tihe proiposed clinic at the Central Hospital in Raleigh would 
be almost Incalculable. Such a clinic would help check the present 
rapid Increase In the number of Insane by stopping the stream at its 

The proposed cUnic, by preventing and curing cases ot mental dis- 
ease at the beginning and In early stages, will prevent their becoming 
chronic Insane patients and will save the state the expense of con- 
tinuous care of chronic caaea for a long term In the state hospital. 

If people could have an opportunity to get advice and obtain relief 
when they feel themselves threatened with a nervous and mental 
breakdown, many would remain In their homes, supporting themselves 
and families Instead of being supported by the atate. 

The state Is attacking the problems of Insanity In the modem spirit. 
Mental disorder Is no longer wholly mysterious except to the Ignorant. 
It la scarcely mysterious at all to the expert who looks beneath mani- 
festations for causes. The superstition that was responsible for the 
belief that the finger of Ood la laid on the forehead of the maniac la 
no longer poaslble of entertainment. In diseases of the mind even 
more than of the body there Is a history that could have been written 
otherwise — that frequently could have been changed to the salvation 
of a human life and to great economy on part ot the state. 

No man In these days neglects a small cut, a suppurating bruise, an 
Irritated gland. We have learned physical sanitation, hygiene, an- 
tiseptics. It Is but a step toward an equally popular understanding of 
the truth that there Is mental aa well as physical Infection, and the 
problem Is mode easier as science discovers the relationship between 
the two. 
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Onr Nortb Carolina bospltals are now overcrowded with patients. 
Th«re Is a conBtant err tor place and attention lor those who hare 
been afflicted with the most appealing ol maladies. The new cllnle 
seeks the true goal of all merciful science, which Is the warding off of 
danger when it flrst manifests Itself. It la a startling thing to think 
that one not yet Insane must or mar be treated against becoming so. 
Yet the line Is so close between sanity and Insanity that a hair di- 
vides between health and hopelessness. As a touch may pnt a man 
over the brink, so tbe uplifted band of modern science may bold blm 
back. 

Encouragement of the new cltnlc requires on part of those who need 
Its services a certain courage to overcome convention. Accepting Its 
services In time would In manr cases mean the decision that Is so 
often the whole of wisdom. But this work to be snccessful must be 
extended to other communities and it must have the co5peratlon of 
social workers, charitable organizations. Judges, doctors and the pub- 
lic—especially Its leading cltlsens. Tbe Idea that has been so long 
held and still prevails to a great extent, that persons afflicted mentally 
are possessed of devils, must be combated. Any intimation of mental 
unbalance In the family bas been spoken In whispers and considered a 
stigma of degeneration or Inferiority- Ideas like these must be eradi- 
cated. 

Chfld Welfare 

Not alone to the mentallr abnormal must our work of education ex- 
tend. It must also Include the normal as well and especlallr children. 
They should beneSt by the knowledge we have gained in the past. 
Parents and teachers must be taught bow to avoid mal-adjustments and 
mal-adaptatlons and all that makes tor mental ill health. The prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene far outweigh In Importance those of physical 
hygiene. Teachers by frequent consultation with the psychiatrist would 
be enlightened sufficiently to be able to recognize the difficulties of her 
pupils and to direct the psycbatrlst to those requiring his attention. 

Dr. W. H. Bumham, says: "The simple principles of mental hygiene 
are sometimes neglected because so familiar; but they are as im- 
portant as they are commonplace, since for the most part they are based 
both on world-old experience and on scientiflc study. Ther should be 
practiced in every home, and beeded in all forms of school Instruction 
and discipline. Among the most Important of them are the following: 

(1) "Children should be given opportunity for normal reaction to 
their natural instincts and impulses — to be active In play and work, to 
sleep at need, to express their emotions, not only to assert themselves, 
but to serve others and cooperate with them. Function, response to 
stimulation, action, work represent the first conditions of mental as 
well as physical health. 
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(2) "Children etiould be trained to control their actlrltles and Im- 
pulseB. Natural and helpful control Is not by repression and direct 
Inhibition, but rather by Indirect control. We control one muecle 
by contraction ol an antaeonletlc muscle; we control one action by do- 
ing something elae, one Interest by developing other Interests; we atop 
tblnUns of one thing by thinking ol aomethlng else. Repression 
means a short circuiting of the nervous reaction and the dissipation 
ot energy within the nervous system Itself, Instead of normal ex- 
pression in codrdlnated activity. Control means the utilization of the 
nervous energy In developing a new and healthful form of activity 
that may take the place of the unwholesome activity. Every Interest 
is potentially a means of selt-control. 

(3) "Children should be taught to concentrate attention on the one 
thing In band. Children naturally do this. When the school attempts 
to transfer their attention from their spontaneous interests to the 
more artlflclal scholastic Interests, care should be taken not to weaken 
the natural habit of concentrated attention. Short periods, complete 
attention, no dawdling, should be the rule. While developing the 
power to work tor more distant ends, attention should usually be 
focuased upon the present situation; and in the moral and emotional 
training children should be taught to live one day at a time, to settle 
their moral accounts every night, never to bold a grudge, never to let 
the sun go down upon their wrath, to look upon each morning as a 
new day In which to improve, but not to carry over their troubles 
from yesterday. 

(4) "Attention to the present situation implies orderly association, 
the next condition of efficiency and mental health. But In all subjects 
and all methods of instruction and training care should be taken to 
avoid all confusion and Interfereiice of association. Disorderly associa- 
tion means the beginning ot mental conflict and worry. Tasks should 
be simple and definite, instructions clear and concrete, decisions and 
actions straight-forward and whole-hearted. Thus habits of orderly 
association are developed. 

(5) "The fifth condition ot mental health Is an active attitude in the 
face ot difficulties. The trying situations of childhood, 'when a feller 
needs a friend,' the occasions of worry, ot fear, and rage, represent 
opportunity for the most important training. The physiology of these 
emotions Indicates the hygienic response. An increased secretion of 
adrenalin into the blood serves as an emergency call; and all the 
energies are mobilized for action; an increase In the heart rate, an 
Increase in blood pressure, an increase In sugar secreted from the 
liver, the stopping of digestion, as a process ot secondary Importance 
that can wait for the time being — are some of the emergency provi- 
sions. Everything Is prepared for action. Vigorous action Is normal. 
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The repreBBlon of action probably mflana short clrcnltlng and nervouB 
strain. Normal activity tor a child on occasion of fear, tor example, 
maybe to run away from the object of emotion or to attack It. Th« 
latter Is morally better and usually sater and more healthful. By at- 
tempting always to do the best thing In a difficult situation, a habit 
of the utmost importance tor the mental health Is soon developed. 

(6) "The sixth condition of mental hygiene concerns normal social 
relations. It Is better for a child's mental health to eat and play and 
work and study with other children than alone or merely with adults. 
To act with others as follower or leader, to serve, to cooperate, on 
occasion to resent, or to Sght, represent healthful attitudes and health- 
ful forms of activity; to deceive, to act cruelly, to be auspicious, to 
hold a grudge, represent unhealthful as well as imsoclal mental atti- 
tudes. The only child In a family, and others who have lacked oppor- 
tunity for social development, should be given special training. 

(7) "The seventh condition of healthful mental activity Is a normal 
sense of dependence. This is perhaps the essential psychological ele- 
ment in rellgloa — a sense of dependence on a supreme being, or on 
the beneficent laws and forces of nature, or on the moral strength of 
humanity, or the categorical nndebatable authority of duty, or ones 
sense of honor, absolute and worth while for Its own sake. It not 
tampered with, this seems to develop normally In children; first as 
dependence on one's own parents, later as dependence on something 
higher. The adult's duty In regard to this activity Is chiefly negative — 
never to cast any reflections upon the parent, or the child's religion, 
or sense of duty or honor, this sacred shrine of the child's moral lite; 
never to ask a child to act contrary to his conscience or to do a thing 
contrary to his sense of honor. 

"Such are some of the fundamental teachings ot mental hygiene. 
We attempt to give the feeble-minded and the mentally disordered the 
benefit ot them. We should not deprive normal children of the same 
mental training. 

"To state these principles la easy, to practice them Infinitely difficult, 
and, to train children to practice them, a task for the greatest artist. 
For a teacher to do this, demands more than constant care and effort; 
It requires constant self-repression; for healthful mental and moral 
fiber is built up by a child's own effort, not by the activity of adnlta. 
It requires suggestion on the part ot the latter rather than demon- 
stration, example rather than exhortation, sympathetic guidance rather 
than blame, and in general, training rather than talk. 

"The child who has normal habits of reaction to his Impulses and 
feelings, wtoo has many Interests and the power of self<»ntrol fur- 
nished by them, the ability to concentrate attention on the present, 
habits of orderly association, the active attitude in the face ot dlffl- 
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Gultr, a steadfast purpou for serrlce and cooperation, and a senM of 
dependence and unsullied bonor, Is not only sane, but prepared for 
bapplness, efficlencr, and mental health. 

"Alt this represents th« poaltlTe side. II, on the negative side the 
Obrlously bad bablta and unwholesome complexes of association are 
avoided, with reasonable care for proper alternation of work and rest, 
and sleep and normal hygiene in general, we have the conditions tor 
the development of the mental health. These conditions can be en- 
sured only by the cooperation of the home and the school; and It is 
vitally Important that parents take care that habits of health, in eating, 
activity and sleep, be developed In the home." 

When It becomes necessary to place a patient In the hospital every 
possible eflort In the way of modern therapntlc measures such as hydro- 
therapy, psychotherapy and occupational therapy should be adapted to 
promote his speedy recovery and return to society. But It must be 
borne In mind that our work Is not done with his discharge from the 
hospital. It most be remembered that the class of patients wbom we 
care tor are largely from among the poor, whom the economic stresses 
and strain fall upon heaviest, and that the likelihood of a subsequent 
attack must be taken Into consideration and guarded against by after- 
care. A practical and sorely needed phllanthrophy lies In giving assist- 
ance and encouragement to Indigent and friendless persons dismissed 
from the hospital as recovered or Improved. Such assistance would en- 
able them to get a fresh start In the outside world. This form of help Is 
now being given In a number of other states and their results prove 
conclusively Its desirability as an important Item In any comprehen- 
sive program for the prevention of mental diseases. Unfortunately, 
mental disease Is very prone to recur and If after-care of recovered 
patient can avert even a small proportion of subsequent attacks, its 
value is demonstrated. 
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Dea Moines. 1912. pp. 193-208. 

Township Extension of Libraries; Observations from Elxperlence In 
Page County — Iowa Quarterly. 1910. pp. 66-80. 

Absence of Library Trustees from Board Meetings — Iowa Library 
Quarterly, Dea Moines. 1911. pp. 149-164. 

The Teiaa County Free Library Law— News Notes of California Li- 
braries. 1917. pp. 344-348. 

Washington County Free Library at Hageratown, Maryland. TweUth 
Annual Report. 1913. pp. 21. 

A County Library; and On taie Trail of the Book Wagon — Mary L. 
Titcomb. Washington Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 1909. 
pp. 19. 
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Extension Series Bulletins 



S. CoSperatiTe Imtitntloiifl Among the Farmen of Catawba Coniitj'. 
Price .10. 
•^9. STllabas Of Home-Conntr Club Stodles. Price .26. 
v-U. The TeacUng of Coontr Geograpbr* Prlc« .20. 

14> The Enlargement of the NaT?. Price .25. 
^/U. Third BoadB Instltiite. Price .10. 
17. The Korth Carolina Clnb Year Book, 1915-1916. Price .26. 
80. Fourth Boads Inatttate. Price .10. 

2L Heasorement of AchleTcment In the Fundamental Elementary 
School Subjects. Price .20. 
v^S8. Fnbllc Discnsslon and Debate. (Revised.) Price .26. 
88. The North Carolina Clnb Year Book, 191S-1917. Price J6. 
a. Correspondence Courses and Extension Lectores, 1917-1918. 
Price .20. 

25. Loeal Stnd; Clnbs. Price .25. 

26. Compnisorj Arbitration of IndnBlrlal Dispnt«B. Price .25. 

\^ 87. Standard Edncational Tests and Heasnrements as a Basis for a 

Cooperative Besearch Flan. Price .20. 
'' 28. FiftlL Boads InsUtate. Price .10. 



■- 30. The North Carolina Clnb Tear Book^ 1917-191S. Price J». 



I 



Copies of these Bulletins vrlU be sent tree to residents of North Caro- 
lina. To residents of other states thejr will be sent for the prices 
Indicated. 

BCBEAU OF EXTEIfSIOV, 

Chapel HUI, S. C. 
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